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SOLE PROPRIETORS, 


and SUSTAINING to all. Being easy of 
digestion is INDISPENSABLE to Invalids, 
Homeopaths, and Dyspeptics. 


“It SUPERSEDES every other Cocoa in 
the Market.”—Globe. 


“MARAVILLA COCOA may justly be 
called the PERFECTION of PREPARED 


TAYLOR BROTHERS, Lonpon, COCOA.’—British Medical Journal. 
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THE BEST WASHER} 
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The “HOME WASHER” 


Is now universally acknowledged to be the most perfect and efficient Washing 
Machine that has ever been invented for Family use. 

It has been repeatedly tested against all the principal Machines now before 
the Public, and never once failed in proving its great superiority over all other 
competitors. 

Fourteen Silver Medals and First-class Prizes have been awarded to this 
celebrated Machine during the past season—1872, making Forty-One First Prizes 


J] since 1869. 


The great and unequalled success of The “ HOME” WASHER is still 
further established hs - fact that the annual sales are now in excess of any 
other Washing Machin 


CATALOGUES AND F PARTICULARS POST FREE. 


HER] avron & WILSON, Accrington, Lancashire. 





PAIN KILLER, 


A Purely Vegetable Medicine for Internal and External Use. 

A safe cure for sudden Colds, Coughs, Bronchial and Lung Affections, Diseases of the Liver 
and Stomach, Headaches and Indigestion, Dyspepsia, Diseases of the Bowels, Cramps, Spasms, 
Dysentery, Diarrhoea (t¢ never fails to cure Diarrhea), Kidney complaints, Lumbago, and all 
Nervous affections—Neuralgia, Toothache, Gout, Rheumatism, &c, It is a most excellent tonic 


and blood-purifier. 


It is also excellent for Scalds, Burns, Bruises, Sprains, fresh wounds, and old sores, 
Sold by Chemists and Medicine Venders everywhere. Price 1s. 14d., 2s, 9d., 48, 6d., and 11s, per Bottle. 


Large bottles much the cheapest to consu mers. 


i DELICIOUS, INVIGORATING, 
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GOLDEN HOURS ADVERTISER, April 1, 1873.—Advertisements and Bills for “* Goiden Hours” should be sent to 
Ms, J. W. Guxun, 54, Paternoster Kow, E.C., by the 18¢h of each month. 


“LITTLE RAPID” 
FAMILY KNITTING MACHINE. 


PRICH. COMPLETE, 
Six GUINEAS. 





RETAIL DEPOT AND SHOW-ROOMS, 
273, OXFORD STREET, W., corner of Duke Street, 


where may be seen more than 


50 KINDS OF SEWING MACHINES. 


WHOLESALE AND EXPORT OFFICE, 


36, HOP AND MALT EXCHANGE, SOUTHWARK, S.E. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


KEATING’S K FATING'S INSECT-DESTROYING POWDER 
(CHILDREN’S) ee eee a 


WORM TABLETS.  EATING'S INSECT-DESTROYING POWDER 
PURELY VEGETABLE SWEETMEAT, KILLS FLEAS. 


both in appearance and taste, furnishing a , wm sma! ES SAREE 
most agreeable method of admiuistering the only K EATING S INSECT- DESTROYING POWDER 
certain remedy for INTESTINAL or THREAD KILLS BLACK-BEETLES. 


WORMS. It isa perfectly safe and mild prepara- 


tion, and is especially adapted for children. K EATING'S INSECT-DESTROYING POWDER 











Sold by all Druggists in Tins, 1s. lid. and preserves Furs and Woollen Fabrics from Moths. 
2s. 9d. each. Put up in small boxes “ specialéy” a = led SAE ES TIF NG £ offens ive Ts pee 
oe pee, ‘i : are, ‘his Powder is unrivalled in destroying every species of offensive Lsect, an 
for post, which will be forwarded on receipt of is perfectly harmless to the smallest animal or bird. 
iv stamps. May be obtained from all Chemists, in Packe ts, ls, and 2s. 6d. each, o Sree by 


post, 14 and 33 Stamps, from 


THOMAS KEATING, 
79, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, LONDON, 


THOMAS KEATING, 
79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, E.C. 








FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 
y jae excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 


remedy for Indigestion, Bilious and Liver Complaints, Sick 
Headache ,'Loss of Appetite, Drowsiness, Giddiness, Spasms, and ali 
disorders of the stomach and bowels; and'for elderly people, or where 
@n occasional aperient is required, nothing oan be better adapted. 
PERSONS of a FULL HABIT, who are subject to Headache, 
Giddiness, Drowsiness, and Singing in the Ears, arising from too 
great a flow of blood to the head, should never be without them, as 
many dangerous symptoms will be entirely carried off by their timely 


ase, 

For FEMALES these Pilis are truly excellent, removing all 
obstructions, the Distressing Headache so very prevalent with the 
sex, Depression of Spirits, Dulness of Sight, Nervous Affections, 
Blotohes. Pimples, and Sallowness of the Skin, and give a healthy 
juvenile bloom to the complexion, 

Her Majesty’s Commissioners nave authorized the name and 
address of “THOMAS PROUT, No. 229, Strand, London,” rp ; ‘ 
impressed upon the Government Stamp affixed to each box of the SSeS agit ¥ : 
quuaine taedidien. ‘ Sa ee LIGHT. ONLY" ON“THE- BOX. 

Price Is, 1}d. and 2s, 9d. por box. 
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JOHN GOSNELL AND COS 
= CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” greatly excels all other preparations for the Teeth. 
“AGUA AMARELLA” restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no matter at what age, 
“ TOILET AND NURSERY POWDER,” beautifully perfumed and guaranteed pure, 
Ask for JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S, and see that you have none other then their GENUINE articlez, 





Sold by al! respectable Che:nists and Perfumers ; Wholesale, Angel Passage, 98, Upper Thames Street, London. 
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GEORGE BORWICKS 


‘BAKING POWDER 


FOR WHICH 


TWO GOLD MEDALS HAVE BEEN AWARDED 


ON ACCOUNT OF ITS SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHER BAKING POWDERS. 


For making Bread without Yeast, Flour 
Puddings with fewer Eggs, and 
Pastry with less Butter. 


Recommended by the Faculty as a PRE- 
VENTIVE OF INDIGESTION, 


AMONGST THE MANY TESTIMONIALS RECEIVED WE BEG 
TO ADD THE FOLLOWING:— 
Havre Exhibition, August 1, 1868. 

Dzaz Srm,—I beg to inform you that after having 
tried with my confréres the various self-aérating powders 
for making bread and different kinds of pastry, we pro- 
nounce yours to be the best of all that has been submitted 
to our inspection, in the of 100 to 65. 


I am desired to say, if this decision is of use you can 
make it known.—Your most obedient servant, 


and (not destroying the Sugar in 
the Flour) as rendering Bread more 
nutritious than that raised with 
Yeast. 


Bread may be made with it in a 
QUARTER THE TIME required 
when Yeast is used, as it is not 
necessary for the Dough to stand 
and rise before it is put into the 
oven. 


G. WaRkBINER, 
Diyeentoe Sor the English Exhibitors at the 
ernational Exhibition, Havre ; late Instrue- 

tar of Cookery to the Army of Great Britain. 


ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, M.D., Analyst to the 
Lanest, Author of “ Adulterations Detected,” &c., says it 
is not in the least degree injurious. It is indis ble 
si = Bread, Pastry, and Puddings, especially on 

ship. 

ERNEST ELLIOTT, M.D., of Her Majesty’s Dock- 
yard, Portsmouth, remarks, ee should like to bring . 
into general use at sea: it is the greatest boon, net o 
to the sick, but in the officers’ mess.’ . 











To Make Bread.—To every pound of add a heaped-up #ea-spoonful of Bonwicr’s Baxina PowpzR, 
with «litle sll, and thoroughly mia hile tm « DRY sate; then pour om ly abowt half a pint of cold 
water, or milk and water, in which a little salt has been previously dissolved, mizing quickly but thoroughly into 
@ dough of the usual consistence, taking care not to knead it more than is necessary to miz it thoroughly ; make it into 


small loaves, which must be immediately put into a quick oven. 


Norfolk Dumplings.—Make a very light dough with Bonwicx’s Baxrra Pownpsr; ae for bread,” with 
milk or water, and with salt added; have ready a large stewpan of boiling water, make the dough into balls the 
size of a medium dumpling, throw them in, and boil them for twenty minutes without taking off the lid. To ascer- 
tain when they are done enough, stick a fork into one, and if it comes out clear, it is done. Before serving, tear them 
apart on the top with two forks, as they become heavy by their own steam. Serve with buider and sugar, or treacle, 





Sold by Grocers, Druggists, and Cornchandlers, in 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d. Packets, and in Patent Boxes, 6d., 
1s., 28. 6d., and 5s. 


WHOLESALE OF 


G. BORWICK & SONS, 24, CHISWELL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Sale Room, 134, Upper Thames Street (six doors from London Bridge). 





TAKE CARE TO ASK FOR AND HAVE ONLY 


BORWICK’S GOLD MEDAL BAKING POWDER. 
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THE CHILDREN’S FOLD (AND EMIGRANTS’ PROTECTION), 


An Institution incorporated under the laws of the State of New York, seeks the aid of English 
Christians, to protect destitute children, orphans, or otherwise friendless, of British parentage; and 
also to afford Christian help and counsel to poor Protestants landing there from Britain, and having 
no definite plans of their own. 

According to the last official Report, there were some 250,000, in a population of 800,000, who 
are British-born, in New York. Of these 250,000 some 60,000 are ’Protestants, and the Protestants 
of the city are, it is supposed, only slightly in the majority—say, about four-sevenths of the whole— 
while the foreign-born population, including Germans and other Europeans, is nearly equal to that 
of the native-born. 

Further, three-fourths of all the poor, the sick, and the criminal, coming under the public charge, 
are also foreign-born; while seven-eighths of the taxes for their support are paid by the Protestants. 
The entire cost of pauperism and crime to the city and private institutions is about £500,000 a year. 
Yet, after this sum is expended, there are 70,000 children and youth adrift in the city, who are 
destitute of a home and of Christian influences. Many of them, by birth and by baptism, are 
Protestants, but without the least prospect of a Christian education. Hence arises the question,— 
Will the Protestants of England look on with apathy, knowing that thousands of the children of 
their countrymen are going down to ruin for want of a helping hand being outstretched to save 
them? New York already does her full share. 

Therefore we appeal to Englishmen, by their interest in the salvation of these little ones, to unite 
in present efforts for promoting their highest welfare, remembering that the objects of our regar1 
are united to us by the twofold ties of country and of our holy religion. 

It is not proposed to begin a new enterprise, or to interfere with the local institutions of New York ; 
far from it. hat is suggested is, to aid an existing agency to do that which it finds itself unable to 
accomplish, in rescuing destitute English children in en York city. They are there by the 
thousand, because of the death of one or both parents, on the passage out, or soon after their 
arrival ; (ship-fever and small-pox often make sad work with the poor emigrant ;) or because, through 
ill-success and disappointment in business, the parent is unable to provide a home for them, and 
because of their tender years they have not the ability to care for themselves. The simple point is, 
that Protestant children are neglected, and remain in spiritual degradation. Will English Christians 
aid in rescuing English children from lives of vice and criminality, that surely lead to the lowest 
abyss of woe? The present is a golden opportunity, and has the advantage of an Institution of 
long experience in its management. 

The {stitution in New York is under the visitation, and has the cordial commendation, of the 
Right Reverend Horatio Porrsr, Bishop of New York. 

The Bishop thus wrote :— 

‘‘Tus CHILDREN’s Foup, engaged in the care of destitute and friendless children, largely from Blackwell's, 
Randall's, and Ward's Island (to which the orphan and destitute children and adults are sent), deserves the encourageraent 


of Christian people, and is cordially commended to their support, 

“New York, Feb. 21, 1871.” ‘* Horatio Potrsr, Bishop of New York. 

Upon leaving for England, the Bishop also wrote :— “ Diocese of New York. 

“ This is to certify that the Rev. Edward Cowley is a Presbyter of this Diocese, in regular standing. He has dore 
much good service in the Mission work of this city, and now goes abroad for a brief period. 

** New York, July 16, 1872.” ‘* Horatio Porrsr, Bishop of New York. 

The Lord Bishop of London thus expresses his interest and sympathy with the object :— 

‘* Fulham Palace, 8.W., Dec. 10, 1872. 

“Dear Sir,—The work to which you have devoted yourself in ‘ The Children’s Fold’ is very interesting, and can 
scarcely fail, 1 think, to meet with some sympathy and support in England. WNo destitution can be more complete and 
pitiable than that of the orphans of emigrants who have died on the voyage. 

“ Rev, E. Cowley.” “T am, dear Sir, faithfully yours, J. Lonpon. 
The Secretary of the “S. P. G.” also writes :— ‘¢20, Duke Street, Westminster, S.W., Dec. 5, 1872. 
“ < Dear Sir,—I have read with pleasure the commendatory letter of Bishop Poticr, of New York, of which you are 

e bearer. 

“ Undoubtedly there exists a want of some greater care for the spiritual interests of members of our Church who 
emigrate to the United States; and I shall be very glad if your visit to England should lead to some effective and 
satisfactory organization of the means which are available for that purpose. 

“ Rev, E. Oowley, 1, Whitehall Gardens,” “Tam, dear Sir, very tzuly yours, W. T. Buttock. 

A Committee has been formed to organize the best method of securing English co-operation for 
rescuing the destitute children referred to Mr. Cowley, and for protecting the emigrant. The 
following gentlemen have agreed to serve on the Committee :— 

James Bateman, Esq., F.R.S., C. N. Newpecatsz, Esq., M. P., R. Nugent, Esq., WItLtaM 
Tortemacue, Esq., J. H. Exuiot, Esq., G. H. Davis, Esq., LL.D., Rev. F. J. C. Moran, and Rev. 
G. R. Bapenocn. Mr. Bapenocn has consented to act as Honorary Secretary. 

We desire to raise £5,000 in England for this object. 

Messrs. Morton, Rose, and Co., Bartholomew House, Bartholomew Lane, London, will receive con- 
tributions from English friends for this object, to be paid to the account of “THe CHILpREN’s Fou.” 


February 15, 1873. Rey. Epwarp Cow ky, President of “Tae CatipeeEy’s Fotp.” 
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AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY PERIODICAL. 


CONDUCTED BY THE 


Rev. W. MEYNELL WHITTEMORE, D.D., 


Rector of St James's, London; and Editor of *‘ GOLDEN HOURS.” 





This popular magazine has achieved a very great success. It has a large and increasing 
circulation, and has become a highly prized companion for leisure hours. Old and young find 
entertainment and profit in its pages. Its contents are of a diversified character ; its articles are 
from the pens of the ablest writers; and its illustrations are designed by talented artists, and 
engraved in the highest style of art. 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR 1873. 


THE BRAVE HEART. A New Story for Girls. By the Author of “ Dora Selwyn,” “ Daisy’s Fortune,” &c. 


CHRONICLES OF EARLESMEDE, A New Story for Boys. By the Author of “Soldier Harold,” 
‘‘Arthur’s Victory,” &c. 


*,* These stories will run through the year, and be illustrated, 


PICTURE STORIES, A new series of these capital exercises for the ingenuity and talent of clever young 
people will be given. 

LETTERS FROM THE EDITOR. The Editor undertakes to write twelve letters to his young friends on 
various interesting topics. 


Other papers, combining instructive and attractive incident, will also appear. 


LONDON: W. MACINTOSH, 24, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


BRAGG’S CHARCOAL BISCUITS, 


Sold in Tins, 1s., 2s., 4s., and 8s. each. From Pure Vegetable Carbon, giving speedy relief in all cases 
of Indigestion, Acidity, Heartburn, Bile, &c. See Report in Lancet, August 30, 1862, Also 


BRAGG'S PURE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL, 


As prepared for his celebrated Biscuits, is sold in 2¢., 4s., and 6s. bottles. Wholesale by Barotay & Co., 
ancxe & Son, Epwazps & Co., Newszny & Sons, and all Chemists, Wholesale and Retail, in the 
United Kingdom. See Dr. Hassatt’s Report in the Lancet, August 30, 1863. 
It is highly recommended by the first Medical Men of the day for Gout, Flatulency, Impure 
Breath, and Worms. 
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HOLLOWAY’S. PILLS [Essa HODELL | ! 
tion thet for | The approach of spring indicates the necessity of medi- 
sively secured by these admirable Pills, which act gently on the | 
deal constitutionally with these infirmities, which descend from | being composed of vegetable matter, chiefly acting on the 
solids and fluids of the body, and by that salutary procese rouse | 


F, L, BRAGG, Sole Manutacturer, 2, Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, W. 
deny theasser- | 

man’s comfort and happiness pure blood and a sound stomach rank | Cine to purify the blood and strengthen the system against 

amongst the first requirements. Both may be safely and inexpen- | the effects of change of weather, and the advent of summer, 

weakest frames, and cause no violent shock to the most sensitive | KAYE’S WORSDE LL’S PILLS 

system, Holloway’s Pills have proved themselves competent to | 

parent to offspring, which often mar the brightest prospects and | fluids, will be found the best Spring medicine that can be 

throw a constant gloom over youth. These Pills purify both the | used, 

every organ to perform naturally its proper function, every nerve | Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent Medi- 

its proper duty, | cines, at 1s, 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. per box, 
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K ne AND VERY ImporTANT WoRK, UPON 

Tue Hoxy Scriprures. . 

Messrs. Cassixx, Perrier, & Garrrn will publish in Monthly Parts, 
brie 7d., and in Weekly Numbers, price 144, 


The Bible Educator. 


EDITED BY 


THE Rev, E, H. PLUMPTRE, M.A, 


Ruecror oF Pruckizy, anp Prorsssor or Execesis oF THE es TESTAMENT, Kinc’s 
CoLiecs, Lonpon. : 








Namber 1 ready April 23, price 1jd.. Part I. ready April 25, price.'7d. 





PROSPECTUS. 


. J HETHER we regard the ever-growing interest in questions of reli- 
( gious opinion manifested at the present time in well-nigh all classes 


of society, or the vast additions which have recently been made 
to our knowledge of matters; bearing directly or indirectly on’ the’ inter- 
pretation of various portions of the Bible, or the large amount’ of indefinite 
doubt fostered by writers not intentionally hostile ‘to:revealed truth, or*the 
‘open hostility which not a few who are possessed of high intellectual powers 
show to the faith of Christendom, the ‘present seems ‘a time’ pre-eminently 
demanding that honest doubts should be dealt with in a calm and intelligent 
spirit, and that difficulties which seem great, only because of the: thick mists 
of surrounding ignorance which envelope them should, by the advancing light 
of knowledge, be reduced to their true proportions. 

It is in view of these considerations, and in the spirit which seeks to help 
the honest doubter to a firmer faith, and’to enlighten that ignorance whith is 
easily misled, that THE BIBLE EDUCATOR has been projected. [tis the'firm 
conviction of its conductors, that for those whose minds have been disturbed 
with fears‘as to the results of ‘the searching criticism to which sacred books 
and the faith which they contain are now being subjected, the ‘best help to 
render their belief sure and steadfast will be ‘an intelligent knowledge of 
what is written in the oracles of the Living God.. To help them! tothe 
attainment of*such a knowledge, to place at their service’all that ‘will tend to 
elucidate the’ text of Holy Scripture, all that modern study and’ research 
have done-‘to’clear away difficulties and to throw ‘light upon what may 
have hitherto »been obscure, will be.one: of the thiel: objects of THE BIBLE © 
EDUCATOR:: 

It will be the aim’ of those who take part in this publication to bring this 
knowledge within the reach of many thousands who have been hitherto Shut 
out from it. ‘The success of the POPULAR AND SCIENTIFIC EDUCATORS 
dhas shown that/a work constructed more or less on the same model would 
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be the best adapted to the greatest number of readers. The wish has been 
found to exist for a work that will combine the advantage of the periodical 
issue, which practically lessens the burden of cost, and furnishes week by 
week, or month by month, matter that interests them, with that of perma- 
nent value as a book for reference or continuous study when it has been 
completed. ¢ 

It will be the endeavour of the conductors of THE BIBLE EDUCATOR to 
make each number sufficiently varied to be interesting taken by itself ;. while 
in each volume the wider subjects of study will be treated continuously till 
they have been, as far as the nature of the work admits, exhausted. And the 
whole work, when completed, is meant to be a storehouse of Scriptural infor- 
mation, so arranged as to enable the reader either to pursue any single line 
of investigation, or to find what he wants as to any special subject that may 
excite his interest. 

The names of those who have promised to contribute to this undertaking 
will be a sufficient guarantee that the work will not be a mere compilation at 
second-hand from other popular manuals, but will be characterised by the 
exercise of an independent judgment on the subjects treated of, and, where 
necessary, by original research. While the work is intended for those who 
wish to be students of the Written Word, though they cannot claim, in the 
ordinary sense of the term, the character of scholars, those who will bear the 
chief part in it, and who have won their reputation by labours more or less 
distinguished, will do their best to show that they sympathise with the thirst 
for knowledge in whatever form it shows itself, and to help those whom they 
are glad to recognise as their fellow-students to see their way clearly, and to 
surmount the difficulties which they meet with in it. The range taken in 
inviting contributors will be a sufficient proof that the work will be free from 
any tendency to a narrow or sectarian spirit, and that the authority of Holy 
Scripture, as the record of God’s revelation of His will, will be treated with 
the reverence of those who see in it “a light unto their feet, and a lamp unto 
their path.” 

It is not intended to treat otherwise than incidentally of the doctrines that 
are derived from Scripture. The conductors are free to confess that they do 
not see their way to formulating a system of undenominational Christianity 
such as men have sometimes dreaint of in the course of recent controversies 
on educational and other matters. The moment we begin to define terms, 
and to deduce conclusions, we come into contact with the questions which 
have vexed men’s minds, and been the subjects of hot debate from the earliest 
period of the history of Christendom. The members of each religious 
community have within it those who offer themselves as guides to the attain- 
ment of truth in things pertaining to the faith ; and each seeker must be left, 
using his own reason, and praying for divine illumination, to such guidance 
as is within his reach. The contributors of THE BIBLE EDUCATOR have 
many of them, in the sphere of work assigned to them, the responsibility of 
giving such guidance individually, and have not shrunk from it. 

It is felt, however, that while it is difficult, perhaps to the extent of being 
impossible, to state with formal precision the articles that make up what has 
been called “ our common Christianity,” there is, notwithstanding that diffi- 
culty, a large element of belief which is common to that wider Church which 
includes “ all who profess and call themselves Christians ;” and that the more 
students of Scripture are led to recognise its existence, without endeavouring 
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to define its limits, the firmer will be the foundations of their own faith, 


and their tolerance of diversities of opinions in others more large-hearted 
The reverential study of the books of Scripture seems to present a common 
ground, on which men who differ in their inferences from it may yet meet in 


concord. It has been seen, in the working of the Old and New Testament 
companies for the Revision of the Authorised Version of the Bible, that such 
ib] 


co-operation on terms of mutual confidence and respect is possible and 


helpful. 

The educational problems of our time will soon compel us to try the 
experiment on a wider and more momentous scale. We address those of 
whom we assume that they are so far interested in the truths which the Bible 
contains that they do not wish the education given to their children to be 


altogether secular. In what form and by what persons that instruction in 


the Bible, which is thus admitted to be desirable, shall be imparted is, we all 
know, one of the great questions of our time. It is not our present purpose 
to pronounce an opinion on this side or that of the controversy now at issuc. 
be the result of the controversy, whether 


But it is clear that whatever may 
1 our national education which 


Biblical instruction retains the place i 
it at present occupies, or is left to the influence of home, and to the efforts 
made by each religious society for members of its own body, that those who 
teach, and those who learn, may gain much from any help that is given them 
towards an intelligent and reverential study of what the Bible contains. 
Children must be raised above the dull mechanical act of reading or repeti- 
tion, and taught to understand what they read, to picture to themselves the 
old scenes of Egypt or of Syria, the manners and customs of Eastern life, so 
far as they enter into the narratives of Scripture, or affect its phraseology, and 
to realise the great ethical, and therefore religious, truths which are throughout 
the groundwork of its teaching. ; 

THE BriB_tE EpucaTor will, it is hoped, be the means of giving a wide 
diffusion to this kind of knowledge. Brought, as it will be, within the reach 
of all teachers, and of very many among the homes of working men, it wii 
help, as the case may be, either to supplement the religious teaching give 


in school, or to supply its place. The numerous volunteers in the work «! 
communities, who take so large 


education, to be found in all religious con 


share in the work of Bible classes and Sunday-schools, are among those { 


ior 
whom we are most anxious to provide what they need to help them in their 


work. 

Enough has now been said to bring the nature of the work in which we 
have engaged, and the principles on which it will be conducted, before the 
public whom we address. It remains only to express the hope that it may 
help to strengthen the faith of those who may be led by it to a more diligent 
study of the oracles of God, and to give utterance to the prayer that writers 
and readers may alike profit by the guidance of that Eternal Spirit who alone 
can give a right judgment in all things, purify what is base, and illumine 
what is dark. 

The general table of contents and list of contributors, which are given 
on the other side, will show with sufficient clearness the range which it is 
proposed to take, and the degree of thoroughness which will be kept in 


view as an end to be attained. 


THE EDITOR, 
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RALPH BARNETT’S SECRET. 


BY EVELYN P. WINN, 


i 


CHAPTER X.—SHOWING HOw mr. RuFFy  |2Nd respectfully suggests “chops,” and. they 
sheen we ie. |say to him, as boldly as possible, “ Oh: no; 
we are tired of chops; we have them so 
THE pretty musical clock in the hall of} often ;’ does the waiter believe them? -or 
the Marine Hotel had chimed the hour of} does he feel quite sure that this would be the 
nine some time before Mr. Ruffy came | first time that they had ever eaten a ¢éte-d-téte 
down to his breakfast. He was always a/dinner of chops? I am inclined to think he 
sound sleeper, yet it was not on account of| does not believe them. 
oversleeping himself that he allowed it to be} And when a foppishly dressed man, lus- 
nearly half-past nine o'clock before he made | trous with rings and chains, swaggers into the 
his appearance in the coffee-room. It was hotel and he-haws everything as if it were not 
only because he fancied it to be more |half good enough for his highness, and orders 
genteel. At home he was accustomed to/the most extravagant dinners, and shows his 
breakfast at half-past seven, and a very|depth of wit by asking whether they grow 
hasty affair even that early meal was forced | their own gooseberries for their champagne, 
to be, so that Mr. Ruffy might be in time} do they suppose him to be a prince travelling 
for the penny steamboat, on board of which | zzcog., or perhaps a dethroned sovereign? Or 
he daily voyaged to his office in the City.|do they come nearer the mark by suspecting 
But now he was revelling in luxury, and part him to be some rich tailors son from 
of this was getting up when he liked. It} Piccadilly? 
seemed consonant with the gentleman’s life| Of course they will 40-fow to him just the 
he was now leading that he should be very|same whatever they think, provided they 
late (as he thought it) at breakfast. They|have no doubt as to the payment of his bill. 
would think more of him at the hotel if he| They will, metaphorically speaking, do the 
were not vulgarly early. nine times head-knocking on the floor with 
I wonder whether they ever do think at|most exemplary humility, and the most 
all of their visitors, these hotel people ?— | delightful smiles, whatever the man may. be, 
whether, for example, the smart young lady if they are sure that his purse is well filled. 
in the bar, as she notes down from the| For I have long known that you may get 
waiter’s information, “No. 15, breakfast,| anything for money,—except, perhaps, love. 
half a crown,” ever thinks who No.'15 is—|I say that, you perceive, qualifiedly. If 
ever has the slightest curiosity to know what| money will not purchase love, it will buy its 
No. 15 is like, whether man or woman,/semblance. ‘When poverty comes in at | 
young or old, rich or poor? Perhaps No. 15|the door, love flies out of the window;” 
is No. 15 to her, and nothing more. |which veracious proverb implies that if | 
I wonder also whether barmaids, waiters,| wealth were to enter instead of poverty, love 
landlords, are ever imposed on as some of| would keep her seat, and be ready to trill | 
} 
| 
| 





their customers mean them to be, and believe| forth a sweet little melody as her welcome. 
they are. When the young bridal couple} Still, perhaps that is not really love; only | 
come for the first time to the hotel, with the| her first cousin, self-interest, with a mask on. 

newest of travelling trunks and the most| I therefore advise you, my readers, not to 

apropos of travelling costume, and try to|imagine that the solemn respect with which 

seem a little indifferent to each other, and | you will be treated is any evidence that the | 
to give themselves various other airs of old/opinion formed of you, or the comments | 
married people who have given up sunning| made privately upon you, will be solemnly 
themselves in each other’s eyes, I really|respectful too. And I believe that James, 
wonder whether they succeed? Does the/or Bill, or Boots, only thought of Mr. Ruffy 
chambermaid avoid a smile as she shows them |as “that old party in No. 15,” and supposed 
their room? And does Boots never say to/his present holiday to be a somewhat rare 
the porter, as he helps with the luggage, | exception to the routine of his life at home. 
“Well, they’ve been and done it, Bill; don’t} Nor did he greatly care what they thought 
you think so?” And when the waiter}of him. He only wanted to do things 


solemnly asks what they will have for dinner, | properly, according to his ideas of propriety. 
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As he entered the coffee-room he noticed 
that the breakfast-table was only laid for one 
eran “Where's my friend of last night ?” 

e thought, as he rang the bell. 

The waiter appeared with hot toast and 
eggs and bacon. He stood for a moment 
watching Mr. Ruffy seating himself at the 
table. Then he said, smiling affably, “ All 
alone in your glory again, sir.” 

“How's that, James?” exclaimed the 
clerk, helping himself to a rasher as he 
spoke. ‘ Where’s the other gent?” 

“Other gent has departed, sir.” 

‘ec Gone ?” 

“Yes, sir; ‘went by first train. Said 
he should breakfast at the Junction, Don’t 
think he'll get much there.” 

“What made him go off like that, I 
wonder ?” said the clerk, speaking to himself 
rather than to the waiter. 

“Perhaps the fever,” said the waiter. 
“Not that I should talk about fevers. It 
don’t suit my profession as a waiter to talk of 
such things, for most people are frightened 
by hearing the very name, and we don’t want 
to keep them from coming to our hotel. But 
you are a strong-minded gent, sir, and you 
won’t run off for the fever.” 

“Not I,” said the clerk, briefly, for he 
was hungry, and wanted to get on with his 
breakfast. Wanted to get on with it for 
another reason too,—that he might make 
some inquiries at the railway station. 

So as soon as his hurried meal was com- 
pleted Mr. Ruffy hastened to the railway, 
and assured himself that the person he was 
watching had really gone by the early train, 
and that he had taken a ticket for London. 
Then Mr. Ruffy glanced up at the clock. 
“Yes, plenty of time,” said he, as he walked 
to the telegraph office on the other side of 
the station. 

Here, standing at the little window, he 
jotted down a brief but effective telegram, 
and handed it to the clerk who was looking 
at him from within. 

“Fever, I suppose,” he said carelessly, as 
he took the paper to peruse. 

“Not exactly,” replied Mr. Ruffy. 

“Oh no!” he said hastily, reading over 
the words; and then, looking through at Mr. 

Ruffy, “Something wrong with this party, 
eh?” 

“Yes,” said that gentleman, briefly. 

.“ Murder?” asked the young man, coolly 
enough. 

“Not exactly,” replied Mr. Ruffy. 

“Forgery, perhaps?” said the telegraph 


“ Not exactly,” was again the response, for 
Mr. Ruffy by no means intended to take him 
into his confidence. 

Turning back, however, as he was leaving 
the office, he said, “It will go soon, I sup- 
pose ?” 

“This moment,” said the clerk, clicking 
his apparatus. 

“ All right; thanks,” said Mr. Ruffy. 

The telegram was conveyed with unusual 
promptitude to Mr. Ruffy’s employers, and 
the result of it was that a strict watch 
was set at the London terminus, and a 
gentleman, answering closely to the descrip- 
tion in the telegram, was seen to alight from 
the Whiffonsea train, was observed to enter 
a cab, and in another cab was cautiously 
followed to his destination, where a vigilant 
surveillance was established. 

As for Mr. Ruffy, he went to the beach 
for a seaside saunter, meeting the postman 
on his way and asking him for the name of 
the lady who was residing at 15 on the Parade, 
and learning that it was Mrs. Reeve; and then 
whistling a tune, he passed through the little 
turnstile on to the promenade. Whistling a 
tune was the usual evidence that Mr. Ruffy 
was on good terms with himself, as a man 
might reasonably be supposed to be who was 
conscious of a diligent and successful dis- 
charge of duty. 

With his hands in his pockets he sauntered 
up and down the beach, as if he had nothing 
else to do but kill time. He occasionally 
interrupted his walk to look at the sea, and 
to watch the white sails of one or two vessels 
in the offing. He was standing thus when 
he heard the sound of a child’s voice behind 
him, and turning round, saw that a lady and 
a little boy had come on the beach, and were 
coming near him. 

The lady was in deep mourning, and 
walked slowly, and, as it seemed, sadly, like 
a person whose bereavement was very recent. 
Her little boy hardly shared her grief, for he 
was at the age when there is a happy impos- 
sibility to realize deeply any care or sorrow ; 
when “the tear is forgot as soon as shed,” 
and an April morning seems a true emblem 
of life. He was prattling to her as he ran 
along, sometimes at a little distance, attracted 
by the glistening of a pretty pebble, and 
sometimes close to her, with his hand full of 
treasures, which he showed her eagerly. 

The lady had thrown back her stifling 
veil, that she might enjoy the fresh morning 
air, and her face had a pleasant expression 
though its look was careworn. 





clerk. 


Mr. Ruffy had tumed again to the sea, 
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while he’ cogitated on the best mode of 
entering into conversation with this lady, for 
that she was Mrs. Reeve he had no doubt. 
How should he begin? “It’s a fine morn- 
ing, madam, for this time of year ;” “ How 
strange it seems to see Whiffonsea so 
deserted!” ‘Well, it really seems we are 
‘monarchs of all we survey ;’” “‘ As Shak- 
spere says, slightly parodying his words— 
if they are his words,—‘ there’s all the deach 
before us where to choose ;’” Or, “ What a 
bad fever has been raging here !”—But no, 
that would never do, with her deep mourning 
too. Why, it was at her door, surely, that 
the mutes were standing! Andso Mr. Ruffy 
was rather at a loss how to open the conver- 
sation which he was desirous to hold with 
Mrs. Reeve; for she was evidently absorbed | 
in her grief, and it seemed almost cruel to 
rouse her attention to a stranger’s careless 
and common-place remarks. : 

So he stood and thought. Presently he| 
noticed that the lady had seated herself on the 
side of a boat, and had drawn down her veil 
to conceal a burst of sorrow which would not 
be repressed. Some passing remark of her 
little boy’s had probably brought again before 
her mental eye the image of his twin sister, 
who had, not long before, played as he was 
playing on this very beach. She cried silently 
but bitterly. 

Mr. Ruffy was sorely grieved. He was 
not, as he used to say, much accustomed to 





womankind ; but he had a feeling heart, and 
always sympathized with those in distress. | 


seemed to stun the delicate child, for he lay 
in the sea without sense enough to make any 
struggle to get out, and might easily have 
been drowned, though the water was not 
deep. 

But Mr. Ruffy resolved he should not be 
drowned, and he accordingly rushed down 
the beach and into the sea, and without 
much difficulty caught hold of the boy and 
brought him safely on shore. 

The poor mother had hastened down in 
great alarm, and would have taken the un- 
conscious child from Mr. Ruffy, but the old 
clerk told her it would be better to let him 
carry him for her as far as her house. She 
gratefully assented, for her limbs were indeed 
trembling so much that she could scarcely 
support herself, and could not have borne 


| the dead weight of the child, who seemed to 


be in a swoon. 

“Tt is not far,” she said; “only No. 15 
yonder,” pointing to the Parade above them. 

“Yes, I know,” the clerk was just abéut to 
say, but he stopped himself in time, and without 
another word marched off with his new 
charge as quickly as he could walk. 

When they reached the house the lady 
opened the door without knocking, and then 
turnedto Mr. Ruffy and said, “How can I 
ever thank you enough, sir?” 

“Better let me carry him up-stairs for 
you,” said he, interrupting her thanks. 

So she let him carry him up-stairs into a 
small bedroom, where a child’s bedstead 
stood. Then she took her boy in her arms, 








And now his sympathy was ready, but he|and hugged him for a moment, and then 
did not quite know how to show it. It would | began to take off his wet clothes, while Mr. 
never do to go to her and say, “Poor Mrs.| Ruffy withdrew with the remark that he 
Reeve, I’m so sorry for you,” for she would| should take upon himself to call in the 
think he knew something about her; as| evening, if he might, to know how the dear 
indeed he did, only it was imperative that/ little boy was after his cold bath in the sea. 
she should not have the most distant idea of| He did not wait to hear her reply, but ran 
it. And then, again, a stranger's offer of| down the stairs quickly, and so out on the 
sympathy, however well-meant, might be} Parade again. 
taken as officious, and so resented rather|  “ Capital!” said he, chuckling to himself ; 
than accepted. | couldn’t be better. Broken the ice this 
He was helped out of his dilemma in a|time,I think. Well, I did wonder how I 
singular way. ‘The little boy had venturously| should get speech of her; and now I’ve got 
climbed on to the top of one of the groins,| it surely enough—at least, got the means of 
and bravely walked a little way along. Then| having it, for there has not been much speech 
the small hero looked back to where his}as yet. Poor creature, I do pity her! And 
mother was seated, and shouted to her with} that brute of a fellow, I’m sure he was going 
as vainglorious a smile as Bunyan’s Pilgrim|to strike her last night. Ugh! shouldn't I 
wore when he found that “he had gotten the|like to have my will of him just for five 
start of his brother.” This smile brought| minutes!” And the old clerk doubled his 
upon him an equally ignoble punishment, for| fists, and looked equal to knocking down a 
missing his footing on the mossy and slippery | giant if he came across him. ‘ 
groin, he fell plump into the water. The| To relieve his feelings he proposed to him- 
shock of falling and the chill of the water} self a brisk country walk, and the proposal 
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having been graciously accepted, he started 
forward without loss of time. He took a 
lane which led him at once out of the town 
in an inland direction, and soon found him- 
self among the fields. The ground rose with 
only a slight undulation, and the prospect, 
though extensive, would have been called 
flat and tame by any one accustomed to a 
hilly district. To a stranger from London, 
however, the mere sight of grass, and trees, 
and cows, and birds carolling their songs was 
attractive enough, and it was with a, little 
sigh that the old clerk thought he must soon 
leave these rural sights and sounds, and go 
back to the drudgery of his little dingy office 
inanarrow London street. “‘ However,” —said 
he, speaking aloud, to the astonishment of 
a placid cow, which gravely raised her head 
and regarded him in a remonstrant manner 
as he passed through a meadow,—“I may as 
well enjoy myself while I can. I should not, 
perhaps, like it always ; I should get tired of 
cows and sheep, and listening to the waves 
roaring. Besides, the beach does wear out 
one’s boots awfully. And then they must, 
by this time, begin to miss me in town. 
“ Betty’s "will wonder where I am, and Tom— 
poor old Tom—I hope they are kind to him. 
Heli want me back, if nobody else does. 
Well, one likes to be missed.” 

. Presently he found himself in a lane in 


which stood a row of small cottages. Passing | 
one, and stopping to admire some flowers | 


which made the cottage window one mass of 
bloom, the mistress, who was just coming 
out of her door, saw him, and with country 
politeness asked him to come in and rest 





awhile. He was not tired, but he liked a 


chat, so he entered and sat down, and made | 


himself quite at home, for he was a sociable 
sort of man. An old bachelor, living a 
solitary life in a dull lodging in a dull street 
in a dull London suburb, he was not dull 
himself, and possessed a fund of anecdote 
and dry wit which made his company gene- 
rally very acceptable. 

The good woman soon saw that he was 
not a person to be afraid of, and became 
loquacious enough about herself and her 
family, and told him how her good man 
saved his money, and she helped to save too ; 
and if everybody was like them, that “ Blue 
Boar” at the end of the village would soon 
shut up—and a good thing too, considering 
the goings on there sometimes. And so she 
chattered on, in a brisk, lively way, moving 
about all the time with much energy and 
some bustle, for, as she said, she did not like 
to let the grass grow under her feet. 





| 





Mr. Ruffy laughed. “No,” he said, “I 
don’t think the grass would have much 
chance. You would not leave one blade 
time to grow up.” 

“Not I,” she replied, laughing too. 

“T wish there were more like you.” 

“So do I,” she said. “My husband is a 
good man to me, and I know I’m‘a good 
wife to him. One shouldn’t praise one’s self, 
perhaps,” she added, “only we can’t help 
knowing how things be when we sees them.” 

“Well, I can see what sort of a wife your 
husband has got,” said Mr. Ruffy, “ by just 
looking at the home you keep up for him. 
It’s all so very nice.” 

He looked around as he spoke, and cer- 
tainly all was neat and trim. A smail round 
mahogany table stood in the corner, turned 
up so as to show its very bright face ; then 
there was a cupboard—“cherry-wood, my 
man made it himself,”—polished most care- 
fully ; and an old bureau with curious rings 


to its drawers—“belonged to my grand- | 


father,” explained the woman; and on it 
was a row of books in good preservation. A 
few pictures on the walls, and some rustic 


ornaments on the mantelshelf, completed the | 
adornment of the bright, clean room. It | 


was worth Mr. Ruffy’s admiration and com- 
mendation. 

Just then a girl entered the cottage, leading 
a younger child by the hand. As soon as 
they were inside the little child uttered a cry 
of joy, and began to run towards Mr. Ruffy, 
much to his surprise. Halfway to him it 
stopped, stared fixedly, and retreating to its 
sister’s side, hid its face in her frock. 

The mother could not help laughing. 

“She thought you was her grandfather, 
sir,” she said, turning to Mr. Ruffy, “and 
he’s mertal fond of her, and she do take to 
him greatly—Come, my pretty, don’t be 
afeard. It isn’t grandfather, but it’s a kind 
good gentleman. Come and shake hands.” 

But the little child still kept back, so Mr. 
Ruffy took a biscuit out of his pocket and 
called her attention to it. Slowly and doubt- 


| fully the child came to him, but took the 


biscuit eagerly enough, and looking up in his 
face, saw what satisfied her, for she allowed 
him to lift her on his knee and play with her. 

“Ah,” said the woman, with a gratified 
look, “it’s plain enough to see, sir, that 
you’ve had little ones of your own.” 

“It’s so long ago, then, that I have quite 
forgotten that circumstance,” replied Mr. 
Ruffy, drily; “I really can’t remember having 
had any.” 

“ Beg pardon, sir,” said the woman, seeing 
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that she had made a mistake, “I really 
thought you was a married gentleman; you 
seemed to know the ways of children so 
well.” 

“No, I am an old bachelor,” said Mr. 
Ruffy. “Iwas never thought good-looking 
enough for the ladies to take a fancy to.” 

“ Goodness is better than looks,” said the 
woman, meaning to be complimentary. 

“ But it hasn’t the same chance usually,” 
said Mr. Ruffy, rising to pursue his walk. 
“T’m much obliged to you for the rest,” he 
added, going out of the cottage door. 

“ You're very welcome, sir,” she said. 

Going along he fell into a brown study. 
“Am I so very old,” he thought,—“ old enough 
to be a grandfather? I did not think it; 
but if other people think it, why, I suppose 
it must be so. Ah, well, it’s a good thing I 
am not much inclined to matrimonial specu- 
lations. But i certainly did not think I was 
too old to get married if I wished to. And 
I’m not so very old, after all. I suppose it’s 
grubbing away in that dismal office that has 
brought the crow’s-feet, and makes people 
think I’m a Methuselah. I must try to be a 
little more spruce.” 

So he assumed a jaunty air, and flourished 
his stout walking-stick as if it had been a 
“clouded cane,” and walked daintily along, 
and then laughed at himself, and fell back into 
his ordinary plodding walk, saying, without 
any discontent in his tones, “‘ What nonsense ! 
why, I’m an old horse in a mill, and I shall 
jog round and round in the same way as long 
as I live, What folly to think of anything 
else!” 

For he had thought of something else, even 
during this present pondering over things. 
There was poetry even in that old clerk’s 
prosaic breast; and imagination, though he 
was not much its creature, was yet lively | 
enough to conjure up a vision of a neat and | 
pretty parlour, with French windows open- 
ing on to a Small but trim lawn, with a rustic 
summerhouse at the end, where he could! 
smoke his pipe in blissful repose, and where, 
when she wanted him, a smiling Phillis could 
come and say, “ My dear, tea is just ready, 
and I want you to take baby while Mary 
goes out.” 

What, did that grave fellow, with wrinkled 
brow and stolid-looking face, see such a vision 
as that in his waking dreams? Did he get 
as far as Phillis and a baby? Yes; why 


not? There may be sunbeams in cucumbers, 
though people do make fun of the supposi- 
tion, and I am sure there is poetry where you 
would least expect to find it. The daily toil of 


our great city is certainly not favourable to 
developments of grace and sweetness and 
Ariel-winged thoughts. Yet the grace and 
sweetness are there; hidden away, I grant 
you, in the workers’ souls, so that they 
scarcely are conscious of their presence, but 
still there, and sometimes flashing and beam- 
ing forth with a strange charm that con- 
trasts much with the dingy walls, the smoky 
ceilings, the ink-stained desks, and the pon- 
derous ledgers. Samson grinding in blind- 
ness in his prison-house had visions come 
before him of deeds of high heroic daring, 
such as no poet could hope to surpass in his 
wildest imaginings. Believe me, there are 
such Samsons still. 

Well, I do not think our old clerk was 
exactly a Samson, though he could have 
knocked down “ that brute,” you know; still 
he had his visions, and knew how to build a 
chateau @ Espagne as well as you or I. 

When he was tired of his walk he went 
home to write letters and to dine, for he felt 
he had earned his dinner. 

Afterwards he ventured to call on Mrs. 
Reeve, and found that poor-lady expecting 
him, and very earnest and sincere in her 
expressions of gratitude. His quiet, homely 
manners pleased her, and his ready and 
respectful sympathy drew her into saying 
'many things which she had no idea could 
|have any special importance, but which to 
| Ruffy was like the letting fall of a ball of 
| cotton, which might run into all sorts of dark 
corners and strange hiding-places, but which 
could easily be traced by following the thread 
as it unrolled itself in its course. 

He went away that night with an important 
clue in his hand. 








CHAPTER XI.—MR. RALPH’S HOME-COMING. 


Wuite Mr. Ruffy was dreaming about love 
in a cottage, Mr. Ralph was realising the 
cottage without the love; he was arranging 
to become the tenant of the furnished cottage 
at Barton-in-the-Willows. : 

Having taken the needful steps, involving 
a visit to Pegwell, he went to London for 
two purposes,—to consult with his solicitors, 
Mr. Ruffy’s employers, about a matter im 
which he was deeply interested, and also to 
make final purchases and arrangements in 
view of his new home. He left London for 
Barton with a considerable amount of lug- 
gage, for it included various boxes of curiost- 
ties which he had picked up in his wanderings 
abroad. 
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up at Muffham Junction, but the porter was 
on the look-out for Mr. Ralph’s arrival—the 
whole village of Barton knew it was expected, 
—and at once approached him as he alighted. 

“ Luggage, sir?” 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Ralph; “it’s in the van 
behind.” 

“ All right, sir; we'll soon have it out.— 
Here, Joe.” 

Joe came to help, so did Jem, who had 
brought up the chaise from the “ Red Bull.” 
He touched his hat to Mr. Ralph, and said, 
* When would you like to start, sir?” 

“As soon as my luggage is in,” said Mr. 
Ralph. 

Jem looked in some dismay at the pile of 
luggage which was now on the platform. 

The gentleman saw his look and smiled. 
“T am not going to break down your chaise 
to begin with, Jem. We can take these two 
portmanteaus, I think; the rest can come 
on afterwards.” 

“Yes, sir,’ said Jem; while Joe coming 
forward said,— 

“There’s a cart here, sir, going back to 
Barton; I'll take care it comes to you all 
right.” 

The porter, who had just stepped aside to 
speak to the guard, heard what Joe had said, 
and gave him a nudge, whispering, “ Don’t 
you interfere; it’s no business of yours.” 
Then turning to Mr. Ralph he asked if that 
gentleman would like something to eat before 
he left the station. No, Mr. Ralph declined. 
He was not hungry—at least, not for sausage 
rolls ; he would drive off at once. Jem gave 
one of his most graceful flourishes, and just 
tickled the horse with the tip of his whip, 
which was enough to set him off at a brisk 
pace. 

It was growing dusk when the chaise 
crossed Barton Green. Some geese ran 
cackling across the road, disturbed by its 
approach, and the sound of wheels brought 
several people to the doors of their cottages 
to see who was coming. An old man doffed 
his hat as the chaise passed him; Mr. Ralph 
thought it was the same whom he had watched 
drinking his broth under the Tree. “Ah! 
where is that little girl, I wonder?” he thought. 
“‘ Perhaps she is peeping from her window. 
Village people do seem so curious. I sup- 
pose it is quite natural, but it strikes one as 
odd that a stranger in a chaise passing 
through should be an event.” 

But the little girl was not peeping from 
her window, as he could easily see. Some- 
how he thought he should see her looking 
out, and he was for a moment disappointed. 





Only for a moment. It was a merely 
passing feeling. Why should she care to see 
him ? and why should he care to see her?— 
why indeed ? 

Turning into the narrow lane off the Green, 
the chaise had but a short distance to go 
before it stopped at the Briars, as the cottage 
was named—very suitably named, the new 
tenant thought, considering he was about 
to take up his residence there. 

The door of the cottage was quickly 
opened, and the same woman appeared 
whom Mr. Ralph had previously seen. 
Her little dog began a furious bark, but was 
silenced and shut up in the kitchen. 

“Glad to see you, sir, again,” she said, 
dropping a curtsey. “I’ve got everything 
ready, and I hope you'll find all comfortable.” 

“T have no doubt I shall,” replied the 
gentleman, as he turned to settle with Jem. 

Then he came in and said, “ Now you 
must tell me where I am to go.” 

“Well, sir, the evenings get chilly now, 
so I thought you would like a bit of fire in 
the parlour.” 

She opened the door as she spoke, and 
showed a bright fire, which cast a cheerful 
glow over the room. 

“ And I've put things ready for tea, sir,” 
she continued, “and the kettle’s a-boiling, 
and there are some chops in the larder. 
They'll be done very soon, if you like to 
have them.” 

“Yes, I should, for I really feel hungry.” 

“T’m sure you must, the long way you 
have come. And there’s tea in the caddy; 
I thought I had better get some. Will you 
please to make it, or shall I?” 

“Do, please,” said Mr. Ralph. ‘TI hate 
trouble.” 

When the good woman withdrew, Mr. 
Ralph drew the easy chair which he found 
in a corner of the room close to the fire, 
threw himself into it, and looked around. 

Yes ; a small room—very small ; only fit 
for a bachelor. How two people could 
manage to do with it puzzled him, though 
certainly two people had inhabited it. “ Ah, 
well,” he said to himself, “only one person 
wants it now. I shall never want it for more 
than one. It would be unkind to bring any 
one among the ‘ Briars.’ I’m too tough for 
them to prick me. Well, it is a cosy little 
room. Even pictures on the wall.” 

He rose to examine them. They were all 
engravings but one. That was a little water- 
colour, representing a mossy dell, with a 
spring of water bubbling out into a tiny 
rocky basin. It was evidently some years 
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since it had been sketched, but it had been 
drawn with considerable talent, and was 
worth a handsomer frame than the modest 
maple one in which it now reposed. 

Mr. Ralph stood and gazed at it. 

“Surely I know that dell,” he thought. 
“ Yes, it must be the old Fairies’ Grot. And 
we two stood there and watched the water 
gushing out. -How real it looks! Ah me!” 

And something like a sigh might have been 
heard in that still room, only Mr. Ralph had 
it all to himself, just as he would always wish 
to do, and so no one heard him sigh. 

No one that he could see. There may be 
Presences around us that can both see and 
hear. Our deepest solitude may be thronged 
with busy companionships, only our eyes are 
holden. And it is well that they are so. 

The furniture, he noted, was good, though 
plain. There was not much of it, as suited 
best in so smallaroom. ‘The fireplace was 
old-fashioned, and the mantelpiece was of 
wood, painted to imitate dark green marble. 
The window was small and low, giving a 
good view of the front garden, which was 
separated from the road by a hawthorn hedge. 
This had been neglected, and wanted prun- 
ing, so that it effectually hid the view of the 
road, except over the little wooden gate. 

These were all trifling things to notice, and 


if Mr. Ralph had been in any other room, 
probably he would not have seen them ; but 
being in this room with a curious sense of 
proprietorship, he felt as if he were bound to 
take an interest in these small matters. They 
belonged to him in a sense, and for some 
time, perhaps, he would have them as his 


daily surroundings. So it was desirable to 
make acquaintance with them. As he said 
—I do not defend his cynicism,—“ It does 
not matter, when you get a new friend, how 
he will wear, but it does matter a great deal, 
when you get a new chair, whether that chair 
will prove what you want it to be.” And as 
his new chair now was roomy and easy, he 
began to think he should do very well. 

Just then his housekeeper entered with a 
bright copper kettle, which she placed upon 
the hob. 

“Tt is like company, sir,” she said, “to 
have a kettle singing to you.” 

She did not wait for a rejoinder, but went 
off briskly, and as briskly returned with a 
dish of chops in one hand and a plate of hot 
toast in the other. 

*“ Now it is ready, please, sir,” she said, in 
a pleasant voice ; “and if you want anything 
more, there’s the bell, though I shall hear if 
you call me.” 





Come, this was better than Mr. Gubbins’ 
beaming countenance, and his imaginary 
“If you want anything more, please to ring 
for it.” Mr. Ralph felt the difference as ‘he 
turned round to the table. 

The woman was just going out of the door 
when she turned back, and said hastily, “ Oh, 
sir, I beg pardon, but I quite forgot, there’s 
a cake for you.” 

“A cake!” said Mr. Ralph, looking up. 

“ Yes, sir, here ;” and she drew nearer to 
him the plate on which she had placed a 
small but rich plum cake. 

“TI suppose you made it for me,” observed 
her new master; “I’m sure you are very 
kind to think of me.” 

“Oh dear no, sir! I can make a cake, 
though perhaps not as nicely as that is done. 
But it’s none of my making.” 

** How came it here, then?” 

“Well, sir,” she replied, smiling, “ a pretty 
little lady brought it this morning on purpose 
for you.” 

“ A pretty little lady! I don’t understand,” 
said the gentleman, rather coldly. 

“Yes, sir, a pretty little lady ;” and the 
woman paused, and looked at him, and 
smiled, as if she could have said, “ You must 
be very dull if you can’t guess now.” 

Perhaps Mr. Ralph did not choose to 
guess, or perhaps he was stupid and quite at 
aloss. It may have been the latter, for men 
are so obtuse! So he went on eating a chop. 

His attendant saw she had gone far enough 
with this rather reserved gentleman, so she 
hastened to say, “ Please, sir, Miss Rosie 
Jerram brought it with her aunt’s compli- 
ments.” 

“Oh,” said Mr. Ralph, “I am really much 
obliged to Miss Jerram.” 

He said it, though, as if he did not care for 
the cake, nor for the sender of it. Yet he 
had said he liked sugarplums, only perhaps 
he did not value them in cake. 

But when the door was shut again, and he 
was alone, he put down his knife and fork, 
and took the cake in his hand and looked at 
it carefully, and then put it down with a sigh, 
and went on with his tea-dinner. 

The tea was strong and refreshing, and he 
felt the better for his meal. He even cut 
out a triangular slice of the cake and ate it 
slowly, looking at it in rather an odd way, as 
if it were a cake of an unusual kind, and as 
if the bits of peel and almond which he came 
across were remarkable things to meet with. 
“She’s a good little thing, I do think,” was 
his reflection over the last morsel as he 
swallowed it. 
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He seemed now in a brighter mood, for he 
rang the bell in a cheerful sort of way, and 
when the housekeeper entered he said, 
“Take away ; I’ve made quite a hearty meal. 
You broiled the chops extremely well.” 

“T am glad you liked them, sir.” 

He said no more till she had finished 
clearing the table, and then when she said, 
“Have you any orders for me, sir?” he 
replied, “ No, I don’t know of any just now. 
You had my letter, I suppose ?” 

* Yes, sir.” 

“ And, Mrs. 
your name was?” 

* Webber, sir.” 

“ And, so, Mrs. Webber, you are sure you 
can stay with me, for a time at least, without 
much inconvenience to yourself?” 

“Yes sir, without any. I’ve sent my little 
boy to my sister’s, She’s living at Malcomb, 
near Whiffonsea, and she’ll keep my child as 
long as I like.” 

“Very good. When you are tired of the 
arrangement you must tell me.” 

“Yes, sir,’ 

“And this little Miss Jerram that you were 
speaking about, do you know her ?” 

“Oh yes, sir, she often goes past here on 
her way to the Manor farm. And my little 
dog made friends with her the first time he 
saw her, which isn’t at all usual with him, as 
hé is generally fierce with strangers. But 
little missie called him, and patted him in 
a fearless way, for she never seems afraid 
of anything ; and so he seemed to under- 
stand, and frisked about her just as he 
does about me. I hope, sir, you don’t dis- 

like dogs.” 

“ Oh dear no.” 

“And so Miss Rosie and I got friendly, 
for she hasn’t a spark of pride in her, and 
she often came in when she passed this way, 
and she would sit and tell me about the lady 
who used to live here. Ah! I’m sure she 
was a good lady. If anybody ever found 
peace, I am sure she did. And she sorely 
needed it, for she had not much peace in 
earthly things, poor lady! She knew what 
it was to go through troubled waters and a 
fiery furnace ; but she knew where to put her 
trust, and so she came off more than 
conqueror.” 

“ Are youa Methodist ?” asked Mr. Ralph, 
abruptly. 

“ Please, sir, yes. I hope you don’t mind 





, I forget what you said 


“But perhaps not the same to me, sir,” 
replied Mrs. Webber, respectfully, but 
seriously, “though I don’t know what them 
names mean ; but I’m only a Methodist.” 

“ And so you told this Miss Rosie that I 
was coming to-day.” 

“ No, sir, she knew it before I saw her.” 

“ How was that ?” 

“Oh, sir, news flies fast in a country place,” 
replied Mrs. Webber, smiling. “ It was all 
over the village in no time.” 

“ And that is why she brought the cake ?” 

“ Yes, sir ; she said I was only to give her 
aunt’s compliments, and say she begged your 
acceptance of the cake; but the dear little 
lady told me, only in private as it were, that 
she thought as how you would feel lonely 
coming into a strange house and nobody you 
knew to meet you ; and so she thought she 
would ask Margaret—that’s their old servant, 
sir—to make one of her best cakes, for her 
to bring, so that it might seem like a little 
welcome to you on your arrival. ‘That was 
all, sir; but she is a kind, good child, and 
never happy unless she is doing somebody a 
kindness.” 

“You are right, Mrs. Webber ; it was a 
very kind thought on the part of the little 

irl.” 
4 “ And I think, sir, I may as well put the 
cake and a knife in this cupboard ; and then 
you can eat it when you feel inclined.” _ 
After drawing the thick curtain, and light- 
ing his candles, the good woman ieft him 
again to his reflections. 
These were rather sombre, judging by the 
gravity of his countenance, and the ab- 
stracted way in which he sat gazing into the 
fire. 
“ And so I am now in er house, where 
she used to walk, and sit—perhaps in this 
very chair. It was a strange fancy which 
made me think of coming here. Perhaps not 
very wise. Most likely not. When have I 
ever been wise? Have I not always given 
full swing to my first impulses?—done this 
or that just as the whim led me? Ah, if I 
could only be a piece of mechanism—as 
some philosopher wished himself to be—and 
be wound up every morning, then I should 
go correctly all day, and keep good time. 
But even machines get ‘ out of gear,’ and so 
I am afraid I shouldtoo. That old Method- 
ist would tell me, probably, that it is all 
because I have not ‘found peace ;’ and that 


it.” in one sense is true. I have had no peace 


“Oh no, be anything you like, Sweden- 


of mind for a long time; and I don’t see 





borgian or Universalist, it is all the same|how I am to get any while I see injustice 
to me.” and cruelty allowed to triumph. Js there 
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any Judge? If so, why are such crying 
wrongs of men left unredressed? Tell me 
that.” 

He looked up as he spoke, almost as if he 
were apostrophising somebody present. 

His eye fell on the drawing of the Fairies’ 
Grot. Even by the dim light of the candles 
he could see the sparkling water and the green 
mosses, and old memories awakened and gave 
a reality to the picturedscene. It seemed to 
rebuke his thoughts. 

“Ah, I had faith then,” he said; “at 
least, faith in my fellow-creatures. Faith in 
beauty and love, and in the realization of 
fond hopes. Now I have lost faith. Ah, it 
might well be called the Fairies’ Grot, for 


their spell must have been over me then. | 
They must have danced round me, and | 


woven their airy webs of fancies, as I drank 
of their well. How well I remember it! I 
found an acorn cup, and I filled it with the 


water and gave it to her, and told her it was | 


dangerous to drink it, and she said she was 
not afraid, only I must have a cupful for 
myself, that the spell might work upen me 


too. And we laughed about it, in such care- 
less security of feeling. And now it is only 
a picture ! 


“Well, this is foolish. I did not come 
here to live over the past again. I came be- 
cause—because—ah, it was the old yielding 
to a passing impulse. I felt as if I must 
come. Well, as Mark Tapley says, there 
will be some credit in being jolly here ; so I 
must contrive to be jolly if I can.” 

And still he sat and mused. 

“Well,” at length he said to himself, “I 
have done for ever with Fairies’ Grots, and 
with fairies themselves too, and with fairy- 
looking children as well. No doubt Rosie 
brought that cake as a bribe. She wants to 
get into my confidence. I wish I had not 
eaten any of her cake! Pshaw! what a silly 
thing to wish! There is no harm in bringing 
mea cake. It was a child’s kind thought. 
And of course I am bound to eat it, or I 
shall hurt her feelings. And I would not 
hurt a chidd’s feelings. If she were grown 
up—if she were that Miss Eusebia, for in- 
stance,—I should not be concerned if I hurt 
her feelings—that is, if she has any. But 
one ought to be kind to children, for they 
are transparent and honest ; not playing upon 
us, in mere pastime, to show skill in tortur- 
ing human hearts. 

“ Well——” 

A clock just then struck. 

“Ten! Is it solate? That good woman 
will want to go to bed.” 








| He rang the bell. ‘Now, Mrs. Webber, 
my candle, please, and I'll go to bed.” 

“Yes, sir; I have made bold to choose the 
room for you. It is the one over this.” 
|__ “Any one you like. I leave it all to you. 
| Do as you like with me, so long as you don’t 
starve me.” 
| “Qh no, sir; no fearof that, I hope. This 
| way, sir.” 

She preceded him up the narrow stairs to 
/a comfortable bedroom. There was a fire in 
| the grate. 
| “J thought it would seem more cheerful, 
sir, as the house is strange to you, to have a 
bit of fire in your bedroom.” 

“ All very good.” 

“ What time shall I call you, sir?” 

“Seven, and I should like breakfast at eight. 
Good night.” 
XII.—THE ROSEBUD AT THE 
WINDOW. 


CHAPTER 


Mr. RapH woke up the next morning 
with a mixed feeling of being in a strange 
house, and yet of being at home. “People 
talk of living in lodgings,” thought he, “as 
of a state which is free from the cares and 
troubles of housekeeping, but give me a 
house. One feels more respectable in being 
able to speak of our own house. Besides, 
one feels even to have a stake in the 
country, for one has the pleasure of pay- 
ing rates and taxes. A lodger’s signature is 
of no value to a document, but a house- 
holder’s carries weight. However, I don’t 
imagine I care much for that view of it; but 
it really is pleasant to have a house, though 
a small one, especially to a wandering Arab 
such as I have been. But no, it was not 
Arab, it was raven I was to be till Rosie 
found me the sugar-plums.” 

And then he rose and dressed, and went 
down-stairs, passing the door of the kitchen 
where Mrs. Webber was busy in preparations 
for his breakfast. He exchanged a friendly 
greeting with her, and went into the garden 
at the back of the house. For so small a 
cottage the garden was really a large one, 
abounding in fruit-trees, with a good-sized 
lawn and a summerhouse at the end. The 
sun was shining brightly, and the view was a 
pleasant one. 

He was pleased to see that the garden was 
not overlooked by any neighbouring house. 

| He strolled through the walks, and noticed 
| that they wanted weeding. He entered the 
‘summerhouse and sat down, and thought 
how some one else had brought her work and 
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sat there when the sun was shining as the 
sun was even now doing; sat and looked 
over the garden just as he was doing, and 
thought, and perhaps wept tears of bitter, 
unavailing regret. 

No, he must not think of such things. 
Better think of the fruits and flowers, even 
of that industrious bee on its way home with 
a load of honey ; and try to be like that bee 
—try to extract honey from the flowers. For 
surely the flowers were not only for the bees, 
there must be some for him too—sweet 
flowers scattered over life’s pathway ; let him 
look for them. 

At least, let him leave sad thoughts and 
go in to breakfast, for Mrs. Webber has 
come to the back door, and seems looking 


stood open to allow the sweet morning air to 
perfume the room. 

“TI may as well write my letters now,” 
thought Mr: Ralph, “so I'll bring the 
writing-table near the window, and then I 
shall have both air and sunshine.” 

He did so, and went up-stairs to fetch his 
writing materials. As he came down, Mrs. 
Webber stopped him to ask about dinner. 

“Whatever you like. I dislike thinking 
beforehand what it is to be. So you must 
choose.” 

“Very well, sir; I will do my best. I 
have been cook in a gentleman’s house, so I 
shall be able to give a pretty good guess as 
to what you'll like. But when wouid you like 
your dinner, please, sir?” 

















for him. “When? Ah, that is a different matter. I 
So he went in, and made a hearty break-! think I had better do as the fashion is here. 
fast—the man could generally eat well} When do our neighbours dine?” 
enough, notwithstanding his frequent fits of} ‘ Mostly at one o'clock, sir; that is when 
gloom. they don’t give a dinner party. I’ve been 
Afterwards he felt better, as he much/told so, or else I don’t know so much about 
wished to do, for he was bent on a thorough | Barton as I do about Pegwell. There the 
exploration of the house, to see if there were | gentry dine at six.” 
any relics in any of the rooms—anything,| “Well, it is all the same to me; I’ll dine 
that is, with which memories of the past} at one o’clock too.” 
would link themselves. Mr. Ralph sat there writing, and some- 
He felt partly pleased, partly disappointed. | times laying down his pen, and leaning back 
There was not much which had the power to| in his chair, thinking. Then he would re- 
make its mute appeal. The books had all) sume his writing. So he went on till he had 
been taken away. In the drawing-room he| written several letters. 
found the piano had not been removed, and| And all this time the sunbeams stole in 
on it lay a pile of old music which had not! and made little nests for themselves on the 
been thought worth removal. The few! carpet, and even on the side of his writing- 
pictures on the walls he did not recognise. | table, and some of them danced sparkling 
There was only the feeling—one of mingled | little dances on the steel fender and fire- 
pain and pleasure—that one whom he had_/ irons, and still bolder beams flashed them- 
cared for had lived in these rooms, had sat! selves into the very face of the pier-glass, and 
on these chairs, had played on that instru-| were amazed to find other beams, wondrously 
ment, had used that writing-table. | like themselves, come forward to greet them. 
That writing-table ! He sat down before it; And they were all very joyous. 
with some eagerness. But the drawers were} And the fine fresh air came in with a 
all unlocked, as also the desk on the top, so hearty frankness, as if sure of a welcome, 
most probably all was empty. He would |and wandered at will about the room, giving 
look, however. |a little shake to the door as it passed, not in 
He did look, opening drawer after drawer, | spite, but in fun, just to make it rattle ; and 
and lifting the desk lid. But all was empty. , even came close to Mr. Ralph, and not only 
Care seemed even to have been taken that blew a stray lock of hair over his forehead, 
every scrap of paper should be removed. but peeped under his note-paper and so put 
Not even an old envelope was left. The! it into a flutter. Good-tempered breeze of 
only thing was a little bunch of violets, but the morning! 
they were withered, and their pleasant scent! I believe it blew away some of the fogs 
had long ago departed. They had even be- from Mr. Ralph’s mind, for he looked up 
gun to decay, and it was with something akin smiling at its vagaries, and said, “ What a 
to the patriarch’s “ Bury my dead out of my pleasant breeze !” 
sight,” that Mr. Ralph crossed the room and, Ah, and something else was there pleasant 
threw the poor flowers out of the open too, for just outside the window, peeping in 
window. This was a French window, and! with a sweet smile, and a look which seemed 
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to ask permission to enter, stood Rosie. The| given, only she chose that it should be given, 
sunshine was not brighter, and the wind not| and she did not mean to ask it in set words, 
more frank than thelook of that pretty child ;| before she came inside. So she stood there 
only she would not enter as they had done| smiling, while the wind played with her curls, 
without proper leave. But she stood there, | and the sunshine arrayed her in his brightest 
as if she felt sure that the leave would be | raiment, waiting for Mr. Ralph to notice her. 





THE CAOINAN. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SIGNAL GUN.” 


Every passing year now tells distinctively | motley multitude of men, women, and child- 
upon all the old traditional customs of the} ren, andthe once celebrated “‘ Caoinan ” has 
country side. A few more years, with some | degenerated, with an occasional exception, 
mingling of the population through themedium | into a wild and piteous howl. 
of railways, with further enlightenment of the! The word, as originally written in the 
mind of the mass by the press, and all that| Irish language, is “ cinc,” and not.“ caoinc,” 
will be left of such must be sought for in the) which makes it almost identical with the 
MSS. of those fond of collecting “lore” quite| Hebrew word “cina,” signifying “lamenta- 
out of date in the present age. |tion or weeping, with clapping of hands.” 
This rather odd-looking word, “ Caoinan,”| History tells us this peculiar lament was 
belongs to the Irish language, and its literal} known to the Greeks and Romans, who 
translation is “funeral dirge.” Perhaps it is) learned it from the Eastern nations, among 
as a corruption of the original term, that the| whom it probably had its origin, for the Holy 
vernacular expression “ keen,” or “ keening,” | Scriptures inform us that it was practised by 
has arisen, and those who practise the art|the Israelites in the custom of “ the wailing 
connected with it are called “ keeners.” The} women,” “plaintive music,” and “hired 
Irish have always been remarkable for their| minstrels,” to lament or cry over the dead. 
funeral lamentations, and the amount of mu-| Scattered as the Jews now are, and too often 
sical art therein displayed. Formerly it was| the scorned and persecuted by all nations, 
the universal custom when the body of the) yet, even so, this practice exists still, and on 
deceased friend had been laid out on a bier| the death of one of their body they imme- 
suitably dressed, and much decorated with| diately call for the “mourning women.” 
flowers, for the relatives and the engaged; In Egypt the funeral song is invariably 
keeners to range themselves in two divisions, | used, its length depending on the rank or’ 
one at the head, the other at the feet of the} remarkable deeds of the deceased. The 
corpse, and the chief bard of the head| funeral song introduced in Shakspere’s play 
chorus, softly accompanied by his harp, sang| of “ Cymbeline,” where (the scene is laid in 
the first stanza of the Caoinan, or funeral} Wales), upon the supposed death of Imo- 
song. | gen, it is used, will, no doubt, come into the 
This opening verse always lauded any pate no of some readers. Sir Walter Scott, 
and noble qualities of the departed, or any|when alluding to the “Coronach” of the 
remarkable deeds performed by him. When/| Highlanders, said it was precisely similar to 
it was ended, the foot semichorus began the|the “Ullulatus” of the Romans, and the 


lamentation cry, or “ Ullaloo,” in which they | celebrated “ Ullaloo” of the Irish ; that the 


were answered by the other section, and then | words of the “ Coronach” were not always 
both united in a general wail. Thus alter-| articulated, but when they were so, expressed 
nately were the dirge and choruses solemnly | the praises of the deceased, and the loss the 
performed at intervals during the days and/clan sustained by his death. 
nights preceding the burial, the Ullaioo only} A missionary, writing from a mountainous 
ceasing on the closing of the grave. part of Barbary, says, “The Shilhenses 
But whatever merit might formerly have|here have the very same custom as the 
existed in these vocal obsequies of the Irish, | Arabs, the Jews, and the Irish, of crying and 
they have at present little of which to boast, | lamenting in dirges over their dead, tearing 
either in melody, harmony, or dignity of|their hair, and asking the deceased, ‘ Why, 
manner ; for the keeners usually consist of a|oh! why did you die ?’” 
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We have given these proofs to our readers 
now to show them that the well-known 
custom, so long used in Ireland, of “ keening ” 
over the dead, is of remote antiquity, noticed 
by every traveller, and seems derived from 
their Celtic ancestors. It was one of the 
duties of “the bard,” who was always at- 
tached to the family of every Irish chief or 
noble, to raise the dirge or keen, and the 
household assisted on the required occasions, 
but, at a more recent period, this has been 
entrusted to hired mourners. 

The custom was universally adhered to in 
Ireland, quite as much in families of the 
highest condition as amongst the lower class, 
until about the middle of the last century, 
and some of the poems composed on such 
occasions have been preserved, and trans: 
lated from Irish into English, showing many 
proofs of genius in their figurative language 
and poetical imagery. - We have endeavoured 
to give an historical sketch of this ancient 
custom, and describe the fashions of its per- 
formance, and we have also alluded to its de- 
generation into “the wild Irish cry ;” but a 
friend having given the writer some keens, 
noted down as they were keened about 
thirty years ago, and then translated into 
English, it would be a pity to withhold from 
the public such genuine and good specimens 
of what the Caoinan in its pure form really is, 
and superior to any used in the present day. 

Donach Dunlevie was a poor fisherman 
belonging to a remote district in the county 
of Kerry ; he, with his wife and children, had 
become converts from the Roman Catholic 
Church. Ona very stormy night, pursuing 
his occupation of fishing, he was wrecked, and 
so lost his boat, and though his life was then 
spared, he caught cold at the time, which 
turned into a rapid decline, that caused his 
death in a few months subsequently. His 
sister Norah was famed for her “keening,” 
being able to recount the honours and deeds 
for generations of every family, were they 
great or simple, in the remote district she had 
never been away from. 

Norah cursed her brother Donach on his 
death-bed, in consequence of his change of 
belief, and afterwards she keened over his 
body in the wildest grief, believing (as all the 
lower class in Ireland do) in the everlasting 
misery to the soul of one who forsakes the 
creed of his forefathers ; therefore it would 
be impossible to {convey an idea to any 
reader—not Irish especially—of the suffering 
and sorrow of a case like Norah’s. The fol- 
lowing is a literal translation of her keen over 
her brother, Donach Dunlevie :— 





**In the deep mighty ocean, the dark night it found 


thee, 

The tides and the waves, they were foaming around 
thee 

When doubling the headland; ‘Oh!’—here’s the 
sad token, 


Thy heart and thy vessel together were broken. 


“ My sorrow, my sorrow, it drives me to madness, 

*Oh!’—never again shall my sore heart know glad- 
ness ; 

‘Oh! ’—sadly it grieves me to think that these dangers 

And troubles came o’er thee, when toiling for 
strangers, 


‘Oh !’—would that thy grave were made under the 
billow, 

And would that the wild shark himself were thy 
pillow, : 

Than thus, on thy bed, in thy senses to lie, 

And our church and her priesthood so boldly deny !” 


Here the blank in the original keen is 
filled by “ Ullaloos,” and on their wailing out 
into echoes, fainter and fainter, Norah 
keened in a different measure, the last two 
verses being addressed to the widow and 
children of Dunlevie :— 


‘Oh! Donach, Donach, can it be, 
And hast thou left us so, 
The germ, the flower of all thy race, 
With heretics togo? .. . 
Ullaloo ! Ullaloo. 
‘“‘ We'll lay thee in thy father’s grave, 
Beneath thy mother’s head, 
No parson o’er thee e’er shall pray, 
No Bible e’er be read. . . . 
Ullaloo! Ullaloo ! 


* No children of Dunlevie’s line 
Are ye, nor of his race. 
Beneath him ye shall never lie, 
Nor in his tomb find place. . . . 
Ullaloo ! Ullaloo ! 
‘* His gatherings, his earnings all, 
They may belong to thee ; 
But we, his kindred flesh and blood, 


Deep, deep in himare we.” . . . 
Ullaloo ! Ullaloo.” 


The English reader must unavoidably lose 
the original pathos and beauty of these keens 
through the medium of translation, although 
they have been made as literal as was possi- 
ble, from the rich figurative Irish language 
into the colder English tongue. ‘The poetic 
beauty of these keens seems remarkable, 
coming from one whocould neither read nor 
write, had never been absent from her own 
country, chiefly taught from the light of 
nature, and the glorious scenery around, and 
gifted with a lovely musical voice that she 
seemed to use in every variation of sadness, 
in that wail which, once heard, can never be 
forgotten. 

The following dirge was for Norah’s own 
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son, who died at sea about the same time 


The lady who translated these keens had 


that her brother Donach Dunlevie was} been from her childhood trained in the many 


wrecked at home. Kathleen was Dunlevie’s 
widow, and went to visit Norah in her deep 
anguish. The sixth verse alludes to the 
universal belief amongst the lower class in 
Ireland that the last person interred must 
draw water for all souls in purgatory until 
relieved by a new comer. It is necessary to 
give these explanations in order to under- 
stand the sense of the dirge. 


NORAH’S KEEN OVER HER SON. 


‘** And am I bereft of my fatherless boy, 
The stay of the widow, my comfort, my joy, 
My hope and my darling, the light of my eyes, 
Now low in the midst of blue ocean he lies. 


‘¢ The waves, they were foaming, the tempest began, 
On thee all my thoughts ‘Oh’ my Donacha ran, 
Still fiercer the winds, and the sea mountains high, 
For thee my heart trembled, for thee did I sigh. 


‘¢ But, ‘Oh’ when the sun shone so clear and so fair 
On the blue waves so calm, not a ripple was there 
In that deep mighty ocean ; no tempest, no blast, 


In that smooth crystal wave was my Donacha cast. | 


‘¢ And that very mantle, so calm and so cold, 
That very blue wave did my Donacha enfold ; 
When ‘‘Cheame Fra”* with seaweed is all over- 
spread, 
I will think of those weeds which encircle thy head. 


‘* When the sun shining on the calm wave I see, 
I must think of the wave that once opened for thee, 
And in the dark tempest and wild rushing blast, 
Oh ! then may I feel that thy perils are past. 


‘¢ Vet still there’s a comfort, a comfort so dread, 
Thou ne’er shalt draw water for heretic dead. 
It gives a moment—one moment of joy— 
To think that employment is spared thee, my boy. 


‘* But while, my poor Donacha, thus I deplore, 
Is this widow Kathleen comes in at my door. 
Oh! Kathleen, my comfort, my treasure, is gone, 
Nought but sadness and grief to me can belong. 


‘* With sorrow, with anguish, my heart it will burst, 
When I think of that brother, the brother I cursed 
When I think of Dunlevie laid low in his grave, 
And Donacha ogef sleeping under the wave.” 


KATHLEEN’S REPLY. 


** Oh Nora, thy sorrow, thy anguish I feel, 
But still there is One all that anguish can heal ; 
There is One in affliction a comfort, a stay, 


There is One, and but One, can soothe sorrow 


away. 


** Oh! look to our Saviour, let Him be thy trust. 


| difficulties of the Irish language, consequently 
| she was well fitted to appreciate and enjoy 
| traditions, scenery, and character, in their 


separate and varied forms, such as she met 
with during a pedestrian excursion she made 
'with a friend into a remote district of the 
| south-western coast of Ireland, their head- 
quarters being at the rector’s house during 
their sojourn in the locality. 

| The rectory was situated in the centre of a 
scattered parish, which, south and west, was 
/bounded by open sea. No public convey- 
ance passed within twenty miles of the house, 
therefore travellers could only reach it by 
riding, by walking, or by a boat; its sur- 
rounding farm, with constant gifts from the 
fishermen, supplied nearly all required in this 
simple home ; any additional luxury from the 
distant city had to be brought in panniers 
slung across the backs of mountain ponies, 
or on the useful donkeys. 

Sometimes the wandering pedlar with his 
pack found his way into this region, and re- 
ceived for his city goods valuable home- 
spun, home-knitted, and home-woven ar- 
ticles in exchange. 

The travellers, whom I shall call Aileen 
,and Mary, drove as far as it was possible into 
this wild district, and then had to trust to 
their feet to take them to their destination. 
This allowed them often to diverge from the 
beaten track, and gave them an opportunity 
of halting when any lovely scene, beside lake 
or mountain, glen or sea view, arose; and 
also of examining memorials of past ages, in 
| various forms, sometimes the chieftain’s 
castle, with fortalices and raths ; sometimes 
remnants of ecclesiastical greatness, each and 
all having its legend or its tradition. 

Aileen’s thorough knowledge of the Irish 


*| language enabled her to collect information 


|as she passed through the parish; and, by 
| addressing the people in their native tongue, 
| she quickly found an entrance to their hearts. 
| Aileen easily traced in the chequered life 
| of these Irish a full reflection of the unusually 
| varied aspect of the country, where their 
| gaiety and deep sadness, their warm affec- 
|tions but strong resentments, their smiles 
and tears, love and hatred, reminded her of 


Our hearts and our hopes must be weaned from the | the lights and shadows of their landscapes, 


dust ; 
To Hin, as a light, as a refuge repair, 
On Him cast thy burden, on Him cast thy care; 
For Jesus, who triumphed o’er death and the grave, 
Oh! He is both able and willing to save.” 





* A rock. 


T Young. 


with the frowning precipices and quiet glens, 
wild torrents and rippling streams, lakes, 
woods, valley and mountain, sea and shore, 
blended by nature’s hand, beneath a sky that 
as often smiled in sunshine as melted in 
tears. 
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It was on a glowing autumn evening that 
both the travellers reached their destination, 
where they were hospitably welcomed by the 
rector and his family. He had resided there 
for the past forty years, and was beloved by 
all around, and not only by his own flock ; 
he was a perfect scholar in the Irish lan- 
guage, therefore held the great master-key 
that opened every heart; he could read, 
write, speak, preach, think in, and feel quite 
at his ease in the tongue, and so could com- 
municate direct from heart to heart. 

This venerable man gave Aileen every 
kind of help in translating: ancient MSS. and 
inscriptions. “ I use the Scriptures in Irish,” 
he said, “ not as an arsenal to resort to for 
arms to defend a party, and conquer an 
enemy, but as a matchless temple, where I 
delight to retire and contemplate the beauty, 
the symmetry, and noble magnificence of its 
structure, to increase reverence, and excite 
worship to the holy God therein preached.” 

Such were some of the first remarks Aileen 
heard from this childlike sage ; it was there- 
fore no surprise to find he took an unceasing 
interest in translating portions of the sacred 
volume to circulate amongst these poor 
native Irish, chiefly fishermen and their fami- 
lies, too frequently deprived of their chief 
means of subsistence by the untimely death 
of those whose occupation lies amid the 
waves. 

The old rector had evidently lived a life 
of deep study as well as usefulness in this 
lonely region, apart from the many excite- 
ments belonging to civilized life ; but he in- 
formed us that the native Irish laid claim to 
great antiquity, and prized literary lore; so 
that the study of the Irish tongue in itself, 
as likewise the tracing to the various 
languages it had affinity with, must prove 
interesting occupation to all. But he used 
the language chiefly as the great medium for 
his communicating the glorious truths of 
revelation, and he had for many years 
observed the strong hold and fascination 
they held over their affections. 

The day after Aileen and her friends’ 
arrival at the rectory they had the oppor- 
tunity of hearing the “Caoinan,” keen, or 
“Trish cry” in its best form, and also of 
witnessing a multitude that it was an as- 
tonishment to see collected in such a lonely 
district. 

The Ullulations of the professed keeners, 
the cries and tears of the relatives of the 
deceased, were most touching. But long 
before the mournful train appeared Aileen 
heard a faint wailing sound, so wild, so weird- 














like, that she could scarcely believe it was 
not “imaginary echoes.” However, she 
heard it again and again, at intervals of a 
few seconds, the sounds coming each time 
more distinctly as the procession neared and 
the wind carried the voices towards the 
party from the rectory. The wail gradually 
rose into a full tone, and then died away 
into silence, resembling the sounds from an 
£olian harp, when they rise and then float 
away into cadences. 

Suddenly a turn in the road gave Aileen 
and her companions a full view of the 
funeral, as it moved slowly down a winding 
path leading from the mountains to the 
shore. The effect of the entire scene was 
striking and imposing. In front, where the 
crowd was most dense, Aileen distinguished 
by their cloaks (several of them being scarlet 
gave a very pictorial effect to the group) 
about forty females, and in their midst the 
bier, carried by men. They halted at one 
of those ancient cells, or little hermitages 
with pointed roofs of stone, such as may still 
be seen near the shore along that coast, and 
on some of the islets near it. Thither the 
bodies of those who have been drowned are 
frequently conveyed, to be there keened over 
for days and nights preceding the burial. 

The priests rarely attend the funeral to 
the grave, performing their service before the 
body leaves the house, and to this the fact in 
some degree is due of the keeping up the old 
custom of “ keening,” and so avoiding the sad 
and depressing'silence that would otherwise 
reign upon such occasions, the mourners 
thus praising the departed and relieving 
themselves by the most singularly plaintive 
and mournful expression of excessive grief 
that can be imagined. 

The music of an ancient keen had been 
preserved by the rector, which enabled 
Aileen to judge better of its style and beauty 
than when sung, accompanied by the words, 
which she was anxious to note down as 
keened. The air was rude, very simple, bold, 
highly impassioned in some bars, and then 
deeply affecting. 

The rectory party mixed freely in this 
singular scene, and Aileen listened to much 
of the conversation between the people and 
the old rector. One young man appeared 
very intelligent, and to have a correct know- 
ledge of English for the common business 
of life, yet gave some answers to Aileen’s 
questions that she considered could only 
have proceeded from extreme ignorance ; 
but on her addressing him in his native 
tongue (Irish), she felt quite amazed at his 
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clear views on great religious truths. English, | that Aileen noted down as they were keened, 
therefore, was his language for commerce,|are as good specimens of the “ Caoinan” 
but Irish of his heart. |as could be produced, and superior to any 
It is a fact that cannot be set aside that, | keened in present days. The parish where 
through the medium of the Irish language Aileen heard them still remains a region be- 
alone can its native children take in fully | yond railways ; and, in a degree, retains its 
“the Story of Peace,” as they call the sacred | primitive simplicity and rural ways. The 
volume. The’ rector had translated “ The old rector has gone to his rest, but he lives 
Pilgrim’s Progress” into Irish, and told/in influence still amongst grateful hearts. 
Aileen “‘ the Pilgrim” had never met with a| The Irish Testament, from which these simple 
warmer welcome than in an Irish cottage on | ‘people loved to hear him read portions, is 
a cold winter’s night. The thirst for infor- | now in the possession of the Dunlevies, in 
mation and the extreme quickness of the | Kathleen’s cottage; her son, Donach, pur- 
Irish are remarkable. We shall give one of|sues the same fishing trade as his father, but 
the many facts collected by Aileen in her| in his recreation hours frequently reads from 
visit as an instance. A few miles distant | this blessed Book by the light of the moon on 
from the rectory lived some children who had | the sea-shore, surrounded by a group of 
acquired the first elements of reading, writing, | neighbours, anxious to hear of One who not 
and arithmetic without a book, without a/|only taught in the splendid temple, but also 
pencil, without a slate ; their place of meet-| preached upon mountains, in ships, and by 
ing a graveyard, the long flat stones with in- | the sea-side. 
scriptions being used instead of books, w hilst | May not His followers, in all humility, 
a bit of chalk and the gravestones served for | then, imitate His example, and convenience 
pencil and slate. |for the time in a measure serve to consecrate 
Youthful readers, you who, in these golden | each place used for such instruction, as the 
hours of the present day, are given every fa- | voice of that authority under which they act 
cility to enable you to lay in a large stock of | reaches to the end of time? 
all kinds of information, be industrious ; and | 
if at times you feel tempted to murmur at 
tasks assigned to you, remember the fact just | 
mentioned about the poor little Irish child-| 
ren, and their perseverance amidst real diffi- | 
culties ; therefore take courage, and a hint | 
from them. 
Before Aileen’s visit ended she collected a | 
great deal of information respecting the Irish | 
language and old customs ; heard and trans- | 
lated several keens and curious inscriptions ; 
but the two keens that we have given, and 


‘* We are not so apt to forget our God 

As those who dwel 1 on the dry safe sod ; 
For we know each leaping wave we meet 
May prove a crystal winding-sheet. 

We know each blustering gale that blows 
May requiem to a last repose, 

And the chafing tide, as it roars and swells, 
Hath as solemn a tone as the calling bells. 
But little do we bold mariners care 

What hour we fall or what risk we dare, 
For the groan on the struggling sailor s lip 
Is less for himself than his sin! king y ship.” 


« Soug of the Mariners ° 2 


POETS AND PREACHERS. 
I. JOHN CLARE.—Sccond Paper. 
Mr. Frederick Martin, draws of John Clare 


at this time. 
At his visitor’s request, Clare produced a 


PEASANT 


Tue visit of Mr. Drury was a turning-point 
in Clare’s life. He had seen the prospectus, 
and being struck with its extreme simplicity, 














had determined to find out the author and 
have a look at his poems. But the singular 
appearance of the poet must have surprised 
him even more than the peculiar style of the 
prospectus. “A man of short stature, keen 
eager eyes, high forehead, long hair, falling 
down in wild and almost grotesque fashion 
over his shoulders, and garments tattered 
and torn, altogether little removed from 
rags,’—such is the portrait his biographer, 


bundle of his poems, the first of which so 
pleased the bookseller that he at once made 
him a most generous offer, in effect to print 
the poems at his own expense, and give Clare 
the profits. 

But when he read over another packet of 
poems which Clare sent him afterwards, the 


| bookseller began to be afraid he had gone 


too far, and ‘accordingly asked the opinion 
of a learned clergyman; who, no doubt 
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shocked at the bad spelling and grammar, | he saw the beautiful unknown world gleam- 
pronounced decidedly against them. A few|ing on the horizon. Heaven had lifted the 
days after, Clare went over to Stamford to/ dark clouds; the load of life fell from his 
learn what was going tobe done. Mr. Drury) | back ; he could walk, run, scale any height ; 
put the clergyman’s letter into his hands ;| he would soon reach that elysium of poetic 
Clare read it, burst into tears, and rushed | | | fame he had dreamt of ; and then “ the crown 
out of the shop. The bookseller, grieved at | of bays,” for which he had hoped and waited 
his want of tact, ran after him, and by dint | so long, would descend on his brow. 
of much talk consoled him. The poems; But ‘perhaps no one more heartily enjoyed 
were then sent up to Mr. Taylor, a publisher | that happy hour than the bearer of the good 
in Fleet Street, who had the discrimination | news. John pressed him to stop and have 
to see that their author was a real poet, and | something to eat, but when he had done so, 
only wanted polishing. From this time forth | both he ‘and his mother betrayed by their 
Mr. Drury proved his friend. He had him | looks that there was nothing to offer their 
continually to his house, lent him books, ad-| visitor. Mr. Holland replied that he was 
vised and talked with him, and used his in-| thinking about having some dinner, and if 
fluence over him in a very laudable manner. | they would let him would send for it from 
But, alas for such poets as our hero,—/|the “ Blue Bell” and have it there. 
there was little hope for them in those days} Instead of one dinner came enough for 
except they consented to yield themselves to four, and when they sat down the minister 
the enervating influence of patronage. It) reverently said, “‘ Every good gift and every 
mattered little to a sturdy self-reliant man, perfect gift is from above, and cometh down 
when he had fairly got on his own legs, but from the Father of lights.” 


| 
} 
| 
} 


it was a continual source of pain to a sensi “ Amen,” fervently ejaculated Clare. 
tive, gentle, clinging nature such as Clare’s.; Thus they ‘‘did eat and drink before the 


He was sure to rely too much upon it, he Lord on that day with great gladness,” It 
was sure to surrender too much to it, and| was a blessed moment, and happy had it 
then to resent its very natural dictation. been for Clare if the spirit which then per- 

He was not, however, without friends, vaded his lowly habitation could have been 
who treated him asa man ought to be treated. | his guide through the new and untried life 
Such an one was Mr. Holland, the Inde- into which he was about to emerge. But it 
pendent Minister at Market Deeping. Meet-| was not to be. His soaring genius had to 
ing with Clare’s prospectus, one of the poems | suffer many a bitter experience, and never 
so pleased him that he made a pilgrimage after all, in this life, arrive at that happy 
to Bridge Casterton to see the writer. He, childlike contentment which shed such a 
found him in a lime-kiln, scribbling on the halo of joy and peace over the lives of some 
top of his hat. The acquaintance soon of his more ungifted neighbours, and which 
ripened into friendship; and nothing was so he himself had described so truly in his 
grateful or encouraging to Clare as the ballad of “The Woodman,” a poem he had 
genuine commendation which he received expressly dedicated to Mr. Holland. 
from the good man, when from time to time, __ For no other strength but that which came 
he put a new poem into his hands to read. | from peace with God, and the certain assur- 
Thus he helped Clare to a truer faith in him- | ance that the divine Hand wascontinually held 
self, and so sustained his courage. Mr. Taylor | out to sustain and guide him, would be equal 
had taken his work in hand, but months had | to his needs in the trying scenes he was about 
elapsed and no news came of its fate. Clare to pass through. For the troubles he had 
was beginning to despair, when one wet day | hitherto known, the discords his soul had as 
who should appear at his cottage door but | yet experienced were light compared with 
Mr. Holland, his face beaming with pleasure. those which were to follow. 

“Am I not a good prophet?” said he,| A fierce temptation was already lying in 
coming up to John and shaking him by both | wait for him. Clare has fallen into the snare 
hands. so strangely common among the rural poor, 

Clare was mystified, but soon to his great | —the delusion that courtship is the same as 
delight he heard that his book was out, and | matrimony. 
that it was the talk of the town—in fact,a| It came, as temptation often does, in a 
great success. form seemingly beautiful, and totally unex- 

His spirits rose at once to the seventh| pected. 
heaven. The longings, the hopes, the am-| When the London Reviews came down 
bitions of his life were realized. Once more’ that January, the great people in the neigh- 
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bourhood were astonished to find that a poet | 
had arisen amongst them,—perhaps a Burns, | 
some one who would shed fame on all who| 
had to do with him. ‘ | 

One day an old general met him in Mr. | 
Drury’s shop, and took him home to his| 
mansion, where a romantic young lady made | 
love to him, a proceeding which well-nigh 
tempted him to the wickedness of repudiating 
his Patty, to whom he was now bound by the 
tenderest ties. 

As he returned home that night from his 
wanderings after the unknown bliss which | 
had beckoned to him so alluringly from the 
far-off horizon, Clare felt that the clouds had 
already dropped, and with all his glory he was 
still a heartsore, struggling man. Happily 
he overcame the great temptation to forsake 
Patty, and without more ado he married her, 
and brought her home to the old cottage at 
Helpstone. 

It is beyond my purpose to trace the his- 
tory of his literary life. Suffice it to say that 
his patrons carried him up to London, and 
made a great show of him for one season. 
The long overcoat he wore to conceal his 
poverty, he stoutly refused to take off in 
the hottest of rooms or the densest of 
crowds, so that he was a great sensation 
in every saloon to which he was taken. As 
handsome as a nobleman, yet so clownish, 
so unsophisticated, it was delicious to have 
the monotonous perfection of good society 
croken by such a singular apparition. 

Nevertheless he gave his keepers some | 
anxiety, as he would only make friends with 
those who he felt really sympathized with 
him, and these were too often of the Billings’ 
stamp, rowdies of the cultured class, men! 
who took him to the lowest theatres, and into 
the worst company. Happily he made one 
friendship of the Holland type. Admiral 
Lord Radstock, a noble specimen of an 
English gentleman, who had nothing of the 
mere patron about him, met him at dinner ; | 
and the peer and the peasant being both true, 
simple-hearted men, felt “that touch of| 
nature which makes the whole world kin,” 
and became fast friends for life. Lord} 
Radstock, who to a fine manly nature united | 
great literary abilities and sound common| 
sense, was able and willing to be of the| 
utmost service to the poor poet. 

This was not the only time he visited 
London. He came up on three subsequent 
Occasions, and was introduced into the 
literary society of the day, meeting such men 
as Hazlitt and Cunningham, De Quincey and 
Lamb, and the great Coleridge. But in the 

VI. 
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little cottage at Helpstone they must have 
learnt to dread these London journeys, for 
he invariably came back unhappy and dis- 
contented, and not able to apply himself to 
ordinary work. 

Instead of finding him some post of use- 
fulness, where he could labour either mentally 
or physically, his injudicious patrons took it 
into their heads that the best possible thing 


‘to do for him was to endow him with an 
annuity. So they opened a subscription, and 


publicly turned the poet into a pauper, 
hanging what proved something like a mill- 
stone about his neck, namely, a little delusive 
income of £45 per annum. 

Poor Clare! He did what he could to 
struggle against this destruction of his 
independence, but it was a faint struggle. 
The taint was in his blood. For ages his 
ancestors had lived upon the crumbs that 


‘fell from the rich man’s table, and how 


could he resist the belief that it was his fate 
to have his wants supplied by doles out of 
noblemen’s pockets ? 

Now and then he made a spasmodic effort 
at independence. Once he wanted to spend 


| a part of the capital of his annuity in a small 


freehold, and turn farmer, The brothers 
Billings had found the usual end of such 
ways. They were deeply in debt, and forced 
to sell their freehold. They offered it to 
Clare, but, to his great chagrin, Lord 
Radstock, who was a trustee of the fund, 


| would not consent to its purchase. 


Unhappily that disinterested and intelligent 
friend died too early for Clare’s advantage. 


| Clare, anxious to do something, persisted in 


his scheme of becoming a farmer, and got 


' deeper and deeper into pecuniary embarrass- 


ment. 
In 1821 came out his second volume of 


‘poems, “The Village Minstrel,” but the 


sensation was over; the peasant poet was out 
of fashion, and the book did not sell. The 
volume is tinged throughout with a more 
continuous and profounder melancholy than 
the “ Rural Life and Scenery,” showing that 


| worldly fame had already made a sad life 


sadder. His family was increasing ; so, what 
with disappointment and debt, it is not sur- 
prising that he fell ill. 

In 1825 “The Shepherd’s Calendar” was 


| published, and although it contains some of 


the most wonderfully descriptive nature- 
painting in the English language, and some 
most touching tales—as true to village life as 
Crabbe’s ;—it was not a success. 
There are few bits of nature-painting finer 
than his description of a July day. When 
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the summer heat grows fiercer and fiercer,—_ 


to bring them out in a popular form. How- 


| ever, I look forward to the day when John 


Till noon burns with its blistering breath 
Around, and day dies still as death ; 
The busy noise of man and brute 
Is on a sudden lost and mute ; 

E’en the brook that leaps along 

Seems weary of its bubbling song, 

And so soft its waters creep, 

Tired silence sinks in sounder sleep. 

The cricket on its banks is dumb, 

The very flies forget to hum ; 

And save the waggon rocking round, 

The landscape sleeps without a sound. 
* * * - 


And in the over-heated air 

Not one light thing is floating there, 
Save that to the earnest eye 

The restless heat is twittering by.” 


VO [te 


JOHN CLARE’S COTTA 


Or a picture in perfect harmony with the , 
burst of joy which all creation feels in early 
summer-time :— 


‘** The driving boy, beside his team, 
Of May-month’s beauty now will dream, 
And cock his hat, and turn his eye 
On flower, and tree, and deepening sky ; 
And oft burst loud in fits of song, 
And whistle as he reels along ; 
Cracking his whip in starts of joy, 
A happy, dirty, driving boy.” 


But what are one or two quotations,—his 
poems abound with descriptions and touches 
of character true and vivid as these. It 
seems strange, indeed, that they should be 
so little appreciated, so that it does not 
appear to be worth the while of any publisher 











lating his troubles Earl Fitzwilliam appeared 


Clare shall be received and read and loved 
by his own people, as the truest exponent of 
their wrongs and miseries they ever had or 
ever will have. 

But to return to his actual history ; his 
wants drove him now to a singular trade for 
a poet. He tried to hawk his own books 
about the country ; but this too was a failure, 
and he gave it up in despair. 

With fierce ardour he began again to labour 
on his little farm. Sometimes he would work 
on fifteen or sixteen hours a day, but it was in 
vain. His frantic efforts to keep the wolf 
from the door only made it come the sooner. 


MRE na 


GE AT HELPSTONE. 


He was confined to his bed for a month. 
Poverty, gaunt and hungry, came upon him. 
His children wanted bread. 

When he came out of his sick room, his 
creditors began dunning him, especially his 
landlord, who threatened to turn him out of 
his house. 

His love for the old place was something 
touching—something impossible to conceive 
of by those who have ample means, and are 
accustomed to the pleasures and benefits of 
constant change. And so, when they talked 
about turning him out, it almost drove him 
beside himself. In his dismay, he ran like 


a child to his friend, the butler at Melton 


Park. It so happened that while he was re- 
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on the scene, and Clare in his excitement | 
poured them all out to him. The earl| 
listened with much sympathy ; and, anxious | 
to relieve his anxiety, told him that he would | 
find a cottage where he should live rent-free. 
Lord Fitzwilliam was better than his word, 
for he took pains to select the most charming | 
spot in his domain, thinking it would please 
the poet. But when the time came for 
taking possession, Clare could not make up 
his mind to go. He dallied and delayed | 
until his wife could bear it no longer, and at 
last the flitting came—he walking on moodily 
in the rear. It was a bitter trial to him, and 
he solaced himself in his own way by pour- 
ing out his heart in the verses,— 
‘* I’ve left my own old Home of Homes, 
Green fields, and every pleasant place ;” 
concluding with the lines so conscious of 
daily increasing sadness, so hopeless of the 
present and the future,— 
‘*T dwell on trifles, like a child— 
I feel as ill becomes a man; 
And yet my thoughts, like weedlings wild, 

Grow up and blossom where they can : 
They turn to places known so long, 

And feel that joys were dwelling there ; 
So home-fed pleasure fills my song 

That hath no present joy to share.” 

And now, though he had a house to live 
in and £45 a year, yet with a wife and 
children, and laden with debt, he could 
not keep his head above water. Poverty 
came on like an armed man, and what 
rendered it worse to bear than before was 
that the friends who had surrounded him 
from a child could not know. So he sank 
deeper and deeper into distress of mind and 
body. 

One day in the winter following he went 
out, having left his children almost starving. 
The time passed on, and he did not re- 
turn. His little girl was sent to look for him. 
She found him lying insensible by the river- 
side. ‘They dragged him home, got him to 
bed, and there he lay a poor invalid until the 
spring-time came again. Then he sat up 
once more in his chair and looked at his 
books. His wife would have him go out. 
She had known of old— 

‘** How forth into the fields he went, 

And nature’s living motion lent 

The pulse of life to discontent.” 
But nature-medicine would do no longer; 
he was conscious of it and refused to go. It 
was not merely physical disease, it was not 
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and he found it wormwood and gall. The 
beautiful unknown land had appeared so 
near. It was but “a moment’s mockery.” 
Every new effort he had made, every new 
pleasure he had tasted, only proved that the 
“ distance” was more “ hopeless ” than ever, 
and that the land of earthly satisfaction 
was an illusion ;. that though it might seem 
to rise for an hour on the horizon, it would 
only be to— 





‘* Flash on despair the joy it could not reach,” 


So he sank down as he did when a child, 
footsore and heartsore, longing for a father’s 
hand to help him home again. But no 
labourer in a neighbouring field came to him 
now. No one even offered him the driest 
crust of Divine truth, whereon he might 
stay his soul till he reached the father’s 
home again. 

Can we be surprised that nature-worship 
afforded him no hope, now that he turned 
instinctively to where he believed God was 
to be found? He took down the Bible; he 
began to read in a blind sort of way the 
theological books he possessed. But though 
he read, he could not understand. He was 
like the eunuch, who, reading the most preg- 
nant chapter in the Old Testament, answered 
the question, “Understandest thou what 
thou readest?” with the humble reply, 
** How can I, unless some one teach me?” 
But there was none to teach Clare, and so 
he lost himself in admiration of the poetry 
of the Bible. He was so captivated with the 
golden tints, the brilliant hues, the aérial 
perspective, that he forgot these were but 
the glorious and transitory garments of 
eternal truths which he had yet to find. 
As was natural to every troubled man coming 
to the Bible for consolation, he fastened on 
the Psalms and the Book of Job. When 
the doctor came to see him he could talk of 
nothing but the Bible. He told him that he 
meant to write a volume of religious poetry, 
simple explanations of the truths of the 
Bible. 

The doctor was pleased, and told Clare 
|that he would leave no stone unturned to 
| get him subscribers. This he did, but to his 
surprise, whenever he came with news of 
|what he was doing, Clare seemed utterly. 
\indifferent, and could only talk about the 
| Bible. On one occasion he cried out, “Is 
jnot this Book of Job a wonderful poem? 
| Let me read you my paraphrase of it.” In 


entirely mental, it was something deeper|a tremulous voice he read until he came to 


still, —his spirit was wounded. 


He had/the last lines, and then burst into tears. 
tasted the bitter cup the world had to give, | The kind doctor was alarmed. It looked as 
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if there was something more than bodily 
weakness. But after the fit was over he 
conversed rationally enough. There was a 
rift in the clouds for the last time. 

Alas, poor Clare! He was straining his 
eyes once more into the beautiful unknown. 
Doubtless he was feeling after God, if haply 
he might find Him. He had, as all poets 
must have, a religious nature, but he had 
never felt the want of God Aimse/f until 
now. He had felt Him to be supremely 
good, and great, and glorious, and had re- 
joiced like Cowper “to look up from nature 
unto nature’s God.” He had loved to call 
on all nature to join with him in praising its 
glorious Creator. There are few religious 
lyrics, indeed, in the English language finer 
than his “Song of Praise,” and “ Nature’s 
Hymn to Deity ;” but it does not appear 
from his works or his life that he had up to 
this time ever felt ‘his need of God asa 
Saviour from sin. Now, poor man, he was 
eagerly stretching out his hands ; there was 
something in that blessed Book—something 
deeper, more glorious than ever he had 
thought of before. It was the true medicine ; 
but oh! he could not find it. It was the 
true light glimmering on the far-off horizon, 
but the clouds were fast coming. A long night 
of darkness was about to settle on his soul. 

For months his faithful wife watched and 
waited, hiding the dread secret as long as 
she could. But a sudden visit of Clare to 
the vicar of Helpstone revealed the extent of 
the calamity. He burst out in a manner 
which left no doubt of his insanity. Medical 
advice was at once taken, and he was re- 
moved to an asylum in Epping Forest. 

By outdoor employment and exercise they 
sought to restore the tone of his mind. He 
was allowed to roam about the Forest at will, 
but strictly forbidden to write poetry. But 
even this restriction was relaxed, and now 
and then he presented the doctor with a 
composition. 

These bits were more touchingly beautiful 
than ever, but they betrayed the fact that 
even now, when chaos reigned in his mind, 
his soul was again straining after a beautiful 
vision ; that, even in his deep despondency, the 
horizon was flashing with another illusive joy. 

Long before he was sent away to Epping 
Forest he had fancied that he had again seen 
his “Mary” — that Mary whose nimble 
fingers weaving a garland, as she sat em- 
bowered on hawthorn bushes, struck the first 
note of love in his heart. The apparition 
had awakened the old fount of feeling, and 
Clare sang in touching accents,— 


‘* First love will with the heart remain 

When all its hopes are by, 

As frail rose-blossoms still retain 
Their fragrance when they die. 

And joy’s first dreams will haunt the wind 
With shades from whence they sprung, 

As summer leaves the stems behind, 
On which spring blossoms hung.” 

And now though that sweet form lay silent 
in the grave, and Clare himself was sinking 
into a darkness more terrible—a real im- 
prisonment of mind and soul; it was his 
unhappy fate to believe that the joy which, 
in his youth, had appeared at so hopeless a 
distance, was now about to be realized, and 
that Mary was his wife, only waiting for him 
to come home again. 

So while he appeared to be getting better, 
he was dreaming ‘how he could effect his 
escape and rejoin his beloved. After several 
unsuccessful attempts, he managed to get 
away, and the story of his adventures written 
by himself has an interest quite unique. 

In an old wide-awake, which he had found 
amongst the remains of a gipsy encampment, 
Clare stole off. By a sort of intuition he 
managed to get into the great York road, 
reaching Stevenage in Hertfordshire the first 
night. There he slept in an old shed on some 
clover, taking care to lie with his head to the 
north, that he might know in what direction 
to steer in the morning. 

With a grateful thanksgiving for his night’s 
rest he set out on‘his journey, fasting, for 
he had not a penny in his pocket. Happily, 
a countryman whom he met on horseback 
threw him a penny, with which he got half a 
pint of beer, a rest, and shelter from a heavy 
shower. Onward he marched, through vil- 
lages and towns, until, as the morning waned, 
he sat down for half an hour, and, as he 
quaintly observes, “ made a good many wishes 
for breakfast.” 

When, late in the evening, he reached 
Potton in Bedfordshire, he inquired for the 
house of the clergyman and the overseer. 
But he could not find them, and being nearly 
worn out, ohe of his feet having become so 
crippled he could only just hobble along, he 
asked a labourer where he could find a shed 
and some dry straw on the road. The man 
told him of a farm a little farther on, belong- 
ing to a public-house called “The Ram.” 
However, he felt too much fatigued to go on, 
and lay down under some elms by the road- 
side. But the wind was so fierce that he 
had to get up again, quaking as one who had 
the ague. So he essayed to reach “ The 
Ram,” but the night was getting dark. Still 
he hobbled on as fast as he could, contrast- 
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ing his own misery with the comfort inside | passed the long dark evening of his life,— 
the houses by the road side as they lit up one | twenty-two years in a madhouse ! 

ey 7 2 é“ Thea > ” - : 
after an other. When he got to : Che Ram, ‘*When all the hopes that charmed him once were 
it was still open, and he did not like to lie in o’er, 
the outhouse, as there were people about. To warm his soul in ecstasy no more, 
So he travelled on through. a lonely road By disappointments proved a foolish cheat, 

; - Each ending bitter and beginning sweet ;” 

overshadowed by trees. At last he came to 7 ite atid 
a spot where the road branched into two when the last dim light of these z//uszve 
highways, and turning back to read a mile- horizons had vanished and sunk into night, 
stone, utterly forgot which was north and with that wondrous instinct which had been 
south. His doubts and hopelessness made deceived so oft, yet never could be destroyed, 
him so feeble he could scarcely walk; how- 


Clare’s heart turned again towards the hopes 
ever, coming to a turnpike gate, he found on | Of an unknown blessed land of rest and peace 
inquiry he was right, and so went on with | and from his prison he uttered the cry,— 
courage. At last he found a solitary house “T long for the scenes where man has never trod, 
near a wood, and he lay in the porch all night. For scenes where woman never smiled or wept ; 

Next day he pursued his journey, but in| There to abide with my Creator, God, 

such a dazed state from hunger and fatigue _And sleep as I in childhood sweetly slept, 

. : Full of high thoughts, unborn. So let me lie,— 
that he was simply a walking automaton,| ‘7... crass helow : above, the vaulted sky.” 
seeing, hearing, scarcely feeling anything. ma pivtivns 
However, when he lay down in a dyke at| This was his dying note ; he wrote no more. 
night and fell asleep, the cold water woke him| The spring of 1864 came and found the 
up and compelled him to go on. He went much-tried poet sinking quietly to rest. On 
through a long dark avenue of trees, a town|the 20th May he gently passed away ; his 
with lights in the chamber windows ; suddenly last words, ‘*I want to go home,”—the cry 
a light coach heavily laden came rattling by, | of the wearied, wandering child, who longs 
splashing the mud in his face. But he| for the safety and repose of its father’s arms. 
walked on as one half asleep. One or two pious hearts In Northampton, 

Morning came, and his hunger was now so who knew how he had loved his native scenes, 
intense that he satisfied its craving by eating |came forward to save his remains from a 
the grass as he went along! At length he pauper’s grave. They remembered that he 
became footsore, and dropping down as he | had said,— 
entered Stilton, he fell asleep on the pave-| «& Jet one wish, go where I will, be mine,— 
ment in that partial manner usual with over- To tern me back and wendes Iamete die, 
strained nature, and heard the people talking! ’Mong nearest friends my latest breath resign, 
about him. “Poor creature!” said one. And in the churchyard with my kindred lie.” 

“ Oh, he’s shamming,” said another. Sohe} 4 Jetter was despatched to acquaint his 
dragged himself up and hobbled on towards wife with his decease, and that he would 
Peterborough. (be brought to Helpstone to be buried 
__Just before he reached that town, a cart-| on the 24th. But the letter was opened by 
ful of _Helpstone people passed him, and | another Mrs. John Clare at Helpstone, so 
recognising him, threw him some halfpence. that the widowed woman at Northborough 
So he got a meal and was refreshed. On | remained in ignorance of what had happened. 
through Peterborough he went, until he got} ‘Trasic then was the last return of John 
some distance out of the town, when a cart/(lare to the dear native spot to which he 
appeared on the road. It was his poor faith-| jag hoped to come back to die. 
ful Patty, his true wife! She had heard from} The coffin arrived with its precious remains, 
the Helpstone people of her helpless hus-| byt there were none to meet it ; not a soul, 
band’s miserable plight, had divined the truth, | jeq by Christian, or even by relative or 
and without delay had set off to meet him. | literary ties, to perform the last obsequies of 
With much coaxing, and an admission that| an English poet. The bearers took it to the 

she was his second wife, he was induced to churchyard and called upon the sexton to 

allow himself to be put into the cart and | dig a grave. He was away from home that 
driven to Northborough. | afternoon, so with some reluctance they car- 

Even now he might have recovered had | ried the corpse into the tap-room of “ The 
affluence been his lot, and he could have} Hexter’s Arms,” and laid it on the table. 
been left quiet in the bosom of his family. On the evening of the next day, when the 

But it was thought advisable to remove him body was committed to the ground, his old 

to Northampton County Asylum, where he | cottage was sold, but it did not disturb John 
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Clare now. He was gathered to his fathers, 
and had reached “the Home of Homes.” 

Thus did nis— 

** Weary spirit sail away, 
That long, long looked for ‘ better place’ to gain.” 

But what is a poet, and why should his life 
be more interesting to us than that of any 
other man ? 

If we think of the poet merely as the 
writer of pretty verses, one who has the 
power to utter fine sentiments in tuneful 
language, his life is not a whit more interest- 
ing than that of any other artist. But the 
true interest of the poet’s life lies in some- 
thing deeper than his art, in the fact that. he 
is, in the most real sense, a man. Not per- 
haps in the sense Shakspere means when, 
describing Brutus, he says,— 

** His life was gentle ; and the elements 

So mixed in him that Nature might stand up, 

And say to all the world, ‘This was a man !’” 
but a man in the sense in which king David 
was a man; that is, with a nature intensely 
human. One open, therefore, to every in- 
fluence that could affect a human body, mind, 
or soul ; open, therefore, to every temptation ; 
but one who, in spite of every fall, every de- 
gradation, every illusion, must see the truth, 
and must proclaim it;—one, like Balaam, 
seeing the vision of the Almighty, fa//ing, 
but having his eyes open. 

That his eyes may. be opened so that he 
may see still deeper and deeper into ‘the 
open secret,’ he is put through the fire of a 
more intense human experience than his 
fellows. And just because that experience 
is not peculiar, but only a larger, completer 
form of every man’s; and because it is in 
some sense endured to render him a better 
servant of humanity, is a poet's life one of 
intense interest for us all. 

And though he fall like Lucifer, son of the 
morning, or, like Balaam, seek to sell his 
divine gift for wicked ends, yet in spite of 
himself he is compelled to bear witness to 
the truth, just so far as, like Balaam, his eyes 
have been opened by the Lord. 

The extent of this vision makes him a 
world-poet, or the poet of some phase of life, 
or of some class amongst his brethren. 

John Clare’s place is among the latter. 
He is the poet of English peasant life. He, 
if any one can, may claim to be a representa- 
tive man. Bloomfield has not depicted that 
life with more sympathy, nor Crabbe with 
a truer touch. Crabbe looked down upon 
them from above ; Clare lived amongst them, 
felt their joys, and endured all their woes. 

I have tried to give some idea of the 








sordid suffering of his childhood and youth, 
but only those who have read his works can 
know how the iron entered into his soul. 
He was one with his brethren in that bitter 
long-fought fight with grim Poverty. One 
with them in his content and discontent. 
Contented to do as his fathers did, yet discon- 
tented, profoundly discontented with his lot. 

With a love for his native scenes, capable 
of being developed into the intensest patriot- 
ism, with a love of old customs and old in- 
stitutions, in fact, a Conservative by nature, 
he is driven to cry,— 
**O England ! boasted land of liberty, 

With strangers still thou may’st the title own, 

But thy poor slaves the alteration see, 

With many a loss to them the truth is known. 


And every village owns its tyrants now, 

And parish slaves must live as parish kings allow.” 

With the intensest love of home, with a 
capacity for the fullest, deepest human affec- 
tion, he is driven at last by utter stress of 
woe to feel completely weaned from it, and to 
cry, as many an aged labourer, the inmate of a 
union so distant that he is forgotten by kith 
and kin might do, that— 

‘* Even those he loved best 
Are strange—nay, they are stranger than the rest.” 

And then his errors, are they not just those 
of the labouring man? And so too the deep 
yet melancholy piety which marks him all 
through life—so in harmony with what one 
reads everywhere in our village churchyards. 

Life is a misery—an ignis fatuus,—death 
a freedom from misery—something that will 
heal every wound, and enable him to lay his 
aching head to rest. He is resigned ; “ God’s 
will be done,” he says. 

** Fates decree, 
Doomed, many evils should encompass thee.” 

He speaks of God as “the Omnipotent,” 
thinking doubtless of Him as the poor labourer 
does in His awful character as “the Almighty.” 
His simple theology is this:—God has mys- 
teriously doomed us to pain and want here ; 
if we bear it patiently and well now, we shall 
be rewarded hereafter. Thus, speaking of 
the dead who lie in the churchyard, he says,— 

‘* The bill’s made out, the reck’ning paid, 

The book is crossed, the business done ; 
On them the last demand is made, 
And heaven’s eternal peace is won.” 

Who will deny that there is some truth in 
this view with our Lord’s words before him? 
“ But Abraham said, Son, remember that thou 
in thy lifetime receivedst thy good things, 
and likewise Lazarus evil things ; but now he 
is comforted, and thou art tormented.” But 
at best it is a view which can only help men 
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to endure; it is utterly powerless to raise| Only let the true gospel be preached, the 
them from sin, from suffering, and woe. | good news that God himself is the Saviour, 
Oh! when will the true light shine upon | the Redeemer of man, and this melancholy 
our poor fagani? when will they learn that | religion which teaches men calmly to resign 
the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ | their children to want and dirt—in reality to 
is not a stern Fate, who dooms thousands | disease and death—will pass away as a dark 
of His creatures to want and misery? How | oppressive cloud from the minds and souls of 
could they, if they were truly taught His | our agricultural poor, and enable them to be, 
character from the Bible, and learnt there | as they ought from their occupation to be, 
what pains the God of Moses took to prevent | the most joyous, most independent inhabit- 
any of His people coming to utter poverty? | ants of our land. RICHARD HEATH. 
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plans into execution, and Lily now for the 
| first time made the experience, of how much 


CHAPTER XI.—MR. WILLIAM. 


‘* Virtue is bold, and goodness never fearful.”’ 


Shakspere. | easier it is to be directed than to direct,—to 

‘* This is the bravest and cleverest plan, obey, than to command obedience. It re- 
Trusting in God, while you do what you can, quired indeed all her tact to steer clear of the 
Cheerily—cheerily.” difficulties thrown in her way by the fears or 

upper. | selfishness of the little world around her. 


WHEN Mr. William’s rooms had been suffi- | The servants, all but Molly, declared they 
ciently examined, with a view to obtaining, if dared not “for their lives” be left in the 
that were possible, some clue to his mys- | house without the men. “For who knows, 
terious disappearance, a consultation was | miss, but as he may be a-lurkin’ somewhere 
held as to what further steps could be taken | about, and go for to murder us, as he’s been 
towards his discovery. /an’ done to Mr. William—poor dear soul!” 
Of these two, and it seemed, to Lily, of | ejaculated the cook. 
equal importance, suggested themselves to| ‘‘ Yes, you may be sartain sure of that,” 
her mind. The one was to send for Mrs. | put in the kitchenmaid ; “he’s a-lurkin’ some- 
Marsh, whom she felt sure was in possession | wheres.” 
of the secret respecting that gentleman’s| “Oh, no doubt he has not left the house,” 
eccentricities ; se might even know who the | observed Ellen, the upper housemaid, who 
uncanny visitor was that had dared to enter | prided herself, and with reason, on a superior 
the house at so unseasonable a moment,— | education; “depend uponit he is hidden some- 
and if so, could better judge of the position, | where, perhaps in that gloomy old study.” 
and give advice as to what was best to be| ‘Oh, Bob! dear good Bob!” cried the 
done. | cook, seizing hold on the head groom’s arm, 
The other—and she weighed which step to | “pray don’t you go for to leave us.” 
take first—was to have the grounds outside,| “To be slaughtered like sheep,” added 
but especially the road down to the village, | Ellen. ' ; 
explored, to see if either Mr. William or the} ‘‘ Come, come,” said Lily, getting impatient, 
unknown intruder were to be found there ;| “there is not the slightest need for such 
for while hoping as she did that Mr. Harris’s | fears ; besides, nothing is easier than to 
strange brother would shortly reappear, she | search the house first.” , 
could not avoid a secret fear that he had fol- | “Search the house! Bless us, Miss Lily, 
lowed his taunting guest, and that as both| how you do talk!” cried the cook ; “now 
were already in anger, some dangerous strife | my opinion is as we stays shut in here till 
might, if not prevented, easily and quickly | morning.” ‘ 
ensue. “ That can’t be,” said Lily, decidedly ; “ the 
To plan was, however, as Lily soon found | house if searched must be so at once, and 
to her cost, much easier than to carry her| the men have more important things to do 
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than lose their time taking care of us, who | ] was afeard to awake my man,” said she ; 


I should hope are numerous enough to | “he is getting in years now, and a little thing 


escape being murdered by one man. So 


now let’s shut up these rooms, and think no | 


upsets him, so I’ve taken the key of the 
door, and will just step up to speak with 


more of being murdered, but rather of drink- | Miss Lily,—you'll tell me what has happened 


ing the nice cup of warm tea the cook will | 


kindly make us. 
shutters.” 

Molly obeyed, the servants stood whisper- 
ing together, undecided whether to come to 
open revolt, or accept terms of peace, and, 
the lower premises well searched (they would 
make sure of that), “take a cup of kindness ” 
together in the front kitchen. 

“* Miss is right,” said Bob, the head groom, 
“it’s the best as we can do; so now you 
women folk clear off. Here, Will, give Molly 
a hand with them shutters, while I relight the 
lanterns.” 

‘You'll search the kitchens first, may be,” 
said the cook, coming round and venturing 
into the passage, where the men had left their 
great stable lanterns. 

“Oh yes,” said the groom, laughing, “ who 
knows he may be lurkin’ in the pantry ?” 

“No bad place either,” said Will, as all 
the party stood outside while Lily locked 
the doors. “He'll have a nice feast out of 
your mince pies, cook.” 

And so the house was searched, and well 
too; up and down, and in and out, and, as 
Lily had foreseen, searched in vain,—for, had 


Now, Molly, close the 


either Mr, William or his guest been there, | 


would they have been so silent? 

However, one thing was gained, the kind 
but fearful servants were pacified, and what 
one cannot avoid one must make the best of. 
And so at last Bob got off to fetch Mrs. 
Marsh, or rather to ask her advice, for Lily 
wished to spare her a walk in the night air. 
Mrs. Marsh, however, never spared herself 
when any duty claimed her services ; she was 
besides a very light sleeper—long years of 
nursing and night watching had produced as 
it usually does that effect upon her; so that 
the groom had only to throw a little earth up 


to her bedroom window for her to appear | 


at it almost instantaneously. 

“ Bob ! it’s you?” she exclaimed, looking 
out in unfeigned surprise ; “‘ something is the 
matter then?” 

“It’s all along of that ’ere Mr. William, 
replied the man. 

Mrs. Marsh did not need another word ;| 
closing the window softly, she hastily dressed, | 
and equipped in bonnet and shawl, de-| 
scended to speak to Bob, who, guessing that | 
she was about to do so, was keeping watch | 
outside the garden gate. 


» | 
| 
} 


as we go along.” 

Bob related what he knew of the story, 
dwelling especially on the fact of Mr. 
William’s disappearance so soon after the 
stranger's intrusion, and of Miss Lily’s wish 
to have had the grounds searched first. 

Mrs. Marsh did not interrupt his recital 
by a single word. She was never given to 
much talking, and seemed to-night to be ina 
particularly silent mood. 

When they had passed the field and the 
kitchen-garden, and had searched the long 
walk, she turned abruptly down the steep 


|path leading to the house by the willow 


grove. 

“Tt’s the nearest way,” said she in expla- 
nation to the groom, who having meant to 
follow the other road did not seem at first 
disposed to abandon his intention. 

He was obliged to do so, however, for 
Mrs. Marsh walked on resolutely, as if not 
appearing to notice his hesitation. He soon 
overtook her, and holding his lantern well to 


| the ground, let its light fall over the uneven 


moist path by which they had to walk, and 
which was in so neglected a state he feared 
she might stumble over its loose stones. 

“ You are for thinking he may have come 
here,” said the man at last. 

“He walks here sometimes when he is 
vexed,” observed Mrs. Marsh after a pause. 

“Ah, you mean Mr. William, I meant 
the t’other,’’ said Bob, as they drew near the 
house ; and in a few minutes more entered. 

“Oh, Mrs. Marsh,” said Lily, when at last 
that worthy woman had succeeded in esca- 
ping the group of servants in the front kitchen, 
each anxious to give her a version of what 
the cook called the “‘ Hassassination of Mr. 
William,” and had made her way to Lily’s 
room. 

“Oh, Mrs. Marsh, how good of you to 
come! I hope it won’t hurt you very much ; 
but only think what a dreadful thing to 
happen the moment Mr. Harris was away,— 
such a dreadful thing !” 

“Yes, indeed,” said Mrs. Marsh sadly, 
and as if speaking to herself, “it is a dread- 
ful thing,—but God knows the way He leads 
us, and if it’s only home at last, what 
matter ? but alas !— 


When shall that traveller come home, 
That will not move?’ 
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But there, I am speaking of what you won’s | 


understand.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Marsh,” said Lily, “ who can 
the man be ?—the one who got into Mr. 
William’s room, I mean?” 

“We must not waste words, Miss Lily, 
deeds are better.” 

“Well, dear Mrs. Marsh, tell me then 
what to do.” 

“Send Bob to the station with a telegram 
to Mr. Harris.” 

“Willingly,” said Lily, jumping up and 
taking pen and paper, “but what to say? 
Mr. Harris is requested to return home,—will 
that do?” 

“Yes, only add my name instead of 
yours,” said Mrs. Marsh ; “and it would be 
even better merely to say ‘a visitor.’ ” 

“ But would he understand ?” asked Lily. 

“Oh yes. There, now it’s written I will 
give it to Bob if you like, miss, and tell him 
to wait at the station for an answer.” 

“Oh yes, please do; and had he 
better send up the police ?” asked Lily. 

“Police! oh, on no account, miss,” 


not 


Tre- 


plied the old woman, hastily, “ we want no! 


police here.” 

“Look,” said Lily, looking towards the 
window and handing her the paper, “it’s 
getting daylight at last after this awful night.” 

“Yes, yes,” replied Mrs. Marsh, “ after the 
darkest night the day dawns, for God is mer- 
ciful ; we may safely trust in Him. And now, 
poor child, try to get calm, and lie down a bit.” 

“And what are you going to do? To 
stay here, I hope,” said Lily. 

“T must step up home first; but I'll be 
back again afore long,” said Mrs. Marsh, 
“and try to stay till the master comes ; he'll 
be here to-night, I make no doubt.” 

“I hope so indeed,” replied Lily, as the 
faithful old servant left the room. 

“* Now did one ever see the like o’ that?” 
said the cook, when Mrs. Marsh, declining 
to share the nice cup of tea just ready in the 
front kitchen, had left the house in company 
with the head groom, to whom she was giving 
the needful directions respecting the telegram 
to be sent to his master; “one can never get 
a word out of that ’ere Mrs. Marsh.” 

“It’s all along of her bein’ a Scotch,” 
observed the kitchenmaid. 

* Depend on it,” said Ellen, who had just 
come down-stairs in her Sunday cap, “ they 
will hush it up, but z/ 7s a shame.” 

‘So it is,” said the cook; “ here’s a gen- 
tleman been an’ been murdered in his own 
house—leastwise in his brother’s, which is 
a’most the same, and the——” 
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“ Police, who ought to have been sent for 
instantly, are not yet come,” observed Ellen. 

‘So you may as well take off that ’ere cap, 
you know,” said Will. 

“’Cause it’s a-wasted on the present com- 
pany,” said the youngest groom. 

Ellen tossed her head contemptuously. 

“ T ain’t the least doubt now,” said the 
cook, seating herself before the tea-tray, while 
the other servants ranged themselves round 
the square table, and began to help them- 
selves to the great slices of bread and butter 
piled up on the plates before them, “I ain’t 
a doubt as that ’ere Mrs. Marsh could tell us 
something of this affair if she would.” 

“Ay, ay! but it ’ud take a longer cord 
than you’ve got to draw anything out of that 
well, The Scotch are aye canny,—ain’t 
they, Molly?” said Will. 

“ Canny or not, I wish they would keep in 
their own country,” said Ellen, dexterously 
balancing the saucer of hot tea between her 
finger and thumb. 

“T dare say as you do,” observed Will, 
dryly. 

“They do tell me,” interrupted the cook, 
“as Mrs. Marsh was Mr. William’s nurse.” 

“T can’t say for that,” returned Will, “but 
it’s for certain as she knows all about the 
family.” 

While the servants were in this way chat- 
ting over their cup of tea in the warm front 
kitchen, Mrs. Marsh was pursuing her way 
homewards in the raw cold air of the early 
morning. It was now broad daylight, if that 
can ever be properly called so when the face 


of nature is covered with a thick fog. One 
would, however, have thought that Mrs. 


Marsh enjoyed it, so long was she groping 
up and down that walk between the willows. 
She was alone now, for Bob had gone to the 
stables by a nearer way to saddle his best 
horse, and hasten with all the despatch pos- 
sible to the neighbouring town with the 
telegraphic message Miss Lily had written. 
The grounds had been searched carefully. 
Mrs. Marsh knew that, and yet she lingered ; 
lingered wistfully, looking in and out of the 
trees, or examining the footprints on the 
damp path before her; lingered till she had 
left no spot of that lonely place unexamined, 
and was quite sure that he whom she sought 
was not concealed there, Then and not till 


then did she emerge from that solitary grove, 
and, her step contrasting in its light, quick 
| nimbleness with the anxious, hesitating tread 
of a few moments before, took the open path 
through garden and field, regained the cot- 
'tage, the door of which she gently unlocked 
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with the key she held in her hand, and having 
done so, set to work at once to light a fire 
and prepare the room for breakfast. 

She had just finished, and hung up her 
damp shawl to dry before the warm blaze, 
when her husband’s step was heard moving 
about in the little chamber above, and shortly 
after to descend the creaking narrow stair- 
case. 

“ Why, woman ! ” said he, “ you are early. 
What made you get up so soon? But dear 
me! how you do look! What’s up with 
you? Anything wrong there?” and Mr. 
Marsh pointed in the direction of the great 
house. 

“ Yes,” returned Mrs. Marsh, “ Mr. Wil- 
liam ——” 

*“‘ What, again ?” interrupted her husband, 
without giving his wife time to finish what 
she was going to say. 

“ And he has disappeared.” 

* Bless me! but how came you to know?” 

“Miss Lily sent Bob to fetch me, but it 
was too late.” 

“You went though ?” 

“Yes, yes ; but he is gone, and can’t be 
found.” 

“ And where do you think he'll be gone 
to?” asked her husband. 

“Where he went before,” said his wife, 
dropping her voice to a whisper. 

“Poor fellow! Ah! what trouble some 
folks do have, to be sure! But come, missus, 
don’t you take on like that !” for Mrs. Marsh 
had covered her face with her apron, and was 
sobbing bitterly. 

But his wife did take on, and in earnest 
too, as one who refuses to be comforted, and 
for some time wept bitterly, only interrupting 
her sobs to answer the few questions her 
husband put to her as to what steps should 
be taken to inform his master of the state of 
affairs at the Heights. 

“It’s not only about him,” said she at last, 
“l’m a-thinking, but about ourselves too. 
It’s very selfish of me, very selfish, an’ him 
in such trouble ; but I can’t help it, for if 
the family goes abroad again——” 

“As they'll be sartain to do,” put in her 
husband ; “the master’s heart is so set on 
his brother.” 

“Yes,” resumed Mrs. Marsh, “he'll be 
sure to follow him up—and quite right too; 
and so, as I was a-sayin’, the family will go 
abroad again, and our dear little home, our 
nice little home, will be gone again, just as 
it was afore ;” and Mrs. Marsh sobbed afresh. 

“ Yes, yes, we shall have to go up to the 
great house to take care of things—leastways 





you will, woman, I'm past taking care 0’ 
things mysel.’” 

“Tt’s that makes me so sad, as well as all 
the rest.” 

“ ¢ He that is faithful in least is faithful also 
in much ;’ and as you know all their secrets, 
woman, and have served them faithfully all 
these years, it won’t do to look back now. 
If the master wants us, as I make no doubt 
he will, our duty is clear.” And the old man 
got up and lifted the kettle, boiling since a 
long time, on to the hob by his side. “ But 
come, woman, let us have breakfast,’’ added 
he, “a cup of tea will set you up.” 


Mrs. Marsh rose, and opening the corner | 


cupboard reached out a black porcelain 
teapot, which she handed to her husband, 
who, having first rinsed it with boiling water, 


made the tea, and set it to draw on the 


round of the brightly polished fender just 
before the fire ; his wife meanwhile drew the 
little table more in front of the hearth, 
covered it with a check-patterned tablecloth, 
placed the home made loaf upon it, and began 
cutting the dainty slices of bread and butter 
her husband always found so relishing with 
his early breakfast. 

Outside, the morning as we have seen, was 
raw and foggy, for the season was already 
advanced and winter close at hand; but 
within, everything was so clean, from the 
polished backs of the old-fashioned chairs to 
the well-rubbed leaf of the antique table, or 
the carefully wiped face of the queer little 
noisy clock, that on all sides the fire found 
mirrors in which to reflect its dancing merry 
light, anc make the cottage home look 
bright and cheerful. 

But although all shone so gaily in their 
little room, William Marsh and his wife par- 
took of their breakfast with absent and 
preoccupied minds, for a cloud had sprung 
up in their horizon which threatened to over- 
shadow even their rose-and-ivy-covered cot- 
tage, and made it look already to them cold 
and desolate. 

Mrs. Marsh was the first to rouse herself 
from the painful reverie into which they had 
fallen. 

“ Bob will be back soon,” she observed, 
“so I must return—and it’s very wicked and 
faithless in me to be so downcast instead of 
trusting above.” 

“ Ay, ay, woman, an’ that’s o’er-true,” 
said her husband, watching her as she put 
away the breakfast-things, and then, well 
enveloped in the shawl, which was now 
nicely warm and dry, prepared to start for 
the great house. The fog had not all cleared 
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off ; on the contrary, it seemed to her denser | 
than ever as she hurried hastily along through 
it. She reached the great house in time, | 
however, for Bob was not returned. When 
he did so, shortly after, it was with a 
message stating that Mr. Harris would arrive | 
at the Heights by the next train, or, failing 
that, by the one following. | 

Lily was glad enough, and still more so 
when a few hours later she saw the family 
carriage driving up to the door with its 
master within. 

Mr. Harris’s presence was indeed a great 
relief to everybody ; the more so as he ex- 
pressed his satisfaction with the steps which 
had been already taken to discover his 
brother, whom he said was most likely 
absent on business, and would return. 
Further than this he said nothing, but fre- 
quently drove backwards and forwards to the 
station, where he telegraphed or received 
telegrams from London or elsewhere, as the 
case might be. A fortnight passed in this 
way, and Lily began to wonder when Mrs. 
Harris and her pupils would return home, | 
when one morning the master of the Heights 
announced his intention of spending the 
winter in town, perhaps even in Italy, but 
at all events wof at the family mansion, which, 
with a reduced establishment, would be con- | 
fided to the care of Mrs. Marsh until the| 
spring, when perhaps other arrangements | 
might be taken. | 

“‘T was certain it would all be hushed up,” 
said Ellen, who was among the number of 
servants dismissed. | 

“ It’s all along of that ’ere Scotch woman,” | 
observed the cook; “ she’ll havea nice warm 
berth now for winter,—a-hoccupying of Mr. | 
William’s rooms indeed !” 

“It’s almost allas so in grand families,” 
put in Harry, the youngest groom ; “talk of 
justice—why, it’s nowheres ! ” 

* * 


* ¥ 


* 


It was the afternoon before Mr. Harris 
meant to carry off Lily, his younger children, 
and their belongings, to the hired house in 
Kensington, and Mrs. Marsh was_ busily 
occupied putting away and covering up 
different articles in her little cottage pre- 
paratory to removal to the great mansion, 
the charge of which weighed so heavily on 
her mind. 

“ Dinna greet, woman,” said John Marsh, 
speaking to her in her native tongue, the 
kindly Scotch she loved so well, “dinna ye 
greet ; the spring ’ll soon be here; ye ken 
weel it don’t want long, seeing as it’s soon 
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“Ay, ay,” replied his wife, “the spring 
will come again;” then, dropping her voice, 
“but the happy cottage life—never !” 

So that of all the household, Lily was the 
only one whom the new arrangements quite 
suited. It only wanted three weeks now to 
her wedding day, which she much preferred 
should take place in London, where it could 
be simple and quiet, than at the Heights, 
where it would not have been so. 

Apart from her pain at seeing Mrs. Marsh 
uprooted from her darling cottage, and of her 
very sincere sorrow at the affliction which 
had fallen on the family of her patron, 
Lily was therefore most joyful, and came to 
bid Mrs. Marsh good-bye in such downright 
good spirits that the worthy woman declared 
it had warmed the old heart of her. 

“And mind, Mrs. Marsh,” said Lily, 
*you’ve promised to come to my wedding, 
and come you must and shall ; if you don’t 
[’ll skip the obedience—see if I don’t.” 

“Nae, nae, ye mauna do that,” put in 
John. 

“ Oh yes, I shall, Mr. Marsh. 
disposed to-——” 

“Skip what you like, lassie,” said Mrs. 
Marsh, “so long as you don’t skip the love.” 

“And so you'll come,” said Lily, running 
down the garden walk, for she was afraid the 
carriage would be waiting. 

“ Shell no skip the love, at all events,” said 
old John Marsh, watching her disappear in 
the distance. 


I am quite 


CHAPTER XII.—THE WEDDING AND THE 
WEDDING BREAKFAST. 
** Souviens-toi—qu’aimer, c’est notre bien supréme 
L’amour est le rayon d’en haut, cest la foyer 
De vie et de chaleur—c’est la liberté méme 
Celle de 8 oublier.” 
Présensé. 
‘Let only soul look up—not down, not hate—but 
love.” 
Browning. 
A.ruoucu it still wanted three quarters of an 
hour to the time of the Sunday morning 
service, the free seats in the much-frequented 
church of St. James’s were being gradually 
filled up, those down the centre aisle forming 
as it were a band of life between the, as yet, 
dead, cold, empty pews to their right and 
left. 

The occupants of these seats were of 
various ranks and circumstances, from the 
elegantly dressed lady, come to hear a popular 
preacher, to the poor-looking but respectable 
young lads, who later will join so heartily in 


the service, or the calm, patient-looking deaf 
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woman, who, her trumpet on her knee, keeps 
her eyes fixed on some word of promise in the 
open book before her, as one who should 
say,— 

“* Blest be Thy dew, and blest Thy frost, 


And happy I to be so crost, 
And cured by crosses at Thy cost.” 


It was as yet so early that the pew-openers 
had not finished the first duties of their office, 
and were hurrying to and fro, arranging (with 
the light, skilful touch which bespeaks a 
London origin) books and hassocks, or 
wiping off, with the cloth they held in their 
hands, the film of black dust which accumu- 
lates so fast even in the west end of the 
old city. 

It was of course much too soon for the 
appearance of the choristers, whose places 
on each side of the chancel were still vacant, 
although those of their younger associates, 
the nursling choristers, if one may so name 
them, were being gradually filled up by the 
little lads who, one by one, dropped in and 
seated themselves to right and left of the 


| reading desk, whose eagle spread out its 


wings so wide to sustain the aged book 
above. 


‘The first, put in my hand 
When yet I could not understand, 
And daily did my young eyes lead 
To letters, till I learnt to read.” 


Neglecting which— 


** Ran I in search of vanity, 
Cried dross for gold, and never thought 
My first cheap book had all I sought.” 
Herbert. 


But hark ! there is a commotion in the narrow 
space left in the aisle by the free seats which 
occupy its centre. 

It is a wedding party, whom the ‘fresh- 
complexioned pew-opener, her clean cap all 


| besprinkled with tiny white satin bows as if 








in honour of the occasion, bustles up to the 
kindly vicinity of the eagle, and ushers into 
the seats just behind those where the 
‘‘nurslings” are at this moment busily 
occupied, like the frog in the fable, in spread- 
ing out their small proportions to the greatest 
possible size, their object being to keep from 
what they consider as their sacred precincts 
any of the numerous interlopers already 
standing about ready to pounce down upon 
them, and upon whose movements, parti- 
cularly those of any stout lady who may 
happen to be among them, the little urchins 
keep a remarkably sharp look-out. 

But alas! alas! here comes another wedding, 





predecessor ; and, at the merest nod of the 
satin-bowed cap, at the merest beck of the 
unjewelled hand, the little choristers are, with 
offended dignity, obliged to beat an igno- 
minious retreat—worse still, to see from where 
they stand huddled together their secret horde 
of hassocks mercilessly pillaged by the im- 
pudent bridesmen, their singing-books shoved 
on one side or pushed into their unwilling 
hands by the long-robed beadle, and to 
crown the unjustifiable want of respect with 





which they are treated, be told by the fussy 
clerk, as with an important air he passes them 
to speak to the bridegrooms, that they must 
stand aside. Stand aside! and for such a 
shabby turn-out as that! Ifthe pew-opener 
must turn them out, she might have put in 
the other party, and to console themselves 
till they could retake their seats, the boys 
examined the wedding which had arrived so 
soon before the other. 

It was that of Lily Gray and Henri de la 
Harpe. They were accompanied by Mrs. 
Marsh, Alice, Hector, and Malcolm, forming 
altogether a very pretty group. Yes, it was 
a pretty turn-out, even the aggrieved little 
choristers allowed that, and rather envied 
Malcolm his place by the happy-looking 
bride, whose dress of soft grey was lovely, 
as were the flowers she held in her hand. 
As to her bonnet, it was, so at least whispered 
a young milliner standing near to her com- 
panion, “So very becoming; but, what was 
better still, had some style about it. Made by 
a first-rate ’and, no doubt. Then, too, she 
looked so very satisfied, as did the bridegroom 
—though he seemed so serious-like—and as 
to looks,—if I couldn’t pick up a better nor 
him I’d never be married at all.” 

“T’d ’ave gone to the hends of the herth 
afore I’d ’ave ’ad him,” replied her friend. 

“Young men is riz,” observed en passant 
a young apprentice, edging his way up the 
now crowded aisle. 

The girls did not dare to reply, for already 
their whispers, low as they had been, were 
attracting many a severe glance of reprimand 
from the occupants of the adjacent pews. 
Besides, with slightly hurrying step, as if 
conscious he was a little late, here comes 
the curate, accompanied by the clerk, who, 
with officious eagerness, shuts him within the 
altar rails, beckons the happy bridegrooms to 
approach, dexterously arranges them to right 
and left after a plan which long practice has 
no doubt proved to him the most convenient, 
and in a few moments the marriage service 
begins. 





ushered up into their neighbourhood, like its 


Now the house of God has on all occasions 
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some cheering word to say to us, but perhaps 


never more so than at the moment of our 
marriage, when we stand before God, the 
past broken off behind us, and the all-un- 
known and it may be eventful future lying 
before us in a misty dimness our feeble sight 
cannot penetrate. We seem to have reached 
some half way house, some halting-place, 
where we pause to breathe, and half fearfully 
ponder the way we have yet to tread. Will 
it be long or short? Shall we, side by side 
with this much-loved one, descend life’s vale 
together, or shall we be severed—one taken, 
the other, alas! left ? 

Ah, reader! from beneath that window, whose 
dim light shines through some quaint imper- 
fect image of the Holy One—whom here we 
see through a glass darkly,—or from some 
simpler home of God's worshippers, what 
thoughts arise, and mount, and soar away 
from ceremony, pageantry, costume—away 
above them all—far, far above them all— 
to God, our hope, our rest, our home, in 
whose love, let the future be what it may, 
we shall find a shelter—a sure, certain refuge ! 

Ah! if the recording angel divulged the 
short earnest prayers of husband and wife, 
who week after week, year after year, from 
among the rich or poor, high or low, kneel 
humbly there, and we poor short-sighted 
mortals could follow out to its very end, as 
God does, the beating, throbbing life of each, 
how should we trace the answer to that wish, 
that cry—trace it through joy and sorrow, 
through falls and risings again ; through temp- 
tations dire and battles fierce; through long 
years of forgetfulness, indifference, unbelief ; 
to wakings up again to life and faith and 
hope ; until clasped hand in hand with death, 
that mighty angel—clasped, oh how /rm/y 
there! we look back and thank God for His 








patience with us while we have stumblingly | 


trodden the dusty uneven road we are about 
to quit, and forward with the joyful eagerness 
of those who, a weary journey ended, see the 
lights beginning to appear in the, for so 
long, far distant home of their birth ! 
**Dear, beauteous Death! the jewel of the just, 
Shining nowhere but in the dark ; 
What mysteries do lie beyond thy dust, 
Could man outlook the mark!” 
* * * « 


“ O God, grant that we may be in heaven 


together!” petitioned Lily, as, the service 


ended, all knelt before the altar. 

“God bless my poor lass!” asked the 
ragged, unwashed man, who had just given 
his shabbily-dressed daughter to her ungainly- 
looking husband. 
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“Vouchsafe to them to abide in Thy 
love,” prayed the earnest-hearted minister, 
whose days were passed not in platform de- 
clamations, but in searchings after the lost ; 
not in pointing out the flaws by which the 
wind sweeps whistlingly through the noble 
edifice, but by placing there a stone or two, 
well laid in by means of a very common 
cement called charity; not by trying to 
overthrow error by wordy agitations, but by 
quietly working on through evil report and 
good report in blessed obscurity. 

Oh reader, when the fire tries our work of 
what sort it is, how much pure gold will it 
leave us? 

* * * 

“‘ You are the most ill-behaved little boys I 
ever knew,” observed a stout lady, sitting 
plump down among the little choristers, flown 
back to their seats the moment they were 
vacant! “and if you don’t hand me one of 
those hassocks you have just so cunningly 
hid up, I shall complain to——” 

‘Please, ma’am,” said one of the little 
urchins, extricating himself with difficulty 
from beneath the lady’s ample robes 
“please, ma’am, these seats are for the 
choristers.” 

“‘ And the hassocks is for their use,” added 
a cadaverous-looking, thin-lipped boy, who 
had been foremost in trying to prevent her 
from taking a seat among them. 

“Choristers indeed! I hope you don’t 
call yourselves choristers! Besides, you told 
me that before, and since then you have 
made place for those two young ladies and 
that footman ! 
No, no; you are very naughty, ill-behaved 
little/boys—vzery /” said the lady, settling her- 
self down comfortably. 

* * * * * 

The two brides and their husbands left the 
church by the door of the little vestry, where 
they had gone through the needful ceremony 
of signing their names ; had received the kind 
of congratulations and good wishes of the 
minister, and were about, by different paths, 
to make their way through the new world 
just opening itself before them. 

As for Lily and Monsieur de la Harpe, 
they returned to the house in Kensington, 
'where Mrs. Harris had kindly provided the 
wedding breakfast, and where fresh con- 
gratulations awaited them. 
| “Miss Lily,” began Malcolm, when the 
| bride, having taken off her becoming bonnet 
| and donned a still more becoming wreath, 

reappeared in the dining-room, where the 
| comipanty were awaiting her appearance to 


* * 











Are they choristers, then? | 
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seat themselves round the amply furnished | 
table—“ Miss Lily, I want to know sone 

“You great, awkward, stupid boy!” ex-| 
claimed Alice, “ didn’t I tell you you were to 
call her ‘ Madame.’” 

“ Ah, yes! I forgot ; but ‘ Madame’ don’t | 
sound right somehow!” added he, taking 
the chair Mrs. Marsh pointed out to him. | 

“ Mad—ame — de — la — Harpe!” said | 
Hector, drawling out the words to their! 
utmost extent; “‘now I think it has a very 
good sound indeed.” 

“ «Madame’ is much better than ‘ Miss,’ | 
at any rate,” observed Alice, placing herself 
by her brother. | 

“Of—cour—se,” replied Hector, sarcas-| 
tically; “from the moment they leave off! 
pinafores girls think that.” | 

“So it is over!” said Mr. Harris, who at 
this moment entered the room. “ Well,” | 
continued he, walking up to the professor 
and warmly shaking his hand, “I am sure | 
I congratulate you both very sincerely, and 
wish you every happiness.” 

“Thank you, sir,” replied Monsieur de la 
Harpe. “I assure you I congratulate | 
myself.” 

“Upon its being over, Monsieur?” asked 
Malcolm. 

“ Not exactly,” replied the professor, gaily. 

“Well, Mrs. Marsh,” asked Mr. Harris, 
when he had taken the place of honour re-| 
served for him by the bride—“ well, and how 
did it go off?” 

“Oh, sir, mighty well! Master Hector 
gave away the bride like any grown-up. 
gentleman.” 

“He did, did he?” said Mr. Harris, look- 
ing with some pride across the table at his, 
handsome boy, just now busily occupied in| 
cutting Vauxhall slices out of the fine ham’ 
placed before him. 

“ And how did Monsieur de la Harpe like | 
the service ?” asked Mrs. Harris. 

“Monsieur L’arpe found it rather long, | 
ma’am,” replied Mrs. Marsh from the bottom 
of the table, where she was serving the) 
chickens, impatiently waiting to ally them-| 
selves with their friend and neighbour the ham. 

“I don’t believe he understood a word of| 
it,’ whispered Hector to his sister. 

“Yes, he did,” returned Alice, “he under- | 
stood two.” 

“And they were—” said Hector, lita | 
down, for every one was helped now. 

“What, can’t you guess?” 

“ Ah, to besure—I ‘will,’ ” simpered Hector, 
in a sentimental tone. 





“Madame de la Harpe, do trya slice of| customs,” said Malcolm. 


this veal patty, it’s excellent,” said Mr. 
Harris. 

“ Oh, thank you,” replied Lily, but I am 
helped so plentifully to chicken, that I really 
can hardly——” 

“Get through it,” said Mr. Harris. “I 
thought as much, Malcolm—Send Madame 
a dainty bit of the patty.” 

* Yes, sir,” replied Malcolm. 

“ Hector,” said Alice in a low tone, “ zsn’¢ 
the professor very silent this morning—quite 
stupid ?” 

“Hm—at weddings, you know, bride- 
groom generally plays dummy,” returned her 
brother. 

“There, Lily,” said Mrs. Harris, as the 
servant removed her plate, and put before 
her Malcolm's “ dainty bit,” “try that, it’s 
more relishing.” 

* And wash it down with a glass of sherry,” 
added Mr. Harris. “Monsieur,” continued he, 
“ fill Madame’s glass ; the decanter is on your 
side.” 

“Have they wedding breakfasts in Swit- 
zerland, Monsieur?” asked Malcolm, catch- 
ing the professor’s eye as he looked away 


| from his bride in search of the decanter. 


“No, Malcolm, for our weddings gene- 


'rally take place in the afternoon,” replied 


Monsieur de la Harpe. 

“And what do.they do then?” asked 
Malcolm. 

“Tf it’s in the country they drive into the 


‘nearest town, where they walk about, and 


then have a grand supper at some hotel,” 
said Mr. Harris. “We have often seen 


them, have we not, my dear?” continued he, 


addressing his wife. 

“Yes, Malcolm,” said Mrs. Harris, “ and it 
was very pretty to see the bride in full dress, 
and all the party parading about. I believe,” 
added she, turning to the professor, “brides in 
Switzerland are always married in the wreath 
and veil.” 

“ Most generally, if not always,” returned 
Monsieur de la Harpe, looking admiringly 
at Lily’s wreath. 

“Ts a Swiss wedding a grand affair?” 
asked Lily, blushing. 

“Tt used to be, but the old customs are 
dying out in Switzerland—dying out with the 
fine old costumes, the more the pity.” 

“ Indeed, and you may well say that, Mon- 
sieur,” returned Mr. Harris, refilling the pro- 
fessor's glass; “for those fine picturesque 
costumes attracted the eye so effectually that 
every woman looked well in them.” 

“Oh, Monsieur, do tell us about those old 
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HENRI 
“Well, Malcolm, let me see,” said the 
professor, “ah, one was—that is, in the 


mountainous districts—that the friends and 
neighbours of the bride’s family arranged 
hemselves in two long files on each side of 
the road by which the bride would pass on 
her return from church, each bearing in one 
hand a plate of ‘brisselets’ or ‘merveilles,’ 
and in the other a glass of wine.” 

‘What are ‘ brisselets’ and ‘ merveilles,’ 
Monsieur ?” asked Malcolm. 

“A kind of cake made for grand occa- 
sions.” 

“ Like wedding cake ?” said Alice, looking 
towards Mrs. Marsh, whose labours seemed 
never-ending, and who was now employed 
cutting up that important item in an English 
wedding feast. 

“Moussou L’arpe must taste and see,” 
said Mrs. Marsh, hastening to forward a 
huge slice to the bride and bridegroom. 

“Oh, our ‘brisselets’ don’t in the least 
resemble your wedding cake,” said the pro- 
fessor, laughing ; “ they are small round little 
cakes.” 

“Something like very thin sweet biscuits,” 
said Mrs. Harris, “ with a pattern stamped 
upon them.” 

“ Just so, Madame,” said the professor. 

“Well, this is wedding cake, Monsieur,” 
said Malcolm, tasting his piece. “ Considered 
by many the best part of a wedding,” said 
Alice. 

“Especially if it has plums enough,” in- 
terrupted Hector. 

“And did the bride—the Swiss one, I! 
mean—eat the ‘ brisselets,’ Monsieur ?” asked 
Malcolm. 

“TI believe it would have been thought bad 
manners if she had not,” replied the pro- 
fessor. 

“Just as it would if Moussou L/’arpe 
refused bridecake,” said Mrs. Marsh. 

“Well?” said Malcolm. 

“ How youkeep on plaguing Monsieur !” 
put in Alice ; “he can’t eat his cake.” 

“Don’t believe he likes it,’ whispered | 
Hector. 

“Well, Malcolm,” continued Monsieur de | 
la Harpe, “when the bridal party reached 
home they found a repast awaiting them, 
which lasted all the rest of the day, and often | 
all the night.” 

“A delightful old custom certainly,” ob- | 
served Lily, “and worth preserving.” 

“ And a very substantial one, the favourite 
dish being ‘la daube,” said Mr. Harris. 

‘And what is that ?” asked Lily. 


| 
| 


DE LA HARPE. 


“It’s as well you ask that question before | give the toast.” 
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you reach Switzerland,” said Mr. Harris 
“they wou/d think Monsieur had married an 
ignorant wife.” 

“Daube is 
Harris. 

“Tf you don’t approve that nice old 
custom, Lily,” said the professor, “ perhaps 
you won’t another—that was for the bride to 
distribute at parting to each of her friends 
a large handful of pins.” 

“ Of pins, Monsieur ?” put in Alice, “ what 
a droll idea !” 

“ Of pins, Mademoiselle, and which were 
well paid for too, as each guest in return 
threw a piece of money into the bride’s 
apron or handkerchief.” 

“That custom may be the origin of our 
pin-money,” observed Mrs. Harris. 

“At all events it’s widely spread, and 
among many nations,” observed her husband. 
“TI suppose it’s obsolete in Switzerland now, 
Monsieur de la Harpe?” 

“ As far as the pins are concerned, quite,” 
returned the professor. 

“ What do you think about it, Mrs, Marsh ?” 
asked Mrs. Harris. 

“Why, ma’am, it seems to me only a way 
of saying that when one marries, bad luck is 
going out and good luck coming in.” 

“Halt there, Mrs. Marsh,” said Hector, 
“unless you speak only for the fair sex. 
Now I think this delightful old custom, so 
Christian-like and charitable, is the origin 
of that old adage,— 


larded beef,” said Mrs. 


‘Needles and pins, needles and pins, 


When a man marries his trouble begins.’” 


“ All we have left of this custom is an old 
proverb,” observed the professor: “¢ Elle 
apporte sa dot dans son tablier.’ Another 
custom still, however, lingers in a few spots. 
It is that of hiding up the bride, whom the 
bridegroom has to find.” 

‘‘What fun that must be,” said Malcolm. 

“Oh, Monsieur, I wish you’d let ws hide 
up the bride,” interrupted Hector. 

“T’ll engage you’d have a pretty good 
hunt if they did,” said Mr. Harris, laughing. 

“TI believe it,” said the professor drily. 
“That’s why I decline their services. At 
present,” continued he, “all that is left of 
our old wedding customs is the habit of 
firing off a salute, generally with rusty old 
pieces, which often explode.” 

“A present, Monsieur,” said the host, 
“ Here comes the champagne, and we will, if 
you please, ‘trinquer,’ that at least one Swiss 
custom may not die out. Come, Hector, 
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“You're the father, 
Malcolm. 

“To the bride and bridegroom health and | 
happiness,” said Hector as the sparkling | 
wine filled the glasses. 

All stood up, and the glasses having been | 
touched together with a musical sound, the 
toast was drunk amid much applause. 


“How do you find the wedding cake, | 


Moussou L’arpe?” asked Mrs. Marsh, as the 


company reseated themselves, and she began | 


to distribute pieces to the little ones who 


had just been allowed to come in for the 


purpose. 

“Hm,” said the professor, slightly em- 
barrassed. A loud outcry followed this 
exclamation. “ But then I never was fond | 
of sweets,” continued the bridegroom. 

“A pretty confession,” said Mr. Harris, 
turning to Lily; “but take courage, Madame 
de la Harpe.” 

“Oh, now,” said Malcolm, pulling Lily’s 
dress, “do tell us why you would be married 
on a Sunday.” 

“ Because I wished Sunday to be my 
golden day,” replied Lily, blushing. 

“That’s spoken like my Lily,” 
professor, kissing her hand. 

“You see, Madame,” said Mr. Harris, 
“you have found out a sweet to his taste 
already.” 

“Tell him to go ’way,” said the wee pale 
little Molly, pushing herself in between Lily 
and her husband. 

“Why, my dear little white butterfly, and 
where did you fly from?” asked Lily. 

“Oh, Miss Lily,” said Mrs. 
getting for a moment her new honours, 
“‘they’ve come in to have a bit of cake and 
wish you good-bye.” 

“I’m sure I don’t know what they'll do 
without you, Lily,” said Mrs. Harris. 

“Will you be married again to-morrow?” | 
asked little Harry, standing in front of the | 
professor with a large piece of cake inhis hand, | 
out of which he had taken a great bite. 

“ No,” said the professor, “no, Harry ; | 
once is enough.” 

“He asks that a cause of the cake,” ob-| 
served Sophy. “Nursey said you were to| 
have only one piece, remember,” added she, 
turning to the little gourmand. 

“Tell him go ’way,” continued little Molly, 
still pushing at the professor. 

“Oh, but Molly, you know nursey says 
he means to carry off our Miss Lily ; so he’d 
be best to stay,” put in Sophy, decisively. 

* But she isn’t Miss Lily now,” said Alice ; 
“she’s a bride. Look, Sophy, don’t you 


said the 





Marsh, for- | 


you know, ” said | see her pretty white wreath ?—and her veil ? 


| That’ s being a bride. Oh, pretty!’ 

“ Who did it?” asked the child. 

“Oh,” said Alice, a little puzzled, 
“Hector; he gave her away.’ 

“ Please, bruder,” said littleSophy, running 
| off to Hector and climbing on his knee, 
“make Sophy a bride too!” 

“ That’s it,” said Hector, kissing her bright 
little face, “that’s it; and not yet six!” 

“T think, Lily,” said the professor, taking 
out his watch, “our time is up. We 
must * 

“Hush!” said Lily, “don’t say anything 
before my little white butterfly. See, Molly,” 
continued she, for the child clung to her 
|passionately, “nursey has got—oh, such a 
|pretty thing for you in the nursery!” 

“The fairies brought it?” asked Sophy, 
jumping down from Hector’s knee. 

“Cause if they did it’s something good,” 
said little Harry, and off they all trooped to 
the nursery, where a little surprise had been 
prepared for them, so that Lily, who had 
accompanied them, was able to escape un- 
perceived. 

It cost her something, however, for tears 
were in her eyes as she closed the door 
behind her and joined Mrs. Harris, who had 
come up-stairs to witriess the last preparations 
for her departure. 

They were soon made, and Lily returned 
to the room below to be kissed and thanked 
and kissed again. 

“We feel like losing one of our children,” 
said the noble handsome mistress of the 
house. 

“God bless and prosper you!” said Mr. 
Harris, shaking the professor’s hand. 

“Oh, bride,” said Hector, “ hold out your 
handkerchief, since you have been so im- 





> 


|provident as not to have an apron, and let 


me throw you the lucky sixpence.” 
But Lily’s handkerchief was otherwise 
employed. 
“Mrs. Marsh! Mrs. Marsh!” cried Alice, 
“where’s the old shoe? Ah, here it is,” said 


‘she, throwing it down the stairs after the 


bride. 
old customs at least,” 
ever the Swiss may do.” 

“ That’s it,” said Hector ;— 


sce 


“ We are not going to abandon our 
added she, “ what- 


Now we’re married, speir nae mair, 
Whistle o’er the lave o’t.’” 


“Why, Malcolm, you don’t like weddings, 
it seems,” said his father, who had just re- 
turned from seeing the bride and bridegroom 
off. “What is it, my boy? ” 
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** Slighted love is sair to bide ; 
Ha, ha, the wooing o’t,’” 


repeated Miector from the other end of the 


room. 


* * La * 


‘Alone at last, little wife,” said the pro- 


fessor, as the carriage rattled down the street. 


CHAPTER XIII.—-THE EXCURSION TO THE 
“ FROMAGERIE.” 
‘* A wounded spirit who can bear?” 

‘* Sous ces toits enfumés s'il n’est pas d’opulence 
Jamais ces pleurs amers versés par l’indigence 
Du paisible chflet n’inondent le foyer, 

Et toujours pour le pauvre il est hospitalier.” 
Ovex. 


THE “gaudy babbling” day had at length | 


completely faded into obscurity, and silence 
and darkness reigned over the Grand Hotel. 
But though the silent hours of the calm, 
peaceful ‘night stole on, the “ slumber sweet ” 
she so much desired did not visit the wistful 
eyes of Madame Grandloup, whieh, whether 
peering out anxiously from under their white 
cover, or closed in a forced effort at forgetful- 
ness, gave to her face the same sad expression 
of unrest and disquietude. 

For the spirit, that sovereign power within, 
was wide awake; and wou/d think—yes! it 
would ; and what sleep could the poor wearied 
bocy get beneath the memories it chose to 
recall ? 

Memories !—of a happy childhood, the re- 
membrance of which brings a mist over the 
deep blue eyes. 

Memories !—of a false step, a wrong evil 
step so lightly trodden, so little thought of, 
for the pleasant road was so broad and easy. 
Could she have foreseen that it would so soon 
slope down to the verge of a precipice ? 

Memories '—of sufferings borne at first 
impatiently, but now more meekly ; of strug- 
gles with indifference, coldness, hate; of efforts 
to walk safely in the present dangerous path. 
Yes, it was a dangerous path, for now she 
could see the precipice she had gaily strolled 
down to! Was not its deep abyss ever be- 
fore her eyes? and Madame Grandloup, her 
taper delicate fingers thrust under her throb- 
bing temples, considered what there was she 
ceuld grasp at to save herself from being 
precipitated into its yawning gulf. 

Dawn, herald of the new-born day, had 
long been stealthily climbing the grand sha- 
dowy mountains, and was just about to light 
them up with tints of golden hue, when, ex- 


hausted by her bitter reflections, and by long 
VI. 





vain listenings, she at last fell into a heavy 
| but uneasy slumber. 
i * * 


* * 


| How fresh and lovely was the dawning of 
| this summer’s morning among the Alps ! 
| Here and there floating clouds passed 
}across the higher peaks, momentarily ob- 
| scuring their summits to enhanee their glories 
|by slowly withdrawing and revealing their 
| varied and enchanting forms; or little dewy 
| patches of vapoury mist clung caressingly to 
| some favourite nook, hiding away some lovely 
| thing, till the sun’s warm rays compelled them 
|to disperse and yield it up to view. From 
the higher pastures, full of aromatic flowers, 
land from the pine forests, abounding in 
resinous gums, scented odours rise, and fill 
the pure, exhilarating air; while from the little 
hamlets scattered over the lower mountains 
‘curling wreaths of blue smoke proclaim that 
preparations are already commenced for the 
early morning repast. 
The Grand Hotel, too, is beginning to 
wake up to life and animation. Round its 
creat entrance guides and mules are already 
assembled, as well as a party of pedestrians, 
who, their knapsacks on their backs, the 
younger with alpenstocks, whose snowy 
whiteness is as yet untarnished ; the elder 
with strong, weather-stained batons, encircled 
even to their formidable iron spikes with a 
proud, burnt-in list of glorious summits—are 
about to start joyously to climb some neigh- 
bouring height, from whence they will return 
at night full of enthusiasm for further excur- 
sions; their caps adorned with “ Rose des 
Alpes;” their limbs delightfully weary—nay, 
it may be somewhat more—to partake sleepily 
of a good supper in some old “ auberge ;” 
climb into a third-rate chamber or a well- 
filled barn, or, in default of these, throw 
‘themselves down on the floor of the room 
'where they have partaken of their repast, 
and bestowing on their knapsacks a post of 
honour they have often filled before, start at 
| once for the land of dreams, into which they 
steadily penetrate, undisturbed alike by the 
mountain horn of the passer by, or the noisy 
groups who, on their way to see the sun rise 
from some neighbouring summit, come in 
and out of the great room to partake of some 
| refreshment on their way thither. 
| But however animated the scene round the 
‘entrance of the Grand Hotel may be, the 
| splendid dining-room within is lifeless enough, 
| for few of its inmates of the previous evening 
| are yet visible. 
As for the early pedestrians, they have 
breakfasted on their “ pain bis ” and “café au 
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lait” in humbler quarters ; but see! off they 
go, singing as they start the verse of some 
favourite song,— 
** Salut ! glaciers sublimes ! 
Vous qui touchez au cieux 
Nous gravissons vos cimes, 
Avec un coeur joyeux, 
La neige se colore 
L’air est pure. 
Allons! allons! 
Cherchez l’aurore 
Sur les plus haut sommets. 


” 


There they go! How soon one sees them 
plodding up the mountain, their bodiesslightly 
bent forward, their strong iron-spiked staffs 
proudly and firmly pressed in and out of the 
rocky path with a clanking ringing sound. 
It’s hard work! Allons! Courage! After 
the toil the rest ; after the difficult rocky way 
the pasture-land and sublime glories to be 
seen up there above ! 

The guides still waiting round the door of 
the giant hotel watch them ascend with im- 
patient and longing eyes, for the early dewy 





freshness of the morning is passing, and the 
sun’s rays are beginning to feel fierce and hot. | 

“Peste!” says one among them to his| 
comrades, “I wonder if these people ever 
mean to get up ?” 

“Has any party ordered these mules?” 
asks a dandy waiter appearing on the) 
threshold. 

“Ordered, indeed! je le crois bien,” re-| 
plied a guide, indignantly. | 

““What’s the time?” asked one of his | 
comrades. 

“Ma foi! near on seven,” replied the 
other, who had pulled up his blouse, and got | 
out his great watch—“ near on seven!” 

“Seven! and we have been here since 
five!” said his comrade, angrily; “‘a nice 
heat we shall have!” 

“Oh, for that,” put in the servant of the | 
hotel, “it can never be too hot for them ; | 
they are always ‘frileux.’” | 

“Bien! they'll have it hot enough to-day, | 
won't they, Jacques?” 

“Je crois que oui,” replied his comrade, | 
doggedly. 

“ Don’t go and vex yourself, Jeanjacquet,” 
said the waiter. ‘ What’s it matter? all you 
have to do is to make them—/ay, eh?” 

“C'est cela,” replied Jeanjacquet, whom | 
even this prospect did not seem to cheer. | 

At this moment some one called, and the | 
waiter instantly disappeared into the interior | 
of the hotel, where his services were required | 
to serve breakfast for the party who had kept | 
the guides so long in waiting. 

It was a numerous party, and composed 





of ladies and gentlemen, some of whom had 
long been ready, and would have started but 
that the countess, who had arranged the 
excursion, persuaded them to wait. 

“Confound you, Grandloup, what do you 
mean by keeping us all waiting,” observed 
one of his friends looking in‘at the door, as 
that gentleman was sitting down to a cup of 
strong coffee laced with liqueur. “ Finished 
off as usual, last night,” continued he, entering 
the room. 

“No affair of yours if I did.” 

“Well, you needn’t be savage. I only 
came to tell you the mules are waiting.” 

“Let them wait, then,” replied Monsieur 
Grandloup, sulkily. 

* It’s the nature of mules to wait,” observed 
the handsome Countess from the adjoining 
table, where she had not yet finished her 
breakfast. 

“Does that remark include two-legged 
mules?” asked M. Mallet, the first speaker, 
looking at her from over the back of the 
chair he was now astride on. 

The countess slightly shrugged her shoul- 
ders, and shook out the flounces of her ele- 
gant costume. 

“ A charming morning for our expedition, 


‘isn’t it?” said she, addressing Madame 


Grandloup, who, seated by the side of her | 


/husband, looked pale and thoughtful. 


*‘ An expedition !” 

“ He actually hasn’t told you,—monster !” 
said the countess, shaking her bejewelled 
hand at the liqueur drinker. 

“ And very thoughtful of him too,” put in 
M. Mallet, not appearing to notice the bright | 
flush of colour that mounted to Madame’s 
face ; “ very thoughtful.” 

“And pray why?” asked the Countess, 
turning sharply on him. 

“* Because,” said M. Mallet, deliberately, 
“he knows that anything he is concerned in 
is very doubtful of accomplishment.” 

‘Bien, I shall tell Madame myself,” said 
the Countess, rising, and addressing that 
lady while adjusting once more her becom- 
ing attire. ‘‘ We are going to the ‘ Fromagerie,’ 
‘ma chére,’-—a large chilet on the mountain | 
opposite, to eat cream.” 

“That is if we get there to-day, which is 
uncertain.” 

“Not at all,” said the countess, taking up 
M. Mallet’s words, and putting on her hat, 
laid ready on the table close by, while Madame 
Grandloup, at her suggestion, ran up-stairs to | 
complete her toilette. 

While she did so all the party adjourned 
to the portico, where their arrival had been 
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since so long impatiently attended. Mon- 
sieur Grandloup, with the handsome Countess, 
were the last to leave the room, which they 
did arm-in-arm, apparently in the most friendly 
mood. 

Indeed, when Madame Grandloup’s toilette 
was complete, and she re-descended the great 
staircase, she found her husband so much 
occupied with that lady, that he seemed not 
at all aware of her presence : how should he? 
There were the folds of the riding-habit to be 
arranged, and the stirrup to be rebuckled, 
and the bridle to be looked after, and orders 
fell thick and fast on the head of Jeanjacquet, 
whose services to perform these various duties 
were called into requisition. 

“C’est un sot en trois lettres,” muttered 
M. Mallet, coming forward with an offer of 
aid to Madame Grandloup, who, not to lose 
the time of the company, allowed herself to 
be placed on her mule by a stranger. 

“That means,” said Bob aside to his 
friend, who formed part of the party—‘“ that 
means, in good English, ‘a great fool.’ ” 

All were mounted now, and the cavalcade 
about to start, when, as her husband passed 
her mule, Madame bent forward, and speak- 
ing in a half-entreating tone,— 

“ Louis,” said she, “ Louis, you will ride 
by me, and not” 

“Bien ! is that all? or has Madame any 
further orders?” he asked, tauntingly, and at 
the same time taking off his hat and holding 
it before him in imitation of a lacquey. 

A flash of anger passed over his wife’s pale 
face, lighting it up with brilliant rosy hue, 
and making the deep blue eyes look deeper 
still. 

“C'est cela,” said her husband, coldly 
watching her, and immediately after joining 
the countess, who, her hand on the back of 
the mule, had adroitly turned quite round, 
and had been watching the proceedings. 

“ Does it do—at /ast?” she asked, pre- 
tending to think he had been arranging 
something out of order, and had taken an 
exceptionally long time to do it. 

“ It’s to be hoped so at least,” replied Mon- 
sieur, as they followed the rest of the com- 
pany already in advance of them. 

At first their road lay along the high- 
way, and they could ride in groups, but soon 
this was no longer possible, for they quitted 
the open road and continued their route by 
a narrow rocky path which wound up the 
side of the mountain. It lay between lovely 
pastures, hemmed in for the most part by 
forests, above which peered up the ragged 
summit, or snow-crowned height, or undu- 


lating ridge of the different mountain ranges 
around. 

It was already so late in the season that 
the greatest beauty of the pastures was over. 
The flowers which earlier had been so lovely 
were gone,—cut down by the mower’s 
scythe. A few fair lilies were indeed still 
left, but even these had lost the freshness of 
their youth, and their delicate gossamer petals 
had begun to shrivel on their still green stalks. 

The air up here was so fresh that Madame 
Grandloup, who had been silent since they 
started, began to revive, and even to express 
her regret at the absence of so many of her 
favourite flowers. 

‘The guides say,” observed Bob, who had 
contrived to get to the side of her mule, “ that 
there are lots of them up above. 

“ Of these lilies?” asked Madame. 
I shall be glad!” 

“No,” put in M. Mallet, “not of the lilies, 
but of a hardier flower, the showy little gentian- 
ella.” 

“Are we going to turn into that forest?” 
asked Bob, as the guides came to a halt 
before a path through the trees, as if uncer- 
tain whether to take it or not. 

“Oh, I hope they will,” said Madame 
Grandloup; “how nice it will be in that 
shade!” 

“It’s frightfully hot,” said the countess ; 
“and the flies! Oh, do let’s go through the 
forest ; it will be cooler,” added she. 

“Sacré bleu! Yes, one is fried.” 

“T hope you are,” said Monsieur Mallet ; 
“it will teach you another time to get up 
earlier.” 

“Why, Monsieur,” said Jeanjacquet, “if 
we'd started at five, ‘ ma foi,’ the mountain 
would have been in shade up to the forest. 

The path through the pines was decided 
on, and brought them out on to a table-land 
of fine grass, thickly sprinkled with the blue 
stars of the little gentianellas, which in places 
grew so abundantly as to form blue patches 
of considerable extent. Here were many 
tiny chilets, unoccupied except during the 
haymaking season, when the peasants in the 
vl llages below, to whom they belong, come 
up to mow the grass, and stow it away in 
these places of shelter till wanted for use or 
sale; but now there were only one or two 
which showed signs of life. 

This was not the c case, however, when, after 
another half-hour’s ride, they entered through 
the gate in a stone fence into one of the “al 
pages,” * and came to a halt before the door of 
the immense “chiilet” used as a “fromagerie.” 

” of which there are nearly 400 in 


“é Oh, 


* “ Alpages, 
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As to eat cream at this place was one 
purpose of their visit to the mountain, all the 
party dismounted, some to stroll off and seat 
themselves in the cool shade of a group of 
old bearded fir trees at a little distance, others 
to perform the feat of reaching the fountain, 


| whose waters were temptingly flowing amid | 


their muddied surroundings, or to loungeabout 
the door of the “ fromagerie,” examining its 
contents until some one should appear to 
whom they might prefer their request for 
cream, or “ petit-lait.” 

“Very nasty hole indeed,” said Bob, who 
was one of the latter, and had been taking a 
survey of the place leaning on the lower half 
of the door, the upper half of which was flung 
quite back. 

“ Hm,” said his friend, making a wry face. 
“T only hope the cream will be eatable— 
that’s all.” 

‘Qh, que si, Monsieur,” observed Monsieur 
Mallet, who had joined them, “in these 
chalets all is dirty, except the utensils for 
holding the milk.” 

“Hum. Ishould hope that fellow has not 
had the washing of them,” said Bob, as an 
extremely fat man, dressed in a filthy pair of 
coarse, unbleached ticking trousers, with waist- 
coat to match, and no shirt-sleeves visible to 
hide his shining pink fleshy arms, made his 
appearance ; “ because, if he has, no cream 
for me.” 

“Qh no; it’s his boy who has that honour; 
but I fear you won't find his appearance any 
amendment on that of his master,” replied 
M. Mallet, laughing. ‘ However, I am going 
to order the cream—that is, when any one is 
at liberty to serve us; they are all so busy 
now.” 

“Ts that fat, dirty man the ‘ fruitier!’” 
asked Bob. 

“Fat, dirty, and greasy, you should have 
said,” observed his friend. 

“ Fruitier, armailli, maitre-vacher, froma- 
ger,” replied M. Mallet; “he has names 
enough. I believe ‘armailli’ is the oldest ; 
it occurs, you know, in the first line of the 
‘Ranz des Vaches,’— 


*Le 2’ armailli dei Colombette * 
De bon matin de san léva.’” 


“ And what does he do?” asked Bob. 
“ He has the overlooking of the business, 
the keeping of the accounts, the making the 


Switzerland, are pastures to which the neighbouring 
villages send their cattle in spring, and where the 
cheese is fabricated by the ‘‘armailli’’ (master cheese- 
maker) and his assistants. 

* Colombette is a mountain of Les Ormonds, 
canton Fribourg. 


cheese ;—sometimes the cattle are his, but 
generally they belong to an association, by 
whom he is employed.” 

“ It’s very profitable, I should think,” said 
Bob. ““ No expense of soap,” added he aside 
to his friend. 

“Certainly it is,” said M. Mallet; “the 
‘exportation is always increasing, and the 
| cheese is generally all spoken for before it is 
made.” 
| “La Gruyére is the place,” said Bob’s 
friend ; “capital cheese that !” 
| Well, Monsieur, there the ‘ fruitiers’ are 

forbidden by law—indeed, take an oath— 
‘not to make any but ‘ fromage gras’ * without 
permission.” 

“That is to increase the confidence of 
the purchasers, I suppose.” 

“ Exactly ; it’s an old law of 1563, but I 
believe still in use.” 

At this moment the “ armailli” and his men 
came out of the chalet to call together the 
cattle, for the day was, as the guides had 
foreseen, excessively hot. It was not, how- 
ever, so much the fierce rays of the sun which 
obliged the cheesemaker and his servants to 
fetch in the cows, as the myriads of gadflies 
and gnats of different species which at this 
time of the day were moving about, pricking 
with their pitiless stings every living thing 
they could find to settle on and torment, and 
obliging the cattle to seek a shelter in the 
stable of the chalet, in whose shady retirement 
they would be safe from their small but malig- 
nant enemies, whose venomous bites rendered 
them furious. 

While the “garcon” of the chalet was calling 
the cows, whose large “‘sonailles ” sounded so 
musically in the distance, and inviting them 
by name to return homewards, the party from 
the Grand Hotel stood near the fountain 
and watched their approach. 

This they did in a certain order, led by the 
“ reine,” a wise old cow, who had contrived to 
become the happy possessor of the largest 
bell of the troop. 

It was, however, no easy matter to get 
them safely housed, for they were already so 
tormented that one or other would dash off, 
tail erect, in the vain endeavour to run off 
its merciless foe, who, sucking its blood in 
|some part not to be reached with tail or 
| hoof, was not to be so easily dislodged. As 





_| they came up the ladies began to be a little 


| frightened, and were not sorry to see the fat 
“fruitier” take his stand in front of them. 
What they most feared was the bull of the 


| troop, which,'though small, held its head down 


* New milk cheese. 
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wickedly, and glared at them anything but a cheesemaking, and a log or two of rough 
pleasant welcome. | wood on which to be seated. 
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} 
} . M4 
|| two pints), and makes a cheese of two quintaux (two 
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“Glad of it, ’taint often you have,” said 
Bob, maliciously. 

“ Oh, for that, I can’t frisk up to the top of 
mountains on air ; and as for that ceam ——” 

“Sits heavy on your stomach, eh?” 

“Not it. What was I going to say? Oh, 
as for that cream, it’s no support in it, none 
whatever.” 

“ But look how fat those fellows are, and 
they get only milk, ‘séré,’ * and fromage, and 
that skim-milk, too.” 

“Tut, tut, don’t tell me. I know one 
thing, that this confounded mountain air 
gives one a ravenous appetite, and that I'll 
never come again without a hamper of pro- 
visions along with me. Cream, forsooth! 
Why, I’m as empty as a drum !” 

“So much the better,” replied his tor- 
mentor; “you'll be prime for the ‘ Potage 
Reine,’ ‘ Poulardes 4 la Toulouse,’ ‘ Bécasses 
Rotise en Canapés,’ ‘ Tourtes aux amandes,’ 
and all the other ‘ aux,’ and ‘4 la’ and ‘ en’ 
of the hotel dinner. Faith, I’d give them all 


for one juicy slice out of the middle of a leg 
of mutton.” 

“ English rautton, of course,” added his 
friend. 

“Oh, of course ; going to walk down?” 


continued Bob to Monsieur Mallet, who at 
this moment joined them. 

“Why, yes; two mules were wanted by a 
party going on to the summit, so I gave up 
mine, and the guide is hunting up another.” 

“He may have this and welcome,” said 
Bob, dismounting. 

“If so, I shall have your company down.” 

“With pleasure. Here,” said Bob to the 
guide Jeanjacquet, who in his search for a 
mule had approached them, no doubt guess- 
ing that Bob would be glad enough to get 
rid of his. ‘“ Here, take her,” continued he, 
putting the bridle into the man’s hand, 
“hard-mouthed, jolting brute; a lucky rid- 
ance—one chance less of having my bones 
dislocated.” 

When this affair was satisfactorily arranged, 
the two started at a brisk pace down the side 
of the mountain. 

“Are these ‘fromageries’ pretty much 
alike?” asked Bob of his companion, after 
they had walked a few moments in silence. 

“Why, the truth is,” said M. Mallet, 
“ our mountaineers are terrible ‘ routiniéres,’ 
and are content to let these places remain 
dirty, damp, and miserable. They only con- 
sider what they can make of their cheese, 
and neglect all else for that.” 


* * Séré,’ cheese made of the curd of the whey—in 
fact, merely curd put in a mould. 





“Then I suppose they don’t occupy them 
long,” observed Bob.* 

“From too to 150 days in the warmer 
cantons, 80 to go in the others,” replied M. 
Mallet. 

‘Quite long enough to get a nice rheuma- 
tism or ague.”’ 

“Sans doute ;’ and those ‘are just what | 
they do get, it’s a very hard life, depend on it, 
Monsieur.” | 

“ There is one thing I don’t understand, | 
observed Bob, “‘if, as it seems, these ‘alpages’ | 
belong to an association.” 

* Not always,” put in M. Mallet. 

“Well, but when they do, and divide the 
products at the end of the season, how do 
they manage it ?” 

“Oh, it’s a very simple affair. Three days | 
after the cattle go up to the mountain the | 
owners follow, each cow is milked in their | 
presence, the milk is measured, anda tariff | 
arranged according to the quantity.” 

“So that it happens a peasant with one 
cow may have a whole cheese, while his 
neighbour's one cow may gain two.” 

“Oh yes, quite possible—it is the | 
‘armaill:’ who keeps the accounts ; didn’t you | 
see that piece of paper stuck up to the wall | 
by the door of the chalet?” l 

“T can’t say I did.” | 

“It’s a pity—it was by the side of acalen- | 
der—that paper —— ” 

“Ts his banker's book, Isuppose,” putin Bob. | 

‘* Yes, something like it,—but though not | 
much advance has been made in these places, 
some has,” returned M. Mallet, after a pause; | 
“and we owe it chiefly to societies founded | 


for the purpose, who are trying to arouse the | § 


men from their indolence.” 
“Indolence ! I thought you said they had 
so hard a life?” 
“Well, I mean neglect of cleanliness and | 


comfort; as for work, you can fancy they have | 


enough of that, with generally only three ment | 
and one boy for the care of the whole affair. 

The great heat had now a little passed, for | 
the path along the side of the mountain, 
which in the morning had been lying in the 


* In some of these ‘‘ chalets,” where many strangers | 
pass, they have contrived sleeping-rooms, the beds on 
the floor being hay with low planks of wood forming | 
a border round. They are full of fleas—indeed, no- 
thing can be more wretched than these places. Their 
usual occupants sleep in the stable, or on a shelf 
round the wall within the chalet. 

t The master (armai//’) his servant, often a boy 
(amiey, casar), the cowherd (vacher), called by many 
names, such as villy, vatzero, &c, who has some- 
times a boy called (40ub0), &c. ; the commissary (com- 
missionnaire) agent between the chalet and villages, 
who brings up what food is wanted, and salt and 
wood, &c. 
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| full sunshine, was now in shadow, and|who bringing up the rear of the party were 
_ the walk down was therefore very agreeable. | talking politics, business, or money. 
While M. Mallet and Bob were descanting| “Any news, Nicod?” said he, addressing 
on the “Economie Alpestre,” the party on/| the foremost. 
the mules passed them, and were gradually! “Hm! yes—funds go down.” 
seen descending towards the Grand Hotel. | “So you'd better be careful, Grandloup,” 
The countess, fatigued, cross, and irritable, | observed M. Nicod’s comrade. 
| had become more and more capricious; the} “ Has he anything to lose ?” said a gentle- 
mule jolted her, she would get off and walk ;| man behind to his neighbour. 
the path was stony, and hurt her feet, she; “ You may be sure of that, or he would not 











{| 
al 


| 


| mounted again. 


| 


| 


Monsieur Grandloup, whose applications 
to his liqueur flask, of large dimensions, had 
been numerous, had, after some attempt to 


| keep up the fire of compliments with which 


he had been assailing the handsome lady, 
fallen back, and joined his gentlemen friends, 


|keep present company,” replied the other, 


significantly. 
“Your husband is a monster,” whispered 
the countess to Madame Grandloup as they 


|stopped before the portico of the Grand 


Hotel—“a monster! he hasn’t spoken to 


/you all this day.” 
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CHAPTER IV.—THE PASSOVER AND THE FLIGHT. 





Ecypr embalmed her dead, and custom has It is the echo of the cry which went up 
embalmed Egypt. She has changed masters} from the children of Israel by reason of 
often ; she has changed in her cities and her| their taskmasters, and of the deliverance 
civilization, and changed for the worse ; but! which followed when their cry “ entered into 


some of her customs remain changeless. 
Travellers still are struck with her hard “ ser- 
vice in the field,” in which “ peasants naked 
under a burning sun work through the day 
like pieces of machinery, drawing up the 
bucket of water from the level of the river 


the ears of the Lord God of Sabaoth.” 
Providence is, for the most part, slow to 
move ; but retribution is none the less sure, 
for He has all ages to work in, and all the 
energies of nature to wait upon His will. 
When God does come “out of His place to 





for the irrigation of the fields above.” The! punish the inhabitants of the earth for their 
cruel punishment which had first provoked | iniquity,” then His righteous wrath is felt to 
the wrath of Moses is the exact likeness of | be terrible indeed. 
the bastinado, which appears equally on the; It may seem sad that the means of Israel’s 
ancient monuments and in the modern vil- | liberation must be so severe on Egypt. But 
lages of Egypt. it is not even in our own day an easy matter 
The complaints of the Israelites against to break the bonds of the slave. It cost 
their own officers is the same feeling which,| England stormy years of agitation, and 
in popular songs, is heard for the same reason twenty millions of capital ; it cost America 
| against the chiefs of their own village : “the | blood and fire, and vapour of smoke.” We 
|| Chief of the village, the chief of the village,/ need not wonder, then, if Egypt must be 
|| may the dogs tear him, tear him, tear him!”| shaken to her foundations ere Israel could 
| It is said that in the gangs of boys and girls! be free. Her bondage was bitter and de- 
| set to work along the hill is to be heard the grading, perhaps beyond comparison ; bur- 
| strophe and antistrophe of a melancholy | densome in body, brutalizing to the mind. 
| chorus: “They starve us, they starve us ;/It was indeed time that something should be 
|| they beat us, they beat us ;” to which both| wrought for her deliverance. 
|| alike reply, “ But there’s some one above,| And at length the hour of freedom struck. 
_ there’s some one above, who will punish | The edict of emancipation went forth, sealed 
| them well, who will punish them well.” *! with the ten seals of the ten plagues of 
* Dean Stanley’s ‘‘Jewish Church.” Egypt. Nine of the seals had been broken, 
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‘‘and I saw when he had opened the tenth 


seal,* and there was silence in heaven for the | 


space of half an hour.” ‘God, who is rich 


in mercy, not willing that any should perish,” | 


granted this silence to Pharaoh, as He often 
has given later sinners a period of enforced 
quiet, to think of his sins, to think of his suf- 
ferings, to think of the calamities he had 
brought upon others, and of the means of 
averting the still greater calamities impend- 
ing over them and over him. It was a 
solemn time—it was “the last time ;” the 
goodness of God was leading him to repent- 
ance ere the final blow fell, and the last 
“ nail was driven into the coffin of the Egyp- 
tian monarchy.” 


Had not Rameses suffered enough already? | 
Had he not had proofs enough, and to spare, | 


that he was fighting a lost battle? If he is 
deaf to the awful past, will he learn from a 
vision of the more awful future? Perhaps he 
may. So God, who sent Jonah to Nineveh, 
sent Moses to Pharaoh. The prophet had 
said, perhaps rashly, ‘‘ Thou shalt see my face | 
no more ;” + but God was more merciful than | 
the prophet. Moses must go; he must 
enter the palace again ; he must face Pha- | 
raoh in spite of his prohibition, and proclaim 
to him the sentence of the Judge of all the 
earth. Weighed in the balances, he was 
found wanting; his subjects were to be! 
decimated by a plague—their homes were to | 
be homes of mourning; in every hovel, in 
every mansion, in every temple, would be) 
heard the wail for the dead ; even his palace | 
would bemoan the loss of the prince royal. 
Moses delivered his message—his terrible | 
message, left it to burn itself into the mind 
of the despot, and went out from his presence 
“in the heat of anger.” It reads strangely. 
Sorrow might have been more seemly ; but 
I suspect he saw the incredulous smile that | 
curled the sarcastic lip, and the defiance of 
heaven that was stamped upon that stony) 
brow, and he felt that it was a time to be) 
“angry and sin not.” 

The silence in heaven, the hush in the 
whirlwind of wrath, if it locked Egypt in} 
guilty sleep, aroused Israel to serious 
awakening. There are days in the life of| 
individuals and of nations which count for 


‘ages; days which are marked with red letters 


in the calendar, and are described with minute 
detail in the history. Such were the days of 
waiting in the province of Goshen, in the 
land of Egypt, in the month of Abib, in the 
eighteenth century before the Christian era. 
The month of Abib was Israel’s Hegira. 
“ This month shall be to you the beginning 
of months ;” and, indeed, life begins with 
redemption. Think of it, ye lost nations 
that dwell in the valley of the shadow of 
death ; think of it, ye lost souls that are 
lying in the wicked one. Satan is a murderer! 
Sin is death! Unredeemed, undelivered, 
you have no life in you. Freedom is life; 
and what freedom is there for you who are 
slaves of sin? Peace is life ; and what peace 
have you who are at war with God? Love 
is life; and what love is there comparable 
with the love of God, whom you defy? Some 
Christians have been known to date their 
lives from their conversion, and call the day 
of grace their birthday; and all Christians 
will own that this is the beginning of days 
or months unto them. That you may have 
long years to live, then, come and seek the 
benefit of redemption. 

-It is set before us here under a divinely-sent 


‘and divinely-interpreted symbol. In the 


lesser plagues God had spared Israel, with- 
out any outward act of expiation ; but lest 
it should seem to them that they were holier 
than the Egyptians, lest it should seem to us 
that personal merit is the ground of deliver- 
ance, before the last and greatest plague He 
gave them a means of escaping its infliction, 
which if they used they would infallibly be 
saved, if they neglected they would assuredly 
perish. The need of such means asserted 
that they were sinners ; while the provision 


‘of them gave assurance that God was a 


Saviour. 

On the tenth of the month the father of 
each family was to take home a lamb or kid. 
On the fifteenth, when it had endeared 


\itself to his children, and taught a deeper 
‘lesson to his own soul, he was to kill it in 


the evening. The blood sprinkled on the 
lintel of the door was to be to the angel 
what the scarlet line of Rahab would be to 
the host of God,a mark that that house must 


| be spared, 


* I purposely borrow the language of the Apoca- | 
lypse again, as the most appropriate that can be| 
found, and as such application of its language may | 
slightly help to the elucidation of its meanmg. Not | 
a jew of its judgments evidently find their typical | 
counterpart im the events of this history. 

t This may, however, very probably have been | 
the final interview, the followmg chapter containing | 
merely an enlarged account of the same. 





And now the longed-for day, the longed-for 
night was come. The full moon shone out 
upon the pyramids and danced upon the 
waters of the Nile; and beneath the palm 
trees, through which the shining light 


gleamed, a thousand knives flashed, and 
ithe bleating of a thousand lambs, long since 
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selected, was stilled; and as the crimson | —was “sacrificed for us.” And if over the 
stream flowed from their quivering forms | firstlings of the flock, much more over his 
each parent priest dipped the hyssop in the | own firstborn Son, the voice of the Lord is 
blood, and struck with it the lintel. The | heard to proclaim: “When I see the blood, 
simpler the act that brought safety the | I will pass over you, and the plague shall not 
greater would be the shame of refusing com-|be upon you to destroy you.” Amazing 
pliance. It were criminal to doubt a God | mercy! The more amazing the sin and folly of 
so true and yet so terrible: and no one | rejecting it. ‘When I see the blood ”"—but 
doubted. Every lintel was sprinkled, every does God see it? Does He see it upon thee ? 
door was shut. Is it there, that it may be seen? There is 
Within were gathered all the members of only one hand that can sprinkle it. Your 
the household, with here and there a neigh-| own. There is only one act that can appro- 
bour to make up the number. The sandals, | priate it. An act of faith. But who with 
seldom worn indoors, were all laced now; | such a'God as our God, such a Saviour as 
a staff was in every hand ; the girdle looped, our Saviour, such a gospel as our gospel, can 
| the flowing robes around each man’s loins ;| doubt or delay to place that sacred sign 
| and in the little bundle each slave had! between him and his sin, between him and 
strapped to his shoulders was bound the/|his doom? Where this has been done there 
| kneading-troughs and cooking utensils. No is safety, and nowhere else. 
| One sat at the table. Standing around it,in | Thefirst thing is to have the blood upon the 
| haste to be gone, and thinking that any |lintel. The next is to have food for the life. 
| moment the signal of departure might sound, | And’ here observe that in the type, and in the 
| they snatch from the board morsels of the | reality the same object is the spring of hope 
roasted sacrifice (for it was a sacrifice), “ not | and the source of help. It isChrist who atones 
a fragment of which may be left for the|forsin. Itis Christ who nourishes the sinner. 
morning, which will find them gone and far| No true Israelite would reject either. No 
away.”* “The cakes of bread which they| sinner but should seek both, First Christ 
broke and ate were tasteless for want of|for you, that thus thou shalt not die. Next 
leaven, which there had been no leisure to | Christ in you, that thus strength may be given 
prepare.” thee to live. Consider Jesus Christ. Con- 
Such was the first and greatest Passover | sider Him as a lamb, holy, harmless, unde- 
of Israel. Later ages added the question of | filed. Consider Him as the Lamb of God, 
the youngest child, What mean ye by this|born of Him, anointed of Him, given by 
service? The bitter herbs, memorials of} Him. Consider Him as the very paschal 
bondage ; the wine cups, memorials of | lamb, sacrificed that we might be saved, sub- 
deliverance ; and the “ Hallel,” or “Hymn of| missive to death that we might be spared. 
Praise,”’+ of which the thrilling parts must | And let every consideration of purity, deity, 
always have been those which sang how | efficacy, love and power be nutriment unto 
“Tsrael came out of Egypt ;’ and how “ not | your souls, that you may “ feed on Christ in 
unto them, not unto them, but unto Jehovah’s | your heart.” ; 
name was the praise to be given for everand| But how shall we feed upon Him? “ With 
ever.” ‘the unleavened bread of sincerity and truth.” 
Later historians loved to tell how the old | In Jerusalem every house, every room, ewery 
fire leaped up afresh, and there had been no | vessel was searched for leaven lest any shoudd 
such passover as that of Josiah ; but after all | be anywhere found. That leaven is“ malice’ 
there never was, never could be, such’ another | “ malitia,” sin. Every act of sin, word of 
as that first passover on the “night much to! sin, wish of sin, must be searched for scrupu- 
be observed by the children of Israel.”|lously and put away conscientiously. 





darker, brighter night (for it was both) when | tion, dwelling secure under the very rustling 
the paschal moon shone out on the Firstborn | of the wings of the destroying angel, should 
of heaven to be led as a lamb to the slaughter. | indeed be pure and perfect as our Father in 
“ He, the whitest lamb in all the fold,” with- | heaven is perfect. phigh 
out blemish and without spot, selected and| How shall we feed upon Him ? With bitter 
chosen ages before, was set apart for “the | herbs, fitting sign of the bondage of Egypt. 
whole family in heaven and earth,” and at/ We shall be very contrite, very humble. We 


- . , ¥ R i 
length, “ when the fulness of time was come,” | shall go softly all our days. Remembering 
ea ee | our sinful origin and sinful life, we shall not 
: am otanicy. presume to boast of any thing in ourselves. 


+ Psa. exiii. to cxviir. 





We, 


Never at least save one, the passover of that | that are saved and saved with such a salva- 
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Jesus always, Jesus only is our hope. In 
us, that is, in our flesh, dwelleth no good 
thing. 

How shall we feed upon Him? With our 
loins girt, our staff in our hands, our shoes on 
our feet. We must eat it in haste, it is the 
Lord’s passover. Pilgrims must think of their 
journey. Strangers must be ready for the 
road, and the pilgrim spirit is suitable to every 
Christian and every one whose home is in 
heaven must feel, “ I’m but a stranger here.” 
This is not your rest, beloved. Do not try to 
make itso. Do not seek for the softest wool, 
the most lissom twigs, the safest and most 
scented tree, as if you could say, “I shall 
die in my nest.” You cannot doit. “As 
an eagle stirreth up her nest, fluttereth over 
her young, spreadeth abroad her wings, 
taketh them, beareth them on her wings ; so 
the Lord’ did lead Israel, and so He lead- 
eth you. “Set your affections on things 
above.” Live loose to the world. Antici- 
pate your flight. Prepare for it. Even now 
the cordage may be creaking. ‘The deliver- 
ance may be on the wing; and the sounds of 
your feasting may be interrupted by the cry 
of the heralds of your King, “ He cometh, 
He cometh to judge the earth.” 

So in very truth was the feast of Israel 
interrupted. By such a cry, or its echo, was 
the paschal gathering broken up. The lamb 
was hardly eaten, the unleavened cakes were 
not yet gone, when the sound of a long wail 
was heard ; and another, and another, till it 
seemed to fill the land. Parent and child 
started, and looked at each other with 
mingled awe and gratitude. 

“In the great cholera of 1848,” writes 
Reginald Stuart Poole, “ I was in Cairo.” 
The pestilence “ascended the Nile, and 
showed itself in great strength at Boolak, 
the port of Cairo, distant from the city a 
mile and a half to the westward. For some 
days it did not traverse this space. Every 
evening at sunset it was our custom to go up 
to the terrace on the roof of our house. 
There, in that calm still time, I heard each 
night the wail of the women of Boolak for 
their dead, borne along in a great wave of 
sound a distance of two miles—the lamenta- 
tion of a city stricken with pestilence.” The 
Hebrews knew well that cry—a cry like that 
of the Irish keeners. They had heard it 
every time there was a death within earshot 
of their homes. But they had never heard 
it as they heard it now. Not separate, and 
solitary, and slow, but sharp, and swift, and 
penetrating ; now from the cottage, now from 


the cries of children mingling with the cries 
of mothers, and the unwonted shrieks of 
manhood breaking in, so as to make a chorus 
of grief, in which no house was silent and no 
voice was dumb. 

The sentence, which seemed too severe to 
be executed, had then been carried out to 
the letter. The last warning had been giver 
The last judgment was come. Justly 
impatient of further delay for His delivering 
mercy, God had declared “that time”— 
respite—“ should be no longer.” Repent- 
ance was hid from His eyes. And the tenth 
“angel poured out his vial upon the ” first- 
born ; “and Pharaoh rose up in the night, 
he, and all his servants, and all the Egyp- 
tians; and there was a great cry in Egypt, for 
there was not a house where there was not 
one dead.” 

It was Pharaoh’s turn to play the sup- 
pliant now. He whom the prophet had 
so often sought in vain, now (but not in 
vain) sought the prophet. Not to accuse 
him or his people of a massacre,—God had 
taken care of that when He said, “ None ot 
you shall go out at the door of his house 
until the morning ”—not to temporize, and 
parley, and procrastinate as before ; terrified 
like Belshazzar, trembling like Felix, cut to 
the heart like Herod, Pharaoh was ready to 
do many things—to do all things (for the 
instant); to give the required permission ; 
nay, to urge the nation so fatal to his peace 
to leave his land, to bid them “ be gone,” 
and to add (strange language from thy lips, 
Rameses), “and bless me also.” We do not 
read that Moses gave his blessing, and we 
know that if he had, Pharaoh was one of 
those who would curse their blessings ; nay, 
he had cursed them already. It is not a 
mere isolated cry for mercy, dictated by 
selfishness and wrung from despair, that will 
bring down upon any man blessings from 
the God of heaven. Little good was it 
for the guilty voluptuary who once dis- 
graced the crown of England to beg on his 
death-bed for the prayers of the lady who 
had won diadems among convicts in its 
dungeons. It was a tribute to the worth of 
goodness, and a confession of the sinfulness 
of sin. But better than begging prayers 
would it be to pray; one petition winged 
with faith—one hearty act of repentance— 
would avail ; but how seldom such is found 
in those who have persisted, as Pharaoh had 
persisted, in their sin! His subjects were more 
anxious to get rid of Israel even than their 
sovereign ; indeed, they had desired it already. 





the shrine, and now from the palace itself; 





They “were urgent upon the people”’ now, 
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“that they might send them out of the land in 
haste ; for they said, We be all dead men.” 
“And the children of Israel did according 
to the word of Moses; and they borrowed 
of the Egyptians jewels of silver, and jewels 
of gold, and raiment.” Much has been 
made of this borrowing, and it evidently 
was of some importance, for God had pro- 
mised it on Horeb, and had reminded 
Moses of it when He gave command to in- 
stitute the passover. To some the matter 
rests upon Israel like a flaw upon their 
honesty. But two or three demurrers may 
be put in against any such adverse judgment. 
Suppose there were any real borrowing and 
lending, was not the pledge forfeit when 
Pharaoh broke his compact and hastened 
in pursuit? Judging by the event, we are 
apt to think that from the first the Israelites 
meditated flight ; but if Pharaoh had at first, 
or even at last, honestly permitted the three 
days’ journey and the sacrifice, we have no 
reason to suppose that the Israelites would have 
absconded. God knew that this permission 
even to the last would be withheld, but his 
foreknowledge of this and the consequent 
deliverance is not to affect our judgment of 
the integrity of the intentions of Israel. But 
I doubt very much whether there is a word 
about lending and borrowing in the narra- 
tive. The word translated “ borrow” is the 
usual verb for “ask,” ‘and is used of the 
sluggard in the sense of degging.* The 
word translated “lend” is another voice of 
the same root; and though it is used of 
Hannah and Samuel—* I have lent him to 
the Lord ”—in the sense of a loan, it may 
quite as appropriately in that passage (and 
certainly in this) be used of a gift, as we say, 
“TI have given him to God.” And what 
more natural than that the Hebrews should 
have asked, and the Egyptians should have 
given, jewels and raiment at such a time? 
The one deserved it for their service; the 
other would gladly bestow it from their fear ; 


anything in reason if they would only be gone. | 


“ Egypt was glad at their departing.” 

And so the night went on. What a night 
it was!—the sacrifice, the feast, the pesti- 
lence, the shriek, the summons, the hurrying 
to and fro, the begging the last garment, the 
hastening the last loiterer, the saying—less 


in sorrow than in joy—the last farewell to 


their masters and their neighbours. 


And then, as the grey morning broke over | 


the African mountains, the start was made. 
From a thousand different points the 


* “ Therefore shall he beg in harvest ” (Prov. xx. 4). 





| Hebrews, and a mixed multitude, using ¢heir 
/emancipation as an excuse to effect their 
‘own, poured forth to the rendezvous. 
|Mothers leading their little ones, fathers 
carrying infants in their arms, drovers 
driving their cattle, before morning all were 
gone ; “ not a hoof was left behind.” 

They had had timely notice, and had used 
it well. Some of the events, seemingly 
crowded into one night, may have been spread 
over alonger time. But even now caravans 
of vast size, ‘‘ the torches flaming before them, 
the train of camels and asses spreading far 
and wide through the broad level desert,” 
break up in silence and order in the cool of 
an Eastern night; and “a sudden retreat is 
recorded of a whole nomadic people (400,000 
Tartars) under cover of a single night, from 
the confines of Russia into their native 
deserts, as late as the last century.” * 

The number of Israelites was somewhat 
greater than this, “ 6,000,000 on foot that 
were men, besides children.” A difficulty 
has been made about the number of the 
people being so large, seeing that when 
Jacob came into Egypt his family counted 
but 70 souls. The difficulty drove La Borde 
to reading 600; but Ewald (no mean 
authority, and surely not too favourable to 
orthodoxy) defends the original number, 
and it zs quite defensible. 

The period extended over two hundred and 
fifteen years at least. ‘The number of gene- 
rations from Jacob to Joshua is nine ; f the 
number of male grandchildren of Jacob who 
came into Egypt was fifty-one. Taking this 
as the basis (though we might fairly double 
the number, to allow for grandchildren born 
|in Egypt), and supposing the increase to have 
been in proportion to the lowest rate of in- 
crease (given by Malthus) in a parish in 
Scotland, “‘ we shall get in the seventh gene- 
‘ration an Israelite population of 2,379,459 ; 
|this is amply sufficient! to furnish 603,550 
| men fit for military service.” f 
And this is arrived at without taking ac- 
'count of Jacob’s servants, though he may 
‘have had more than the 318 who served 
‘Abraham. Surely, then, in the numbers 








|given there is nothing beyond what is war- 


‘ranted by the expressions, “the children of 
Israel were fruitful, and increased abundantly, 
|and multiplied, and waxed exceedingly 


* Bell’s ‘‘ Russia,” quoted by Stanley. 

¢ The only objection to this is Gen. xv. 16; but 
probably it should be rendered “inthe fourth century. 
As a matter of fact, there certainly were more than 
| four generations. 


| -t Dr. McCaul. 
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mighty, and the land was filled with them ;” * 
but, as Kingsley says, “‘ Let comfortable folks, 
who know no sorrow, trouble their brains as 
to whether 60 or 600,000 fighting men came 
out of Egypt with Moses. We care not for 
numbers. 
came out, but who brought them out, and 
that He who brought them out was God. 
And the Book which tells us that we will 
cling to, will love, will reverence, above all 
the books on earth, because it tells of a 
living God, who works, and acts, and inter- 
feres for men; who not only hates wrong, 
but rights wrong ; not only hates oppression, 
but puts oppressors down; not only pities 





the oppressed, but sets the oppressed free; | 


a God who not only wills that man should 
have freedom, but sent freedom down from 
heaven. Scholars have said that the old 
Greeks were the fathers of freedom; and 
there have been other peoples in the world’s 
history who have made glorious and success- 
ful struggles to throw off their tyrants and be 
free; and they have said, ‘We are the 
fathers of freedom—liberty was born with 
us!’ Not so, my friends; liberty is of a 
far older and far nobler house. Liberty was 
born, if you will receive it, on the first Easter 
night—on the night to be much remembered 
among the chiidren of Israel—ay, and among 
all mankind—when God himself stooped 
from heaven to set the oppressed free. Then 
was freedom born. Not in the counsels of 
men, however wise, or in the battles of men, 
however brave ; but in the counsels of God, 


and the battle of God, amid human agony | 


| and terror, and the shaking of the heaven 
* Exod. i. 7. 


EVENING 


EVENING THOUGHTS. — 


What we care is, not how many | 


| and the earth ; amid the great cry through- || 
out Egypt, when a firstborn son lay dead in | 
every house: then was freedom born, but | 
‘not of the will of, the flesh, nor of man, but | 
| of God.’ ” 
| This witness is true.” And it is so also 
| with the higher freedom—the diviner liberty ; 
freedom from the yoke of sin, liberty fora | 
| life of holiness. 
| of moralists, or the songs of poets, or the | 
| thinkings of philosophers; but, like the new | 
| Jerusalem, “out of heaven from God.” It 
| was “ born not of blood, nor of the will of the 
| flesh, nor of man, but of God ;” born amid 
| the light, brighter than the fiery pillar that 
| shone on the shepherds of the plain, and the 
| shining of the guiding star that led the emirs 
| from the east; amid the flashing falchions 
| of Herod, and the midnight flight ; amid the 
| tempest of temptation, and the agony of | 
| sorrow ; amid tears and blood, and the thick | 
| darkness where God was zof; amid the skulls 
of Golgotha, the scourging and the mocking, 
‘and the tortures of nail and wood, there was 
freedom born, its consecration the baptism 
of blood, its champion Christ: “If the Son 
| shall make you free, ye shall be free indeed.” 
Hasten, then, ye captive exiles, to be 
loosed! Start to your feet, rally under the 
| banner of your Deliverer, and march forth to 
| freedom, singing as you go,— 
“* From Egypt lately come, 
Where death and darkness reign, 
We seek our new, our better home, 
Where we our rest shall gain. 
Hallelujah ! 
We are on our way to God.” 


J. B. FIGGIS. 


THOUGHTS. 


**T believe in the communion ot saints.” 


I LOVE, in quiet evening hours, 
When sunset hues have left the sky, 
|| And tender breezes kiss the flowers 
| Before they close their drooping eye,— 
I love to sit and think of those 
Whose beautiful and fragrant life 4 
A sweet and soothing influence throws 
O'er all my thoughts of care and strife. 
Their perfect peace ; their fervent love; 
Their lofty and unselfish aims, 
'| Their steadfast faith in One above, 
Their quick response to others’ claims ; 
Their zeal in planting precious seeds, 


Their meekness when reproach they share, 


Their scorn of all ignoble deeds, 
Their patience while the cross they bear. 


I muse on these fair graces till 
My restless, fevered heart grows calm ; 
And all my doubts and proud self-will 
Are vanquished by their magic charm. 
| O friends beloved, you little know 
How much you help me day by day ! 
How hopes within my bosom glow, 
Which but for you had passed away. 
From your example oft I gain 
Fresh impulse in my Christian race ; 
And through resolves you rouse, attain 
In Christ's own school a higher place. 
Earth brighter seems since you are here 
To consecrate its paths for me ; 
And I can now form some idea 
Of what the saints in heaven will be. 
NETIA LEIGH. 
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NOTES OF A TOUR IN SWEDEN, RUSSIA, AND 
NORWAY. 


Part IV. 


‘ ; Peat js 
UsuALLy, my first business in visiting any | Great, Romanzov, Suwaroff, Alexander,—one 


new city is to ascend the highest attainable 
point, and get a bird’s-eye view of the general 
position. Such aview of St. Petersburg we now 
obtained from the dome of St. Isaac’s. 

The grandeurof the city was something quite 
overwhelming. It seemed as if it were one 
vast congeries of palaces. 
by Peter the Great in 1703 as the site of a 
fortified seaport, the low swamp had been 
converted by the labour and outlay of suc- 
cessive emperors into a metropolis so impos- 
ing that one traveller has declared that it 
could ‘‘ scarcely be equalled by the united 
magnificence of all the cities of Europe.” 
Its circuit of some eighteen miles is laid out 
in long streets, varying from sixty to a hun- 
dred and twenty feet in breadth. ‘The Neva 
pours down its majestic waters through the 
city, with a granite quay on its left bank 
extending about a couple of miles. The city 
itself is divided into twelve quarters, three on 
the right bank and nine on the left, the latter 
stretching like a half-moon round the Admi- 
ralty, from which three streets extend in nearly 
straight lines to the circumference of the 
semicircle, one of them about three miles in 
length. Then there are numerous canals, 
spanned by seventy or eighty bridges— 
some of wood, some of granite, others of 
iron, adorned with handsome statuary. The 
eye is next attracted by a succession of splen- 
did domes and spires, numbering about two 
hundred, of greater or lesser pretensions, the 
most striking being the church of St. Nicholas; 
the cathedral of the Mother of God of Casan ; 
the church of St. Peter and St. Paul, with its 
beautifully tapering spire rising from the cita- 
del, and marking the burial-place of the Em- 
perors ; the church and convent of Alexander 
Nevsky, with its silver sarcophagus enshrin- 
ing the remains of the saint. 
amongst these are the imposing masses of 
Crown buildings, such as the War Office, the 
Admiralty, the Senate-house, the General 


Synod, the Alexander Theatre, the Hermit- | 
Next, the imperial palaces challenge | officers of various grades, who, there as every- 
adiniration—the Winter Palace, the Taurida | where else in the Russian dominions, seemed 
Palace, the Michailov Palace, the Anitchkov | to be the objects of an almost servile atten- 
Palace, and others scarcely less magnificent. | tion. 


age. 


And there are the vast squares, with such 
notable monuments as those of Peter the 





Interspersed | 
| dinary European cut, with white ties—all ex 
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| from the Isaac’s dome on this grand spectacle, 


Originally chosen | 


| two or three o’clock in the morning, we were 











of these squares—the Field of Mars—being 
capacious enough to allow fifty thousand 
troops to be reviewed in it. As we gazed 


and tried to contrast all the architectural 
triumphs with the poor low marsh on which 
Peter’s eye had once rested, the old apoph- 
thegm about Rome having been transfigured 
from brick into marble was no longer a mere 
dream of romance. If any reader be dis- 
posed to impute our own words to such an 
origin, we must ask him to suspend his accu- 
sation until he has himself stood in the dome 
of St. Isaac’s, and beheld this marvellous 
creation of human genius and persevering 
energy. 

We returned to our hotel to dinner, which 
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we had ordered for four o’clock. There was 
no fable d'héte, but from about three o’clock 
till seven dinners were provided in the very 
handsome sad/e at small tables beautifully set 
out for parties of three or four or five, or for 
two, or even one. A choice was given of a 
dinner at one rouble or at two, with a card 
specifying the menu for each. Both were 
a la Russe; and we were glad to have the 
opportunity of testing the virtues of Russian 
cookery in its own home. A soup, which 
we found exceedingly palatable in that hot 
weather, was green-coloured and iced; the 
fish, and meat, and vegetables, and puddings, 
and dessert were all alike excellent—served 
on silver dishes, and with the utmost 
promptness and civility. 

We were struck with the look of the waiters, 
and on inquiry we found they were nearly all 
Tartars. ‘These, we learnt, were preferred to 
native Russians, because their honesty was 
more to be depended on. Their faces were 
very pale, their jet-black hair closely cropped, 
and they were dressed in a black suit of or- 


rege. 
The guests were mostly Russian, embrac- 
ing a considerable proportion of military 


The night was nearly turned into day ; till 
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told, there was a continuous succession of | most of the other streets, which were paved 


guests ; and the consequence was, that in the | 
morning we could with difficulty find any 
waiter ready even at nine o'clock to give us| 
breakfast, except by a special arrangement | 
ov ernight. The landlord or head waiter was | 


not understood to be forthcoming earlier than | 
| rable the otherwise intolerable drosky. 


eleven o'clock. It was scarcely unnatural 


that the hours should be thus reversed, for in | 
‘next day, and passed along other leading 


the night it was so delightfully cool, and the 
light lingered as if unwilling to quit the 
haunts of men. 

After viewing the city from a commanding | 
height, our next object was to take a general 
survey of its leading streets. 

One way of accomplishing this I have 
usually found to be better than any other— 
the homely expedient of mounting the out- 
side of an omnibus, and passing along the 
great leading thoroughfares. ‘These convey- 
ances were ready to our hand in abundance 
on the spacious street adjoining our hotel. 
The broadways of St. Petersburg are beauti- 
fully adapted for tramways, and the Govern- 
ment, with its usual foresight, has not been 
slow to adopt and encourage that pleasant 
mode of conveyance. We found tramway 
omnibuses plying continuously in all direc- 
tions. Ascending one by a convenient out- 
side stair, we rode along the great arterial 
street leading from the Admiralty at one end 
to the station of the Moscow Railway at the 
other. About a mile in length, it was lined 


on either side with remarkably handsome | 


shops, relieved at intervals with imposing 
structures, such as churches, palaces, theatres, 
and hotels. 
ing was a church built on the model of St. 
Peter’s at Rome, with its semicircular colon- 
nade in front, though of course on a less 
gigantic scale. Another was a nobleman’s 
palace of immense dimensions, and of very 
chaste and elegant design, far exceeding the 
largest of the London mansions, except, per- 
haps, Sion House, or Stafford House. A 
third was the Imperial Library, with its well- 
known treasures, including some half-million 
of volumes. The most imposing, however, was 
the palace of the Heir Apparent, with another 

building adjoining—the Alexander Theatre, 
—scarcely less extensive, and even more 
beautiful in its architecture. The broad flag- 
pavement was occupied by a busy throng of 
pedestrians, and the street on each side of 


the tramway was crowded with all kinds of 


vehicles, from the rustic waggon, with its load 
of timber or stone or merchandise, to the 


countless droskies and handsome barouches | 
Unhke | 


rolling along at break-neck speed. 





Of these, one of the most strik- | 


with unconscionably rough granite stones, 
this street was paved with hexagonal blocks 
of wood, which had the agreeable effect of 
| deadening the sound of the wheels, in addi- 
‘tion to the still more pleasant result, as we 
afterwards learnt so often, of rendering tole- 


In another direction we sallied forth the 


thoroughfares, through some of the vast squares 
which we had seen from the top of St. Isaac. 

Palace after palace of the most stupendous 
dimensions met our eye, till we began to 


| wonder where all the grandeur would end. 


There were not only the imperial buildings 
already named, such as the Winter Palace, 
the Hermitage, the palaces of the various 
Grand Dukes, the Senate-house, the Admi- 
ralty, the War Office, but there were whole 
streets of noblemen’s palaces, every one 
vying apparently with another in magnificence. 
Then we crossed the Neva by one of the im- 
posing bridges of boats, so constructed as to 
admit of their removal at the beginning of 
winter, and in the spring when there is dan- 
ger from the ice. Here again we found our- 
selves in the midst of spacious streets and 
structures, including the citadel and the 
Russian Mecca, the tomb of Peter. This 
right bank is protected by a quay of granite, 
more ample though less elongated than even 
the opposite quay. Two colossal sphinxes, 
brought from Egypt, are prominent objects 
right in front of the Academy of Arts. 

The Neva falls into the Bay of Cronstadt 
in three branches. These are spanned by 
some hundred and fifty bridges, chiefly of 
wood, though a part are of stone, and a part 
of iron. The leading thoroughfare is the 
bridge of St. Isaac, resting on fifteen pon- 
toons, and above four hundred yards long. 
This bridge is never removed, but it is opened 
in summer daily for an hour after midnight 
to make a passage for ships going up the 
river. 

The quays were scenes of busy trade. 


The 
port of St. Petersburg is Cronstadt, at which 
as many as seven hundred English ships will 


arrive in a single year. The united value of 
exports and imports has been calculated at 
three hundred and thirty millions of roubles. 
The revenue from customs greatly exceeds 
fifty millions. Curiously enough, the bulk of 
mercantile business is in the hands of fo- 
reigners. Of eleven merchant-magnates, 
three were estimated some years ago to do 
a trade of above seven millions, two of eight 
millions, three of ten millions, one of twelve 






























































millions, one of nineteen millions, and one of | The High Admiral, 


twenty-six millions; and these, except one 
French, were all English or German. 

In the midst of all this wealth and splen- 
dour, we naturally inquired after the dwell- 
ings and condition of the mass of the people. 

Out of a gross population considerably ex- 
ceeding half a million, there were computed 
to be about one hundred and fifty thousand 
workmen of the peasant class, exclusive of 
some five-and-twenty thousand skilled arti- 
sans, sixty thousand soldiers, and seventy or 
eighty thousand domestics. It would be 
difficult to exaggerate the painfulness of the 
contrast forced on even the most superficial 
observer of the common people’s condition. 
The squalid misery of the dens, the coarse 
material of the dress, the wretched food, the 
grovelling ignorance, presented a whole which 
it made one’s heart sick to contemplate. 
The triumph of civilization is to elevate the 
general level of a population, not to exalt a 
class into luxury and refinement, and to leave 
the masses crushed and degraded. Let us 
hope that the same wise and considerate 
imperial policy which has emancipated the 
millions of peasant-serfs from a state resem- 
bling that of beasts of burden rather than that 
of beings created in the image of God will in 
due time educate the whole people, and lift 
them out of the slough in which they are still 
sunk. 

On every side, and at every turn, we were 
confronted with the grand characteristic of 
the country—a military Czesarism. 

The fighting class—including the army and 
navy—is master; and all other classes seem 
to exist mainly for its sake, and almost with 
its leave. And yet we were not without sig- 
nificant signs that the empire is beginning 
to feel in all directions the penetrating force 
of Western ideas. Individual ambitions and 
personal interests are no longer so paramount 
as they were in the days of Nicholas. A re- 
markable proof of this is that recent eman- 
cipation of the serfs to which we have just 
referred. That notable measure was resisted 
obstinately by the mass of the nobles as likely 
to compromise seriously their pecuniary in- 
terests—an apprehension which has been 
more than justified by the actual results. 
Nevertheless it was carried in spite of them, 
mainly, we were told again and again in 
Russia, because certain sagacious counsellors 
about the Czar saw that the time was come 
when the gains of a class could not much 
longer be safely pitted against the claims of 
justice. There are men still in high places 


who endeavour to breast this mighty torrent. 
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the Grand Duke Con- | 
stantine, 1s one of these—proud and over- 
bearing, and not very steady; and on all 





o) 
hands we heard him spoken of with a dislike 
almost approaching to contempt. But the 
Emperor himself has good sense enough to 
comprehend his real position ; his minister, 
Gortschakoff, feels sensitively the pulse of 
public sentiment ; the Czar allows him full 
scope to control the national policy; and 
everywhere we heard Alexander's praises. 

We spent a pleasant forenoon in the Her- 
mitage. It is the national museum, and 
anything more perfect in all its arrangements 
it would be difficult to imagine. 

The noble halls form a succession of little 
palaces. The objects are distributed with 
exquisite taste and scientific skill. I did not 
see anything corresponding tothe huge domed 
reading-room in ourown museum ; but both the 
external building and the interior apartments, 
and general disposition of its costly treasures, 
far surpass our national institution. With all 
their faults, autocrats know how to construct 
public monuments, and administer them 
grandly. ‘There were not many visitors, how- 
ever, and not any of the working class. The 
officers, in the imperial livery, and attached to 
the respective departments, seemed extremely 
civil and accommodating. There was no 
crowding of objects; every article had the 
most ample space allotted to it. Not the 
least interesting collection was the large 
assemblage of national relics, the pzéce de ré- 
sistance being the multitudinous belongings 
of Peter the Great. These are so very 
numerous that one is almost tempted to 
imagine that it is a repetition of the Romish 
fabrication of the “true cross.” Furniture, 
jewels, armour, tools, boats, chests, even a 
life-size form of his favourite charger—and 
not a few of them his own handiwork,—are 
exhibited to the faithful in an almost unend- 
ing variety. 

The picture galleries, under the same 
roof, are scarcely less magnificent. Enor- 
mous sums must have been expended on the 
countless masterpieces of the great hierarchy 
of art, which almost weary the eye and exhaust 
one’s faculty of retention. 

It is amazing how much has been done by 
successive czars to advance science and learn- 
ing and the fine arts. Everything in Russia is 
on a gigantic scale. We visited one day the 
Academy of Mines, and were astonished at 
the immense collection of minerals, drawn 
from all parts of the vast empire, one lump of 
native pure gold weighing no less than 
twenty-five pounds, and a lump of platinum 
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ten pounds, After inspecting the specimens, 
we were conducted, with a candle in the 
hand of each of us, into a very curious 
subterranean mine, artificially constructed 
to show the way in which the various 
minerals are found iv sifu. Silver, gold, 
copper, platinum, lead, iron, coal, are all 
exhibited in their natural position. And this 
is done, not for curiosity, but to assist the 
students in the Academy in acquiring a clear | 
working idea of the subjects taught by the 
professors. On a subsequent day we went to 
see the great attraction of another collection | 
—the huge Siberian mammoth. It seemed | 
a kind of symbel of the empire itself, in its | 
enormous proportions dwarfing everything 
around it. And, another day, we were ex-| 





tremely gratified with an inspection of a} 
surgical museum, containing numberless 
specimens of malformations of the human 
foetus—some of them with two heads on one | 
body, some with no arms or no legs, others | 
with a part entirely bestial, and all arranged 
and preserved with the greatest care. 

The Russian government spares no pains 
or expense in developing the boundless re- 
sources of the country. Establishments of | 
all kinds—literary, scientific, medical,—have | 
been liberally endowed, and foreign countries | 
have been laid under tribute for men of| 
energy and skill to promote the varied pur- | 





poses in hand. ‘There is no jealousy of the| 
foreign element. Ifa ship is to be built on 
the most recent model, an English designer is | 
engaged. If a new gun is to be cast after the | 
most approved fashion, a German or an 
English foundry is employed rather than be | 
baulked in their determination to obtain the 
desired perfection. If a railway is to be 
built, or a new plant to be bought, there is no 
red-tape officialism to hinder the very best ex- 
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Curiously enough, though the cholera, in 
its genuine Asiatic type, was prevailing in 
the city, and cutting off about eighty persons 
daily, we never once heard it named, nor did 
we ourselves become aware of its existence 
until we had left the city far behind us. 

It is one of the great drawbacks of the 
place that its bad drainage invites the con- 
stant visits of that formidable scourge, not to 
speak of typhoid fever and other maladies. 
In 1870-71 cholera alone occasioned more 
than four thousand deaths. In fact, it has 
now been pronounced by a recent authority 
to be an endemic disease in the city, no 
longer confined to its old nomadic, migratary 
habit, but a fixed residenter. And the same 
high authority attributes this grave fact to 


ithe neglect of sanitary measures. The soil 


on which the town is built is saturated with 
sewage matter. Indeed, it has heen declared 
to be scarcely an exaggeration to say that it 
“floats on a bed of sewage.” It is asserted 


|that the greater part of the houses have 


porous cesspits, into which excremental 
matters are cast, the liquid portions soaking 
into the earth beneath the foundations of the 
buildings. ‘Then there is another source of 
disease in the canals, which are great open 
sewers, and yet are used by thousands and 
thousands for their only supply of water to 
drink. Such is the accumulation of filth in 


fsome of them that the authorities dare not 
remove it in case it should cause a pestilenc ie: 


Throughout the capital there is scarcely a 
single drain, nor decane any drinking water 
which is not more or less impure. The 


Government is not unaware of this serious 
condition of things, and we can only hope 
that the same energy which has triumphed 


ver so many difficulties, and converted a 


swamp into a city of palaces, will face the 


isting appliances being obtained and putinto hydra, and no longer sufier it to devour so 


o 


immediate requisition. An example is the! | many precious lives. 


Fairley engine. Then, again, the education | 


Another forenoon was devoted to the 


of the upper class is conducted on the most | | well-known Foundling Hospital. After an 


enlightened principles, chiefly through the | 


agreeable interview with the Baron who is 


medium of German masters and governesses in | its accomplished director, we were conducted 
families; so that you scarcely ever meet a| with the utmost courtesy through the spacious 
Russian abroad who is not aw fazt in the chief| wards. It is an immense “establishment, 


modern languages. And the middle class | 


beautifully arranged and ventilated, and all 


are provided with admirable schools on the|the appliances which medical science and 
newest models, opening a career in com-| skilful, tender nursing can devise, are sedu- 
merce or the public service for every diligent | lously employed. We were shown the place 
and energetic youth. The great lack is the | where the foundling infants are first deposited. 


education of the masses, partly caused by an 





by and by to speak. | vears (I think) the child is claimed, it will be 








No name is asked, nor any other question 
old-world jealousy of their political ascend-| put; but simply a number is attached to the | 
ency, and partly the offshoot of a blighting| child, and that number is taken away by the | 
superstition, of which we shall have occasion | depositor, so that if at any time within ten | 
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delivered up to the claimant. Different | 


wards are appropriated to infants of different | 
ages ; and, as far as I remember, they are | 
transferred, after eighteen months, to another 
establishment in the country. In many of 
the infants, when first brought in, life seems 
suspended on the most brittle thread. Some 
of them have been born prematurely, and not 
a few—indeed, the greater part—are brought 
only a day or two, or even a few hours, after 
birth. It was curious to observe the very 
close anxiety with which the now ebbing and 
now flowing tide of life in some cases was 
watched. The womb-temperature was as- 
signed to the cases of premature birth, and 
each separate-infant was tended with a skill 
and care which could not have been ex- 
ceeded if on its precarious existence had 
been suspended the hopes of an empire. 
The infants were suckled by a perfect army 
of wet-nurses, many of them strong and 
healthy married women from the country, 
who, for about eightpence a day in addition 
to their board and lodging, put out their own 
babies, we were told, and spent long terms 
in the hospital. There was about the entire 
establishment an air of thoroughness and 
masterly management such as_ pervades 
nearly every Russian institution. But it was 
impossible to avoid the painful conclusion 
that all this excessive care of foundlings 
must tend to foster the female abandonment 
which is so distressing a feature of the society 
of St. Petersburg and of Moscow, in which 
latter city a still larger institution of the same 
kind is maintained. The statistics of that 
most horrible of all abominations, legalized 
prostitution, in these two cities is something 
quite incredible. Is this ostentatious and 
costly adoption of the infants of fallen 
mothers intended as a species of compensa- 
tion by the infamous seducer for the wrong 
which he has inflicted on his victim ? 

One day we visited the tomb of the idol 
demigod of all Russians, Perer THE GREAT. 
It is in the citadel, and is a vast gilt sarco- 
phagus surrounded by the other czars, like 
satellites encircling their central sun. There 
is something very impressive in the spectacle 
of the poor narrow space where they have| 
left all their glory. Not far off is the 
“cottage” in which Peter spent his early | 
days. It contains a boat and various other| 
articles of his own manufacture. The cottage | 
has been transformed into a splendidly gilded | 
and ornamented chapel, with a jewelled| 
shrine which is constantly lighted up, and at | 
which all true disciples of the orthodox | 
church perform their devotions, taking care| 

VIL 


to leave with the attendant priest a more or 
less substantial token of their homage. 

Not ungrateful are the existing generation 
of Russians to the great founder of their 
capital, and of their national grandeur. At 
every turn almost you are confronted with 


‘some memorial of him. , One of the hugest 
| squares of the city is adorned with his famous 


colossal statue, representing the conqueror of 
the dragon—the subduer of swamps and all 
manner of difficulties—mounted on a noble 
horse, and placed on an enormous block of 
granite. In one of the palaces we saw a 
life-size oil-painting of him in a boat, with a 
solitary fisherman, caught in a sudden squall 
in the Bay of Cronstadt. The mast has been 
shivered; the mariner has lost his self- 
possession ; Peter has seized the helm, and, 
grasping one of the oars, is rowing the 
craft to land. Itwas a sample of the ever- 
recurring crises of his strange and eventful 
life. 

In his capital they had just been celebrating 
the bicentenary of his birth. They were 
proud, doubtless, to remember how, in his 
eighteenth year, he had wielded the imperial 
sceptre with all the energy of a matured 
statesman ; how he had taken a place in the 
ranks as a private soldier, that by his example 
he might remodel the army, and give to it a 
discipline scarcely at that time known; how 
he had gone on board, first a Dutch and then 
an English ship, as a common seaman, that 
he might stimulate his countrymen to the 
duties of practical seamanship, and found a 
mercantile marine and an imperial navy ; 
how, with this new-born, stripling force of 
soldiers and of ships he had, at the capture of 
Azoff, won a victory which was destined to 
lead the way to two centuries of aggrandize- 
ment; how, leaving behind him at Moscow, 
under the command of an English general, 
four thousand of his disciplined guards, he 
had set out zzcognito with twelve attendants 
for Holland, and in a small lodging, with two 
rooms and a garret, and in an adjoining 
shed he had spent nearly a year (1697) 
working as a common shipwright ;—rising 
early, boiling his own pot, receiving 
carpenters’ wages, wearing the dockyard 
dress,—sometimes ropemaking, sometimes 
sail making, sometimes forging iron, on one 
occasion making with his own hands a 
bowsprit for his yacht ; how he had visited 
the Dutch hospitals, learning to bleed and 
draw teeth, and perform all manner of 
surgical operations ; how the following year 
he had gone to England to learn the theory 
of shipbuilding and the method of making 
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drafts, visiting the dockyards of Deptford, 
Woolwich, and Chatham, and, after exciting 
the wonder of marvelling crowds, and being 
féted by the authorities, he had returned with 
a reinforcement of engineers, men of science, 
and officers for his army and navy; how, 
after suppressing energetically an insurrection 
provoked by his absence, and striking a 
salutary terror into the malcontents, he had 
proceeded to organize the civil administration 
| of the empire, issuing translations of the best 
foreign works on different arts, establishing 
schools for the marine and for the teaching 
of languages, encouraging and even requiring 
his subjects to trade with other countries, and 
thus laying the foundations of an extensive 
| and lucrative commerce, trade with foreigners 
|. having been previously prohibited under the 
| penalty of death ; how after (in 1703) found- 
| ing St. Petersburg, he had again deféated the 
Swedes in a great battle, and some years 
later had stripped them of Abo and the 
|| whole coast of Finland, as well as the! 
|| provinces on its southern side ; how he had 
|| removed his senate from Moscow to the new 
| city on the Neva, and had erected his winter 
| 
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and summer palaces; how, with a force of | 
forty thousand workmen, he had constructed | 


|| and built a whole marine of ships; how, on | 
| a tour to Amsterdam, Paris, and Berlin, where | 
|| he was received with great distinction, he | 
|| had accumulated immense stores of articles | 
|| of wirtu, pictures, books, insects, thus initiat- | 
ing the vast collections which now adorn the 
capital; how a further signal defeat of 
Sweden and cession of territory had obtained 
for him, amidst the rejoicings of the whole | 
|| population, continued through a space of| 
| fifteen days, the titles of “ Peter the Great, | 
| Emperor of all the Russias, and Father of 
| his Country ;” and how, after uniting navi- 

gable rivers by canals, establishing manufac- 
| tories of woollen and linen cloths, erecting 
| corn, powder, and sawing mills, building'| 
| hospitals, paving the streets of the old and | 
| new capitals, and founding the Academy of| 
| Sciences and other institutions, he had at| 
| length (in 1725) ended his glorious reign 
| amidst the tears of a people whom he had 
lifted out of a condition of barbarism into a 
nascent civilization which was destined one 
day to stand in the forefront of European 
progress. All this, and much more than 
this, was no doubt remembered at the recent 
festival. It is impossible, indeed, to look at 
the Russia of to-day without marking, at 
every step almost, the impress of the great 
Emperor. It is not always that kingdoms 











appreciate so wisely and so gratefully their 
origin. 

A delightful afternoon we spent at the 
summer-palace of Peterhoff, also a creation 
of Peter, It is approached by two routes— 
either by a noble causeway skirting the Bay of 
Cronstadt, and opening up a succession of 
vistas revealing beautiful gardens and hand- 
some country-houses, or by a steamer plying at 
intervals betwixt the city and the village. 
Choosing the latter aliernative, we embarked 
about four o’clock, and enjoyed a pleasant sail 
of nearly an hour across the bay. There were 
a good number of passengers on board, the 
steamer being about the size of the “* Citizen” 
boats on the Thames. We landed at the quay, 
and found drawn up upon it a number of car- 
rilages, some private, with elegant trappings, 
and others for hire, from the one-horse drosky 
to the two-horse barouche. They were all 
eagerly taken possession of, for the Russian 
seldom walks. The palace was only a quarter 
of a mile distant, and we three (2. ¢., Dr. 
Duff, my wife, and myself, with our com- 
missionaire) sauntered along through the 
beautiful park till we found ourselves in full 
view of Peter's houSe, with the splendid 
waterworks in the foreground, the gigantic 


vast dockyards and fortifications and wharves, | 7efs d'eau glistening in the evening sun, and 


the palace, plain and simple but massive, 
behind, with a broad, ample gravelled terrace 
stretching its whole length in front, and 
fenced by a balustrade, over which you could 
look down upon the sheet of water supplying 
the lofty fountains. The whole scene was in 
exquisite keeping, as everything Russian is— 
the palace, the gardens, the fountains, the 
plantations,—quietly rustic and unpretend- 
ing, yet imposing and elegant and worthy of 
a Czar. On certain festivals the grounds are 
illuminated with every variety of lamp design, 
and, amidst the strains of enlivening music, 
as many as a hundred thousand citizens will 


|assemble to celebrate the day. 


The interior of the palace, like its exterior, 
is ~4ain and unornamental. Except one 
large ballroom and an adjoining dining- 
room, the apartments are evidently designed 
for domestic home use. There is a fine pic- 
ture of the reigning Emperor, and another of 
the deceased Nicholas, as well as the notable 
painting of Peter in the storm. We were 
much interested with a very curious and 
unique series of heads in small square frames, 
covering the entire side of one of the large 
rooms, and representing every conceivable 
phase of expression in the “human face 
divine.” They were all executed, I believe, 
on the spot, by a single artist, and most of 




















































































the faces were taken from living examples in 
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| little expeditions we met a number of officers 


the immediate locality; only, the painter | and very few travellers. Occasionally a Rus- 


must have thrown into the productions of his 
genius a spiri/ué/ which he must in vain have 
looked for in the average Russian counte- 
nance. 

On our way back towards the quay we 


were conducted to a cottage in the gar- | 


dens with a characteristic history. It was 
constructed, our guide told us through our 
commissionaire, by the Empress Katharine 
for the imperial carousals. Like Peter, she 
indulged rather freely in strong drink, and 
strange orgies used to be enacted under 
that humble roof. The cottage consists 
of two stories, the upper a large room with 
an oval table in the centre, fitted with 
some twenty round stands for plates and 
some eight or nine for dishes, and the lower 
room a place where the attendants made 
everything ready. The imperial guests all 
sat above, entirely out of sight of the people 
below; the dishes and plates were let down 
by machinery on a given signal. in this 
way absolute secrecy was secured for the 
drunken scenes which in those days were of 
no infrequent occurrence. Once a year the 
imperial family still hold an entertainment 
in the building, but all is now changed. 

On leaving the park we went into an 
adjoinirg cafe for tea. It was a large estab- 
lishment, frequented by hosts of visitors to 
the palace, but not particularly inviting in 
its appearance, or in the look of the attend- 
ants. It,was past business hours, and only 
with difficulty we succeeded in getting any- 
thing passable. Tea was presented to us in 
tumblers, and it was very poor ; a little bread 
and butter accompanied it, and the price 
was something quite extravagant. A small 
plate of not very nice strawberries, we were 
told, would cost a rouble. 

The steamer left ata quarter to ten, and 
we took our places for the city. The night was 


cool, rather unpleasantly so. On all these 


sian could converse in English or French, and 
we always found them affable and intelligent. 
Not a vestige ofany demand for passport, or of 
any disposition to hamper or even observe a 
| foreigner’s movements, was anywhere visible. 
A somewhat grotesque adventure closed 
that day’s expedition. On reaching the quay 
at St. Petersburg, about half-past tem, we 
engaged two droskies to carry us to our 
hetel. Dr. Duff occupied the first, with our 
commissionaire at his side; my wife and 
myself mounted the other. Our charioteer’s 
only direction was to keep close to the first 
drosky, but before we had gone a few hun- 
dred yards, so horrible was the jolting motion 
that I determined to walk. In stopping to 
descend, the driver suddenly lost sight of his 
guiding star. Hoping to overtake it, he 
rushed along through one street and then 
another, my wife holding fast by his girdle, 
and vainly endeavouring to point out the 
route. A white cloak which she wore was 
flying like a pennant behind her; and sud- 
denly, at one turn in the street, another 
drosky appeared, also with a lady on board, 
and forthwith the two Jehus, contagiously 
catching the excitement, must engage in a 
race, each determined to outstrip the other 
At times they narrowly escaped upsetting each 
other, until at last my wife succeeded in 
arresting her driver’s onward career, and 
appealed to a passer by to direct him. After 
a long delay the vehicle reached the hotel, 
the commissionaire having set out in no 
little anxiety to seek for his missing charge. 
Meanwhile I myself arrived on foot, and 
learnt what had happened; and by and by 
the guide returned, to find the misadventure 
unravelled. Two or three days afterwards 
we found, quite accidentally, that the unfor- 
tunate driver had been summoned before 
the judge, and summarily deprived of his 
licence for the space of six weeks, 
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‘THERE are few subjects upon which more 
has been said and written, than 


subject of education, taken in its largest | 
sense, ; and yet there are few subjects on | 
which greater practical faults are committed, 
some knowingly, some unconsciously, some 
from weakness and carelessness, some from 


mistaken theories on the matter; sometimes 





the | 


from ignorance as to the fact that they are 
falling into the error of which they are guilty. 

The cause why so many persons go wrong 
in respect to the training of children is in 
many cases a want of practical experience— 


| which, perhaps cannot be supplied by any 
| amount of reading or theorizing. But I think 


it can hardly be said that I am too sweeping 
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in my assertions when I affirm, that practical 
failures in education are very large in pro- 
portion to the attention which has been be- 
stowed on the subject. For not only do 
we see evident mistakes daily committed by 
parents and guardians, but the number of 
children who turn out ill bears a strong testi- 
mony to the same effect. 

Of course, in many such cases the blame 
would be laid on the dispositions of the 
persons in question. Bad workmen always 
complain of their tools, But I think it rarely 
happens that those who are really well trained, 
wisely as well as carefully brought up, turn 
out eventually ill, either for this world or the 
next. Some false steps, no doubt, they will 
make in life, and for a time perhaps they 
may. go astray; but they will seldom lose 
entirely the effects of their early bringing up. 

It is not, perhaps, difficult to see why 
people so often go wrong on this subject, in 
spite of all that has been said and written to 
set them right. For besides the fact already 
noticed, that theoretical knowledge is a very 
different thing from practical wisdom, and 
that many persons see the truth of a theory 
and yet act at variance with it, without being 
aware of their inconsistency,—besides this 
fact there are many temptations which lie in 
the path of parents or guardians, and which 


| are likely to lead them astray—such as the 


love of a quiet life, the dislike of thwarting 
the wishes of those they love, &c. More- 
over, it can hardly be doubted that many, 
perhaps most persons, though they talk and 
think by reason, act by impulse. And even 
without ostensibly doing this, their theories 
are often unconsciously influenced by their | 
natural dispositions, so that they only see one | 
side of a question, and will argue (perhaps | 
reasonably) against errors which they are, of 
all men, the least likely to fall into, forgetting 
that the reverse of wrong is not right. 

Such being the state of the case, it would 
be foolish, and indeed arrogant in me to 
suppose that a few remarks on a subject 
which has been already so carefully investi- 
gated should have the power to effect any 
great change in the present methods of bring- 
ing up young people. But it is not too much 
to hope that my suggestions may be of use to 
a few, and if such be the case, this paper will 
not have been written in vain. 

I would not, however, wish it to be thought 
that I take too dark a view of the practical 
results which the care and labour bestowed 
on the subject of education have produced. 
I merely say that there is still great room for 
improvement. My present object will be to 


| 





throw out a few hints on the training of 
children, beginning at the earliest age at 
which they are capable of being trained, and 
ending with the time when they become, 
comparatively speaking, their own masters 
and mistresses ; and a great deal of what I 
shall say will at least have this recommenda- 
tion, that it has been verified by my own ex- 
perience and that of others. 

The moral training of children cannot well 
begin too early. Of course I need not say 
that at first it must be exercised very slightly. 
But without endeavouring to multiply com- 
mands and restrictions, we may easily make 
a child understand what we wish it to do, and 
what not. Of course, asthe child gets older, 
rules must become rather more numerous ; 
but still it should always be remembered that 
laws are evils, though necessary ones. ‘The 
law was added because of transgressions, but 
wherever the law of love will work it is better 
to use it than the law of compulsion, nor 
should there be continual restrictions and 
continual finding of fault. On these points 
a parent or guardian should be guided by the 
circumstances of the case, by the disposition of 
the child, &c. But, unfortunately, it happens 
that (as I have already observed) parents are 
too often guided by their own disposition, and 
see only one set of dangers, and those the 
dangers which they are least likely to fall 
into. Thus those of the free-and-easy-going 
sort will talk about the evil of over-strictness ; 
those whose disposition leads them to be 
rigid disciplinarians will speak much of the 
evils of over-laxity, &c. So it must ever be, 





more or Jess. But the real truth is, that here 
as well as elsewhere there is a danger on both 
sides. Of course, as regards either morals or 
good manners, rules must be laid down, and, 
if necessary, enforced ; but it is never wise to 
multiply them unnecessarily. What an un- 
necessary multiplication of them consists in 
is a matter on which I could not lay 
down any laws, for people must be guided 
by circumstances. But I will give an in- 
stance to show how a course may be adopted 
which involves unnecessary fault-finding. I 
once knew a family where there were a 
great many children. The parents were 
strongly attached to them, and liked to have 
them the greater part of the day in the 
drawing-room. And yet their constant en- 
deavour was to effect what would seem to 
be incompatible with such an arrangement ; 
2. ¢., to keep their drawing-room always neat 
and tidy. They did, however, to a great 
degree succeed in this object ; but how did 
they succeed? ° By constant telling and fault- 
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finding, which was not only disagreeable to|some of this latter quality to accompany it. 
the bystanders to hear, but an unnecessary | It will usually be found, both in schools, in 
worry,to the children. It is much better to/ universities, in the army or the navy, that 
have fewer regulations, but to be strict in| superiors who enforce discipline, provided 
enforcing what you have. they are not unnecessarily severe, are the 
Indeed, one disadvantage of multiplying| best liked by their inferiors. The law isa 
rules is that you cannot enforce them, and by | bracing girdle of which people feel the neces- 
yielding will combine the two evils of over-| sity, until they can exchange it for the perfect 
strictness and over-indulgence, which is the! law of love. 
worst kind of training. I recollect aremark-} But in order to bring about this latter 
able case in point, which is a melancholy | object, love should be used by parents to 
illustration of the truth of what I have just! their children as a constraining motive, as 








said. A lady was once urging her little boy | should the sense of duty ; for the mere force 
to go with her on a visit to some person who, | of a superior will, and certainly the mere fear 


I suppose, had been kind to him. The boy} of punishment, can have no directly good 
was drawing a cart full of fir cones, and did | effect, except upon the practice: they cannot 
not wish to be disturbed, upon which a friend | elevate the motives or soften the heart. 

who was present wisely said, “Now don’t! It must be remembered, however, that 


press him; it is disagreeable to him to go, and 
the matter is not of sufficient importance to 


|| render it necessary that his inclinations should 


be thwarted. However, in spite of this 
remonstrance, the mother continued to urge 
the point so far that the friend said, “Vow 


| don’t yield to him; make him go, if you| 
| carry him by force.” 


But at last she yielded 


| and let him have his way, upon which the 





friend remarked, “ That child will make your 
heart ache.” She tried to laugh it off, but 
the prophecy was mournfully verified. I 
mention this as a case in point, but I fear it 
is only one instance among many hundreds. 
This, I say, is the worst kind of training, and 
the converse of it is the best. Whether at 
home, or at schools or universities, or in any 


place where discipline is required, it is not| 


wise to make a fuss about trifles, but word 
should be law. And laws should always be 
both made and enforced on all matters which 
are essential. A child who is allowed to 


almost needless to say, feel no respect for 
his parents. 

But this is not all. He will not only in 
such a case feel no respect for them, but he 
will feel no love ; for it is generally, I think, 
found that in those situations where the posi- 
tion of one person demands the respect of 
another, if that respect is wanting, love is also 
wanting. Thus, though a husband may love 
a wife whom he cannot respect, I doubt 


whether the converse of this is possible, | 
except in those weak-minded women who, | 


having once begun to love, continue to do 


so in spite of everything which the object of| 
their love may do that is degrading. It} 


cannot be denied that love in such cases 


'expostulations and appeals to the feelings 
are, when directed against faults, very fine 
weapons, and consequently should be used 
with discretion and caution. A parent may 
easily run into excess in this, as he may 
in other directions. He may make too much 
of trifles, show too much grief for slight 
faults, and talk too much about them. I 
have seen this system tried on very sensitive 
natures, and it produced an injurious effect. 
By being continually wrought up to the 
highest pitch of emotion their feelings were 
worn to an edge, and they were (some of 
them, at least) afterwards unable to struggle 
in the great battle of life, and also, as sensi- 
tiveness is, though not synonymous with, yet 
nearly allied to, infirmity of temper, the 
temper of the persons in question was, to a 
certain degree, injured by constant appeals 
to their feelings. On the other hand, to a 
callous nature such appeals are nugatory. 
There is, of course, a third class of minds, 
which occupy the middle place between the 
two above mentioned, being neither over- 
| sensitive nor quite unimpressible. But even 


with these there may be a danger in too | 


frequent appeals to their feelings. Such 
appeals are like fine-edged instruments,—they 
'may wear out by too frequent use, the feel- 
ings may become hardened. I think, there- 
fore, that in trifling faults it is better that a 
small penalty should follow as a consequence 
of the fault rather than that too much should 
be made of what is really a trivial matter. — 
Then as regards severity of reproof: this 
'should only be resorted to when absolutely 
_ necessary, and in the case of sensitive persons 
very rarely. People when they deal a blow 
'do not always remember how vulnerable the 


may survive respect, but it will not, generally | subject of it may be. The strength of our 
speaking, take root in the mind unless it has |language should be regulated to a certain 
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degree by the character of those with whom 
we have to deal. But in this, as in other 
cases, people are apt to havea sort of red 
tape of their own, a routine way of dealing 
with all sorts. of characters, which leads them 
into great mistakes, and sometimes renders 
the suffering very often disproportioned to 
the offence. 

Besides, it is a great mistake to suppose, 
as some do, that rough treatment will neces- 
sarily harden very sensitive natures. It is 
much more likely to crush them, or at all 
events to make them still more sensitive. 
There is, indeed, a certain amount of sensi- 
tiveness which is in a great measure the 
result of circumstance, and which a little 
roughing may cure, as, ¢.g., home-bred boys are 
sometimes braced and hardened by a public 
school; but this is seldom the case with 
those whose feelings are radically and in the 
highest degree tender. 

Then, again, there are some natures which 
will bear and which require more encourage- 
ment than others, from being more diffident 
of themselves; and on this point again 
parents and teachers are apt to fall into 
mistakes, sometimes because they think that 
all young persons should be treated alike, 
and sometimes because they fail in discover- 
ing the, real disposition of those with whom 
they have to deal as regards the one point 
of diffidence or self-confidence. With some 
a real want of self-confidence is concealed 
behind a lively, and great self-esteem be- 
hind a quiet, sombre demeanour. Young 
persons in whom such combinations exist 
are liable to be misunderstood. Besides 
which, I think it generally happens that 
certain manifestations are supposed to be 
the result of self-esteem, which in reality arise 
from a restless desire to appear favourably 
in the eyes of others, which is very often 
intensified by a want of self-confidence. In 
point of fact there are more persons who 
practically underrate than who overrate them- 
selves, aud this is especially the case with 
the young. Most young persons, instead 
ofrequiring to be put down, require to be 
made to respect themselves, 

However, what I now say applies more 
to the past than the present state of things. 
Perhaps the fault of the present age may be 
rather that of bringing young people ‘too 
much forward than of keeping them back, 
and this may have engendered either too 
great self-confidenee in some cases, or at all 
events a want of deference towards their 
elders. It may be asked, moreover, whether 
the overweening desire for praise (even sup- 





posing it to be unaccompanied by any undue 
estimate of self) may not be overfed. No 
doubt it may ; praise should be administered 
with discrimination and care; but it Is a 
great mistake to suppose that because a 
young person is over-anxious for praise, it 1s 
therefore wise in parents or guardians to 
deny it him altogether. I once knew a 
parent who acted on this principle, and 
rather snubbed one of his sons because he 
thought that his disposition led him to be too 
fond of applause. Upon which a friend took 
the opportunity of advising him to pursue a 
different course, on the following grounds. 
“Tt would be well,” he remarked, “if you could 
teach your son to be less anxious for admira 
tion ; but by snubbing him at home you will 
only drive him to seek for applause else- 
where, where he will get it of inferior quality.” 
The father took his advice, and treated his 
son afterwards with more consideration. 

As a general rule, praise is more whole- 
some for young people than admiration. At 
all events, the latter is more dangerous, 
because more intoxicating ; therefore it is 
most unwise in parents to seek to hold their 
children up to public admiration. ‘To make 
a show of young persons before company, 
and to encourage them to display their gifts 
to an assembled party of guests, is a highly 
objectionable practice. At the same time 
the opposite error of keeping them in igno- 
rance of any endowments which they may 
possess, whether of beauty or talent, is only 
a few degrees less dangerous, and is even 
more objectionable, because deceit generally 
has to be resorted to in order to effect this, 
and the use of such an auxiliary even expe- 
diency cannot justify ; but in this case it is 
highly inexpedient, because it can only be 
for a time that the knowledge of superior 
gifts is kept from their possessors. And 
most fatal may be the effect if they discover 
all at once that they possess these endow- 
ments. In that case the very carefulness 
with which they have been concealed will 
have the effect of magnifying their apparent 
value. At the same time I do not say that 
a young person should be told in so many 
words that he is highly gifted. I simply say 
that the fact should not be hidden from him 
by refusing the measure of praise which he 
may deserve in his studies, &c.,and certainly 
not by direct deceit. Let him find out his 
points of superiority by degrees, and when 
he dees find them out, lethim be taught not 
to presume on them ; and in order to effect 
the latter object he should know his de- 
ficiencies as well as his excellences, and 
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should be kept humble by pointing out | usually committed by religious persons in the 
to him the high standard at which he | training of their children. It-is amelancholy 
ought to aim. Butamanifest want of appre- | fact, but I fear an undeniable one, that the 
ciation at home will have the effect of| offspring of religious parents very often turn 
estranging him from his domestic circle, and | out ill—so often as to drive us to the conclu- 
such an estrangement is no slight evil. The | sion that there must be some faults in their 
existence of a thread of sympathy with their| bringing up. It is vain for these parents to 
parents keeps a great many young persons | argue the point, and to prove (as they pro- 
from much harm. | bably do to their own satisfaction) that their 
On the advantages of being abie to open | failure is owing to no fault or even error on 
their minds to their parents it would seem | their part. Facts are stubborn things, and we 
almost unnecessary to speak. And yet how} must judge of a system by its results. I 
frequently do parents forget the importance | think that religious parents or guardians are 
of winning the confidence of their children !|apt to fall into two opposite errors in the 
They sometimes know but little of the inner | education of those committed to their care : 
world of thought which passes through or|they either meddle too much with them— 
abides in the mind and heart even of a very | over-educate them, or they leave them too 
young child—the doubts, the fears, the} much to themselves, thinking that they have 
perplexities, respecting which they might, by | done enough if they simply remember them 
a little tact and management, be enabled to|in their prayers, forgetting that the so-called 
obtain exact information, and in which they | faith which leads us to neglect the means 
could materially help their children by | which are naturally conducive to the attain- 
sympathy, advice, and explanation. But} ment of an end, is in reality mere presump- 
children are apt to be very sensitive about|tion, a tempting of Providence, and is 
those things which concern their inner life,|just what Satan urged our Saviour to do, 
and if on unburdening theirmind about such| when he said, “Cast Thyself down,” &c. 
matters they meet with the slightest want of | Sometimes (and this is the worst error ofall) 
sympathy or coldness, or blame or contempt, | parents unite the two faults of over-strictness 
they will probably shrink into their shell, and | and over-enity ; z.¢., they debar their children 
perhaps never again emerge from it. | from the amusements and society suitable to 
There is one thing moreover on this point | their age, give them long lectures and exhor- 
which parents would do well to remember, | tations which they do not listen to, and yet 
i.¢., that confidence cannot be enforced as a| never enforce obedience. This is the worst 
matter of obedience, and it cannot be won}sort of education, because, besides uniting 
by solicitation, except in individual cases,|the evils before mentioned of over-indul- 
#.é., where there is evidently some weight on | gence and over-strictness, it sends a young 
a child’s mind ; in that case we may urge him/ man into the world with all the disposition 
to unburden himself; but gevera/ solicita-|to wildness of a colt broke loose, and yet 
tions on such a subject are utterly useless, if| without the knowledge of the world requisite 
not hurtful. And to upbraid a son orjto extricate him from the scrapes he may 
daughter with want of confidence is as un-| fall into. Many religious parents make the 
wise as it is unfair. I have known cnbuaindeniataien of treating their children as if they 
adopt this course with a child, though cer- | already were (what they know them not to 
tainly without any good results. | be) children of God, and as if they could 
We must now consider education in its | find their sole delight in things which, accord- 
most important hght, as a preparation for a|ing to their parents’ own creed, the unre- 
higher state of existence. Such indeed |newed man can not only find no pleasure in, 
ought to be the object of all training, and I| but cannot even understand. _ They dwell 
believe that what is really the best education | moreover on these points of doctrine which 
for this world (I do not mean the best for} cannot be profitable to very young children, 





























the attainment of worldly greatness) is also 
the best for the next. Still we know by ex- 
perience that it is possible to look to the 
one without looking to the other, though it 
is not wise thus to divorce the interests of 
the two. However, as 1 have been looking 
at education on its secular side, I will now 
look at it in its religious aspect, and shall 
begin with considering the faults which are 








such, ¢.g., as the utter corruption of human 
nature. I once knew a little boy who used 
to speak on this subject with the most utter 
indifference, confessing his belief that he 
was very wicked, that he had a black heart, 
but adding that he did not care, for his 
father and mother, and indeed all the world, 
were like him in this respect. Now it 
appears to me that the doctrine of utter cor. 
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ruption ought to be taught by degrees, in 
proportion as the young person’s mind is 
fitted to take it in nghtly. And the law 
which teaches us what wrong consists in, is 
a wholesome preparation to enable any one 
to understand the nature of sin. 

Then, again, it is a mistake (and one which 
I fear is not uncommonly committed) to sup- 
pose that religion can be forced down the 
throat like a medicine. Some religious parents 
fall into this error, others into the opposite 
one of giving no religious education at all. I 
have myself witnessed the evil of this latter 
mode of procedure in a man of thoughtful 
mind, who like many such fell into infidelity, 
and had no early religious teaching to break 
his fall. Thete are some who, I rather sus- 
pect, unite the two errors of forcing religion 
on young people, and yet not adequately in- 
structing them in it; giving them constant 
exhortation to come to Christ, and yet not 
supplying them with regular systematic in- 
struction in the text of the Bible. 

Such are some of the errors which I think 
may partly account for the unfortunate results 
of religious training, or want of training, which 
we often see where we should naturally least 
expect to see them ; and yet I believe that 
many, if not most religious parents of the sort 
I have described would, if they found them- 
selves disappointed in their children, feel no 
self-reproach on the subject. I doubt whether 
they would even attribute the results which 
they deplore to any error of their own. They 
would probably say that unless God touches 
the heart, human efforts can do nothing. Now 
this is of course perfectly true, but it is not 
to the point. We do not neglect to sow 
and water the soil because it is God who 
gives the increase. He works in spirituals 
as well as in temporals generally through 
human means. Besides which, it is no small 
gain if we can even succeed in making 
the rising generation useful members of 
society. 

There is one other fault which I must notice, 
and which is sometimes committed by religious 
parents. Instead of being, what many are, 
over-strict about the amusements of their 
children, they are too lax. They think that 
it does not matter what an unconverted 
person does, or what society he keeps, and 
therefore they permit their children to go to 
balls and all sorts of worldly amusements, 
thereby allowing them to contract habits of 
life and to form associates which they find it 
difficult afterwards to shake off, even if they 
are so inclined, and which stifle their religious 
feelings, and moreover render them unfit to 


enjoy the simpler pleasures of life. With re- 
gard to the amusements which are suitable 
for a young person, that is a topic which I 
shall not here enter upon fully, But there is 
one point connected with the subject which 
I think I ought to notice. Parents should 
be careful to provide suitable society for their 
children. To bring them up in utter seclu- 
sion is a plan which seldom answers. I have 
seen it fail signally, and work badly on seve- 
ral points, one or two of which I shall men- 
tion. Seclusion does not necessarily produce 
concord in a family, but rather the reverse. 
The members of a secluded family are apt to 
exaggerate one another's faults, and to dwell 
on them with a sort of morbid spirit of cen- 
soriousness. ‘Those who, if they mixed more 
with their neighbours, would stand by one 
another, are apt to lose the sense of the tie 
which ought to bind them together, and keep 
up a sort of petty warfare, partly as a sort of 
vent for their superfluous energy, and partly 
to diversify the monotony of their existence. 
Then when at last they go into the world, 
they fall into numerous difficulties from not 
possessing that knowledge of life which is 
requisite in order to avoid them. But this 
mistake of bringing up their children in too 
much seclusion is not particularly the mistake 
of religious parents. It is often committed 
by parents who have either acquired a taste 
for a very quiet life, or who do not sufficiently 
care for any society out of their own home 
circle to think it worth making any effort 
for its attainment. But they ought to put 
themselves in the place of their children. 
They should remember that ‘hey have to a 
great extent made their lot. They have pro- 
bably had their fill of society, have fought 


down in peace and tranquil seclusion. But 
it is not so with their children. Besides 
which the parents have objects in life which 
their children (at least their daughters) have 
not. The mother has the management of 
the household, the father has probably his 
profession, which, besides giving him a 


sonal observation) that a life of the sort I 


enjoy, has engendered a spirit of great discon- 
tent in their children, and that not always in 
those who were naturally of a discontented 
disposition. And this is in itself an evil, 
besides other attendant evils which are likely 
to result from it. There are also other faults 








engendered by seclusion, such, ¢. g., as family 


the battle of life, and are content to settle | 


definite purpose, brings him in contact | 
with society which his children never see. || 
At all events, it is a fact (I speak from per- || 


have described, which parents very often | 
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prejudices, censoriousness, and a narrow way | 
| 1s to be useful, or useless and hurtful infor- 


of looking at subjects, &c. 


I must not conclude this paper without | 


saying something on the intellectual training 
of young people. 
on which much might be said—enough, and 
perhaps more than enough, to fill a separate 
paper ; but I shall content myself with no- 
ticing one error—an error, however, which I 
hope is not a very common one,—that of 
supposing that children are better left with- 
out education during the first few years of 
their life. I do not know whether all who 
hold this opinion are agreed as to the age at 
which education should begin. But after all, 
that is not the main point of the question, 
for the whole theory is radically wrong. I 
think that a child’s education can hardly 
begin too early; at least it ought to begin 
almost as soon as the child is capable of 
learning. ‘To say that learning at an early 
age necessarily overtaxes a child’s brain is 
simply absurd. The sort of learning of which 
at such a period he is capable, and ought to 
receive, partakes at first of the nature of an 
amusement. Children learn their letters out 
of picture-books, then they learn spelling, 
and then reading. These latter, perhaps, are 
rather less of amusements than the former, but 
still they are not difficult as exertions of the 
brain, if the child be not kept too long at 
them. And moreover it should be remem- 
bered that a child’s mind cannot lie altogether 
inactive, even if he receives no education. 
If he is not taught things which are useful to | 
him, he will pick up what is useless, or worse | 
than useless. He will learn objectionable | 
words, and employ his time in listening to | 
the conversation of his elders. When a child 
is young, the acquiring faculties are very | 
active; the reflective ones generally de- | 
velop themselves later. First comes the | 
age for acquiring mental food, then the age 
for digesting it. Something the child will 


The subject is indeed one | 


acquire ; the only question is whether it 


mation. And an important question it is, 
the more so, because there is great reason for 
doubting whether early neglect in education 
is ever quite recovered. For not only does 
such neglect involve a waste of time and 
opportunities which cannot be quiterecovered, 
because the acquiring powers very soon be- 
come weakened, but also the loss even for a 
time of that wholesome discipline which a 
regular course of study affords may operate 
very injuriously on the mind in after life. At 
least I know of more than one instance where 
it certainly seemed todo so. One was that of 
a person of very superior abilities, whose edu- 
cation had, chiefly from accidental circum- 
stances, been neglected in early years, and 
I have noticed that during the whole of her 
life reading was disagreeable to her. 

And now it is time to draw this paper to a 
close. I cannot, as I said, entertain any ex- 
travagant hopes respecting the good which 
these hints are likely to effect ; for in training 
children, as well as in self-training, we re- 
quire something more than ruées in order to 
prevent us from falling into error. We need 
resolution, self-denial, humility, patience, 
perseverance, and the absence of that judi- 
cial blindness which prevents us from seeing 
our own faults or mistakes. But to Christian 


_ parents I can give an encouragement which I 
cannot give to others. To them I may say, you 
| have a safeguard which others do not possess 


—i.é,, prayer made in reliance on God ; but 
then it must not be only prayer for your 
children’s conversion ; it must be prayer for 
diligence, for wisdom, for strength, for dis- 


| cretion in the management of those committed 


to your care. You should not take a step 
without asking for the guidance of God ; and 
leaning upon His arm; if you do this, you 


| cannot go very far astray. 


EDWARD WHATELY. 





CASES OF BLOODY SWEAT. 


Tue title of this paper will perhaps sound | cross that he might draw ali men unto Him, 
strange to some of my readers; they may | so have the endless varieties of human cir- 


even be a little shocked by it. 


They have | cumstances, of mental distress and physical 


been accustomed to think that the agony and | weakness, given rise to various instances of 
bloody sweat, of which we read in the Gospels, | bloody sweat. Though each generation may 
was, if not miraculous, at least an unknown | only afford two or three cases, and though of 
phenomenon among ordinary human beings. | these only a small proportion are reported, 


As there have been 


But this is not the case. 


yet, when we search the records of medical 


numerous examples of crucifixion, besides | experience, we find on the whole not a few 
that of Him who was lifted up upon th, | narratives to illustrate our present subject, 
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Though rarely seen, it is nevertheless a con-|tion of the strange phenomenon with which 
dition which has been recognised from early | we are now concerned. But as we proceed 
times by medical men, and it is technically | we shall see that what appears physiologically 
known as dapedesis. In this paper I shall | very simple, very-likely to occur, requires in 
briefly relate the histories of a few well-| reality a combination of circumstances which, 
authenticated examples, and then draw atten-|as a matter of fact, makes it so uncommon 
tion to the points which they have in com- | that it is regarded as a kind of medical 
mon, and which seem to indicate the circum- | curiosity. 
stancesunderwhich this peculiar phenomenon | _—_ We shall now lay before our readers a few 
shews itself. trustworthy cases which we have selected 

But first let us inquire how it is that it is | from among a larger number. Some of the 
possible to sweat blood—how it is that this|examples of this morbid affection which we 
can occur at all, even though it be but rarely. | have searched out are mixed up with so much 
To make this intelligible to unprofessional | that is purely medical that they would be 
readers it will be necessary to explain slightly | inappropriate to the pages of this magazine, 
what is the nature of ordinary perspiration, | so that we are debarred from quoting them. 
and the mechanism by which it is produced. | It must, therefore, be remembered that the 

The sweat is a limpid and colourless secre- | cases we are about to narrate are far from 
tion from the blood. In the healthy subject | representing the whole number that are upon 
a certain amount of water is thus constantly | record. ‘They are, however, those which will 
making its way to the surface, and, under | best answer our present purpose, and which 
ordinary circumstances, is vaporised nearly | will be the most likely to give the readers of 
as fast as it is secreted. The quantity given | GoLDEN Hours a clear view of the subject. 
off is subject to variation in the same indi-| We have said already that bloody sweat 
vidual, under different circumstances, as well | has been observed and noted by writers from 
as in different individuals, according to their| very early times. Before we adduce our 
constitutional peculiarities. ‘Thusin summer|more modern examples it may be well to 
the body is habitually moister than in winter ; }mention that it is alluded to in unmistake- 
while some persons have always a dry and|able terms by Aristotle (rc. 384), and by 
harsh, and others a soft and pliable skin. | {heophrastus (B.c. 371), and also by Lucan 
The sweat holds in suspension some of the/(a.p. 37). The latter in his “ Pharsalia” 
salts which pervade the body, and washes | s says,— ' 
away along with them minute particles of | ©Sic-omnia‘membra 
the aébris of the tissues. Chemical and | | Emisere simul rutilum pro sanguine virus. 
microscopical research has proved that it | Sanguis erent lacrymae ; quaecumque foramina novit 
sometimes even contains traces of fat, sugar, | - fps ab his largus manat cruor : ora redundant, 

t patulz nares sudor rubet : omnia plenis 

and of various articles of food and medicine. | Membra fluunt venis: totum est pro vulnere corpus.” 
It is furnished by a multitude of small glands, | —iLiib. IX. 
whose tiny pores may be seen perforating the | 
skin in all directions. These glands consist} In French history there is one remarkable 
merely of a short tube, terminating in a con-| instance of bloody sweat which may be 
voluted extremity. Around and between| known to some of our readers. Charles IX. 
the convolutions ramify innumerable minute | whose memory has been rendered infamous, 
blood-vessels, by means of which the blood| more especially by the massacre of St. 
is brought into close and intimate relation| Bartholomew, was afflicted with this strange 
with the sudoriferous glands, and from it the | complaint. His health, we are told by 
sweat is separated by the same vital process| Bonnechose, began to decline from the 
of selection which determines to each secre- | date of the massacre. “He often seemed a 
tion its proper material. As a rule, the par-| prey to a furious delirium, in which he be- 
ticles which give its bright red colour to the | held the spectres of his victims rise up before 
blood form no part of ordinary perspiration.| him. During the last night of his life there 
But in the rare cases which are the subject} only remained in his chamber two persons 
of this paper this general rule is departed|and his nurse whom he loved tenderly. 
from, and the colouring matter of the blood | When near falling asleep she heard the king 
finds its way into the glands of which we| moan, weep, and sigh. She approached the 
have already spoken, and from thence is dif-| bed softly, and having drawn the curtain, the 
fused over the surface of the body along with | king said to her with a deep sigh, and weep- 
the sweat. ing so violently that his sobs interrupted his 
This is in brief the physiological explana-| words, ‘Ah! nurse, nurse! what blood ! 
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followed ! O, my God! pardon me!’ At the | 


the same time his own blood issued from the 
skin of his body, and inundated his bed. 
He died on the 3oth of May, 1574, at the 
early age of twenty-four.” The same facts 
are recorded by Mr Gerai, the French his- 
torian, who lived not long after the event had 
taken place. He thus speaks of the latter 
days of Charles IX :—“ Il se consumait a 
petit feu, et, pour ainsi dire, it fondait a vue 
d‘ceil. Tous les remédes de ses médicins 


pallioient son mal, mais ils ne le guérissoient | 


pas ; et aprés que la vigueur de sa jeunesse 
et la grandeur de son courage eurent long- 
temps combattu contre sa maladie, il en fut 
enfin abattu au lit dans le chateau de 
Vincennes, vers la huititme jour de Mai 
1574. La nature fit d’étranges efforts pen- 
dant les deux derniéres semaines de la vie de 
ce roi. I) tresailloit et se roidissoit avec une 
extréme violence ; il s’agitoit et se remuoit 
sans cesse; lesangluirejaillissoit par les pores, 
et par tous les conduits de son corps, de 
sorte qu’on le trouva une fois qui baignoit 
dedans. Aprés avoir longtemps souffert, il 
tomba dans une extréme faiblesse et. rendit 
Yame.” (Vol. iii. p. 306.) 

The same historian relates that the Go- 
vernor of a fortress, which was taken by 
assault, and who was condemned to death 
by his cruel conqueror, was seized with such 
profound terror when he beheld the scaffold 
upon which he was to deliver up his life, 


that at the same instant a bloody sweat, 


spread itself over his whole body. 

Another case is related of a general who 
saw himself on the point of losing a battle, 
and was so overcome by the thought of the 
disgrace that would attach itself to his defeat 


that he was seized with well-marked diape-| 
desis. The same writer recounts the history| Gradually the other symptoms ceased, but 
of a nun who was pursued by brigands, and | she remained subject to an occasional and 
was on the point of falling into their hands. | periodic vomiting of blood every eight or 


She was so terrified by the danger to| fifteen days. 
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ithe whole continuance of the storm, and 


ceased when it subsided. 
A still more curious case is recorded of a 


| widow, aged forty-five, who had just lost her 


son. She thought one day that he revisited 
her, to ask for her prayers, and to recommend 
her to fast upon Fridays. The Friday follow- 
ing, in the beginning of August, 1715, she was 
seized with a profuse sweat, which had a faint 
tinge of blood. The same phenomenon was 
observed every Friday for five weeks, and 
then a veritable diapedesis declared itself. 
The evening before it was first noticed the 


attack was preceded by sharp prickings of 


the skin, and acute pain in the ends of the 
fingers, the joints, and elsewhere. Blood 
escaped from the pores of the upper part of 
the body, principally from behind the head, 
the temples, the eyes, the nose, and the 
fingers. This new state lasted for nine weeks ; 
then painful cramps and convulsive move- 
ments were associated with the other symp- 
toms, which on every Thursday announced 
the diapedesis that was about to show itself 
on the Friday. ‘This singular malady did not 
cease till Friday, the 8th of March in the fol- 
lowing year. ‘The patient long retained the 
cramps and the pains of which we have 
spoken. 

Here the periodicity of the attacks, which 
were evidently to a great extent the result of 
a mental impression, is specially noticeable. 
The same thing has been observed in other 
instances. 

Catherine Merlin, aged forty-six, a strong 
and robust woman, received at the age of 
twenty-eight a kick from an ox on the pit of 
the stomach. She fell to the ground uncon- 
scious, and afterwards vomited a considerable 
quantity of blood. This hemorrhage recurred 
daily, and was attended by convulsions. 


This lasted for fifteen years. 


which she was exposed, that a cutaneous| At the end of that time a medical man, not 
hemorrhage came on and put an_ end| knowing her peculiarity, gave her astringents, 


to her life before the very eyes 
assailants. 
In the memoirs of the Society ot Haarlem 


there is a story of a sailor who, during a/part or another of «the skin. 


| 


of her| which checked the vomiting of blood, but 


caused it to determine to the cutaneous sur- 
face, where it appeared every day on some 
There was no 


violent tempest, presented a remarkable/| part which was not in turn the seat of this 


example of diapedesis. 


The man fell sud-| strange perspiration. 


Twice a day, at uncer- 


denly on his face, and when he was lifted up| tain intervals, the patient felt a tingling and 


he was seen to be covered with blood. 
was thought that he had injured himself by 
his fall; but on proceeding to examine him 


it was found that the blood exuded from the | pores. 
Pp 


It | heat. 


} 
| 


The skin of the spot where the diape- 
desis was about to take place became a little 
congested, and the blood escaped from the 
It flowed till it formed large drops. 


ores of his skin. ‘This state lasted during | When it had ceased, and the part had been 
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washed, it differed in no respect from the rest 
of the skin. 

Dr. Fournier gives the details of a case of 
periodic diapedesis in a gentleman aged forty- 
five—a magistrate—who had met with great 
disappointments, and had had to work long 
and hard in his office during several years. 
He was a man of ordinary stature, fair hair, 
florid complexion, a white skin, a sanguine 
temperament, and an impetuous character. 
After a period of hard work, late hours, and 
depressed spirits, he was seized with a febrile 
attack, and an abundant cutaneous hemor- 
rhage from various parts of his body. This 
was checked by medical treatment. But the 
diapedesis returned every fifteen or twenty 
days, and the same remedies had to be adopted 
for its relief. Dr. Fournier says that he had 
the patient under his observation for twenty 
months, and that during the whole of that 
time the symptoms continued, only they were 
less severe and less prolonged. (“ Diction- 
naire des Sciences Medicales,” 1813.) 

Most of the foregoing cases will be found 
alluded to in a work which is too little known 
—Dr. Stroud on the Physical Cause of the 
Death of Christ,—where the subject of this 
paper, together with other kindred points 
suggested by the sacred narrative, are dis- 
cussed with great reverence and extensive 
learning. 

Though it is interesting for our present 


tion of blood, in the form of perspiration, 
from the cheeks and other parts of the body. 
The blood exuded in drops, and tinged 
her linen. The cutaneous surface appeared 
injected in those parts whence the bloody 
sweat escaped, being red, and showing a net- 
work of arborescent vessels. This hemor- 
rhagic perspiration took place whenever the 
hysterical fit continued for any length of time. 
This state lasted for three months, but ulti- | 
mately yielded to medical treatment. (Jed. 





Chir. Review, Oct., 1831.) 

Madame X——, born in 1832, when seven 
years old, was affected with scrofulous ulcers 
of the right hand, which cicatrized after two 
years’ treatment. Later on, the cicatrices 
were the seat of a sanguinolent exudation, 
occurring without pain, and often without 
appreciable cause. One day, under the 
influence of severe grief, her tears were 
coloured with blood, and from this time the 
knees, thighs, chest, and the margin of the 
lower eyelids, exhibited the bloody sweat at 
irregular intervals. At times the blood sud- 
denly inundated the face, so that the patient 
looked as if she had been assassinated. For 
a year or two the symptoms were in abey- 
ance, but subsequently returned with in- 
creased force. The hemorrhage was com- 
monly due to mental emotion, and was 
associated with a temporary loss of motor 
and sensory power. She married at fifteen 








purpose to show that bloody sweat is a phe- | 


nomenon which has been observed and noted | 


by medical writers from a very early period, | 
it is still more satisfactory to be able to con- } 
firm this statement by adducing examples! 
which are of more recent date, and which | 
have borne the scrutiny of modern scientific | 
investigation. We shall now proceed, there- | 
fore, to relate some cases which have occurred | 
within the lifetime of the present generation. 

A young woman, twenty-one years of age, 
of feeble constitution, of indolent habits, and | 
of obstinate temper, had been much irritated | 
by some reflections made upon her by her 
parents on account of her abjuring the Pro- 
testant form of the faith. She consequently 
left the paternal roof, and after wandering 
about for some time she was received into an 
hospital. She was then suffering from violent 
attacks of hysteria, attended by general con- 
vulsions. After paroxysms, which sometimes 
lasted twenty-four or thirty-six hours, she 
frequently fell into a kind of ecstasy, in which 
she lay with her eyes fixed, sensibility and 
motion being suspended. While in this state 
she sometimes muttered a prayer; but the 
most remarkable phenomenon was an exuda- 





years of age. The attacks then became 
more severe, lasting at times one or two 
hours. After this there was an interval of 
two years in which she was free from her 
malady. But after the alarming illness of 
her child she was seized on the 1st of April, 
1858, with a severe attack of unconscious- 
ness and hemorrhage from the face. At this 
date Dr. Parrot was called in to attend her. 
He found her suffering from agonizing pain 
in the head and elsewhere. On the 25th 
she was specially suffering. On the afternoon || 
of that day she had three epileptic fits. A 
circumscribed spot on the scalp then became 
painful, and Dr. Parrot saw the blood exuding 
from it and drying up immediately after. 
Subsequently all the other parts of the body 
which had been painful became the seat of 
blood sweat. It formed a chaplet round the 
roots of the hair, and flowed in sufficient 
quantity from the lower eyelids to allow of || 
several drops being collected. Both before 
and after the discharge the skin presented 
its usual appearance, not exhibiting any spot 
or injection. After six or seven hours sleep | 
was induced by narcotics, and then the | 
patient gradually improved, the attacks be- | 
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coming less frequent till they ceased entirely. | 
Four similar attacks were witnessed by Dr. | 
Parrot subsequently to the one described | 
between the end of September, 1858, and | 
the end of January, 1859. During the 
intervals the patient enjoyed perfect health, 
looking robust and well. Her intellectual 
faculties continued unimpaired, and even 
after the severest epileptic seizures she 
suffered none of that prostration often ex- 
perienced after such attacks. (Gazette Heb- 
domadaire, 1860.) 

Dr. A. Franque records a case of hamor- 
rhagic sweat occurring in an hysterical 
woman aged forty-five. The bleeding en- 
sued three times after long-continued .and 
severe convulsions, produced by mental 
emotion. On the fourth occasion Dr. 
Franque himself was present. The patient 
suffered for four days previously the most 
violent pricking pains along the vertebral 
column, in the left ear, the forehead, and the 
left arm. After the convulsions had lasted 
an hour there broke out all over the body a 
copious sweat, which appeared red at the 
points which had been the seat of pain, and 
derived its colour from actual blood, con- 
taining red globules. The convulsions and 
the pains now gradually ceased. As the 
skin appeared unbroken, Franque presumes 
that the hemorrhage took place from the 
sweat glands. (‘Sydenham Society’s Year- 
book,” 1864.) 

Most of the preceding narratives have 
been derived from foreign sources. In the 
next, the last which we shall lay before our 
readers, the patient was under the care of a 
distinguished English physician, and was 
treated in a London hospital. 

Henrietta K——, a short, stout young 
woman, aged twenty-seven, was the only child 
of a mother who died, aged forty-five, of con- 
sumption ; her father was alive and well at 
seventy-eight—a hale, tall, fine-looking old 
man. Her half-brothers were also tall and 
strong. She continued to grow till the age 
of fifteen years and a half, when she had 
scarlet fever. This seems to have stopped 
her growth, and weakened her mnch. She 
was constantly complaining of headache and 
indigestion. Various remedies were tried, 
but without any permanent benefit. Her 
general health did not improve. She suffered 
from want of appetite, cough, pains in the 
chest, and a feeling of debility. At the age 
of twenty-two the peculiar symptoms of 
bloody sweat first manifested themselves, the 
cause of which were somewhat as follows :— | 
She felt first a peculiar soreness and tender- 








ness of an isolated spot, which after a little 
experience enabled her to predict that in the 
course of a few hours an attack was coming 
on. The first visible sign of this was a red- 
dish blush, sometimes slightly raised above 
the surrounding surface, but not so much so 
as in erysipelas. After an uncertain period, 
seldom more than a few hours, a scattered 
crop of fine vesicles was deteeted, mixed 
with a serous dew. This never lasted long 
enough to produce colourless drops. Quickly 
it became blood-stained, and then little 
points of blood were seen oozing out, some- 
times so slowly as to dry and form a scab, 
sometimes collecting into great thick gouttes, 
and trickling in a ghastly way down her face. 
The eruption ran through its stages quickest 
when she was in bed, and specially during 
sleep. When the medical men of the 
hospital into which she was admitted heard 
this story they suspected some collusion. The 
bed was therefore watched, and the nurse 
who had the charge of her saw the blush 
come and the blood ooze out, in the manner 
described, while the patient was fast asleep. 
If rubbed, washed with water, or otherwise 
interfered with, the bleeding was much 
increased and prolonged ; but if left alone 
to dry in a scab it stopped in a week or ten 
days—usually, however, to be succeeded, 
before she had quite recovered, by a similar 
eruption in another place. Sometimes at 
irregular intervals there was a cessation for 
a week or a fortnight. Sometimes the cuta- 
neous phenomena were replaced by bleeding 
from the nose, sometimes by vomiting of 
blood, but never by hemorrhage from the 
lungs. These symptoms continued nine 
months, and were relieved by anticipating 
the escape of blood by applying leeches to 
the spot from which it was expected. The 
discharge first became serous, then was like 
little blisters, and finally ceased when her 
health was re-established by the sea air of 
Margate. 

Henrietta K—— had no further attack for 
several years, till in September, 1860, she was 
admitted into hospital as a mild case of ery- 
sipelas in the face, and she had all the 
appearance of that disease. The physicians, 
however, were greatly puzzled when the 
eruption began to bleed. ‘The cutaneous 
hemorrhage continued for four months, dur- 
ing the whole of which time she was seldom 
free from it, though it varied a good deal in 
violence. At this time the face was not the 
only part affected. When she lay down much 
in the day, that indeed was almost always the 
locality where it appeared ; but when she was 
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going about, the lags and thighs etbibited the 
same phenomena, and the arms and chest 
were also affected. The loss of blood, how- 
ever, was’less than from the brow. Examined 
under the microscope, the fluid which exuded 
from the skin contained blood discs in a 
natural state. They did not coagulate into 
rolls. Blood drawn froma prick in the finger | 
looked perfectly natural, and did coagulate, 
leaving the usual number of pale globules 
free. She had been hysterical during the | 
last year, and had occasional paroxysms of | 
crying and low spirits while in the hospital, 
but with these exceptions there were no 
visible disorders of the bodily functions. 
Under the treatment which was adopted 
Henrietta K—— became gradually better, 
and ultimately left the hospital convalescent. 
(Lancet, March, 1861.) 

If we cast our eyes back and take a survey 
of these cases, it is apparent that two condi- 
tions accompany them. ‘They are all asso- 
ciated either with an enfeebled and exhausted 
state of the bodily health, or with strong 
mental emotion. In several instances both | 
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shese states are present one eanhined: In- 
deed, it may be taken for certain that one or 
both of these conditions is indispensable to 
the production of a bloody sweat. In some 
of the foregoing cases the cause of the mental 
emotion is clearly seen. In one example it 
was a sudden terror, in another a religious 
dissension, and soon. But even where this 





is not specified, we may not unreasonably 


conjecture that something of the kind may 
have been present, for the heart knoweth its 


| own bitterness, and a stranger intermeddleth 
not with it. 


‘* Not e’en the dearest heart, and next our own, 
Knows half the reasons why we smile or sigh.” 
But whether a strong mental emotion was or 
was not present, there was in every case an 
enfeebled state of health—a _ constitution 
weakened by long privation, by severe suffer- 
ing, or by disease. And, to revert to the 
subject from which we started, it will be in- 


| teresting to bear these facts in mind when 


thinking of the bloody sweat of Him who 
was pre-eminently “a man of sorrows, and 
acquainted with grief.” 


W. FAIRLIE CLARKE. 





MRS. TYRONE 
BY ANNA J. 


CHAPTER X.—BEFORE THE MAGISTRATES. 


At an early hour the next morning Mr. 
Wilton made his appearance at the Willows. 
He looked so grave and anxious, that Olivia 
feared he might have been sent to convey to | 
them some bad news; but after the first | 
greetings had taken place, he turned to Mrs, | 
Tyrone and said,— 

“T am sure you will be deeply grieved | 
to hear that I have just been informed that | 
Richard Scraggs, the man in whom you are 
so much interested, has been taken up for 
stealing a colt, the property of Farmer | 
Woodward of Ethelston. His wife came to 
me about halfan hour ago in the greatest 
distress. She declares most solemnly that 
he had nothing to do with it ; but of course 
one cannot place any reliance on her word.” 

“Certainly not,” replied Mrs. Tyrone, 
“and I only fear that it is too true. I have 
every reason to believe that Scraggs is a 
base deceiver, and I have no doubt that it 
is all for the best he should be taken up.” 

“But not if he really had nothing to do 
with stealing the colt,” said Olivia. 


| 
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BUCKLAND. 


“‘ At what time was the robbery committed, 


| Mr. Wilton ?” 


“Somewhere between half-past eight and 
nine o’clock last evening, I believe,” replied 
Mr. Wilton. “The wife admits that he was 
out at that time, but still declares that he 
was not over at Ethelston.” 

“ Nor was he,” said Olivia. “I met Dick 
Scraggs in the lane near Hangley mill at a 
quarter to nine last evening. How far is it 


| to Ethelston, Mr. Wilton ?” 


«I believe it is nearly ten miles,” answered 
Mr. Wilton ; “but are you sure that you are 


| correct as to the time, Miss Tyrone, and as 
| to its being Dick Scraggs whom you met?” 


” 


“‘T know it was a quarter to nine,” replied 
Olivia, “ because I looked at my watch when 
I stopped to gather some woodbine from the 
hedge, and just afterwards Dick Scraggs 
came up—at least, I believe it to have been 
he; at all events, I should know the man 
again immediately, and could swear to him 
anywhere.” 

“Don’t talk like that, my dear,’ 
Tyrone. 


’ said Mrs. 
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** What can I do, Mr. Wilton?” asked | 


Olivia, “Is he taken to prison ?” 

“He is to be brought before the magis- 
trates this morning,” replied Mr. Wilton, 
‘and will no doubt be committed unless 
there is some very clear evidence in his 
favour. The magistrates to a man will be all 
strongly predisposed against him on account 
of his well-known poaching propensities. I 
do not know what the grounds are on which 
he has been apprehended for the theft.” 


“ What had we better do?” asked Olivia. | 


“ My dear,” said Mrs. Tyrone, “I really 
do not see that you can do anything. It 
seems to me quite a good thing that the man 
is taken up, for if he has not been guilty of 
this crime, he has of several others, and I 
have no doubt that it is intended he should 


have time and opportunity given him in| 


prison to think over his ways, and repent of 
his deceitful remarks. Besides, you know, 
he might have been taken up and punished 
for begging of you in that disrespectful 
manner ; so I think you would be doing very 
wrong to interfere with the course of justice.” 

“It is simply the grossest injustice to with- 


hold any testimony which brings the truth to | 


light,” said Olivia; and I shall be much 
obliged to Mr. Wilton if he will tell me the 
best way of managing this.” 

“Certainly,” replied Mr. Wilton. ‘I think 
you are quite right, Miss Tyrone. If you do 
not mind accompanying me into Dulford this 
morning, we could see some of the magis- 
trates, find out what are the reasons why the 
suspicions should have rested on Dick 
Scraggs, and. judge how far your testimony 
would tend to throw any light upon the 
case.” 

“Tt is possible,” said Olivia, after a few 
minutes’ consideration, “that Mr. Penforth 


may sufficiently remember the appearance of 


the man whom we saw in the lane to be able 
to swear to him; and in that case, I suppose, 
his testimony would be enough.” 

“Mr, Penforth?” said Mr. Wilton. 

“Our cousin,” explained Mrs. Tyrone. 


“He is staying at Mr. Oldfield’s, and also| 


met Dick Scraggs last evening. I really 


think, Olivia, you had better consult him | 
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‘and see the magistrates about it. 
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“ Certainly,” replied Mr. Wilton. 

“And I am quite sure your aunt Chris- 
tiana will never approve of it,” said Mrs. 
Tyrone; “she is a much more particular 
person than I am; but perhaps you will 
listen to her.” 

Olivia said no more, but presently set off 
with Mr. Wilton to her uncle’s cottage. As 
they opened the gate of the garden Lionel 
Oldfield and Mark Penforth came out of the 
house. 

“ Here’s thy bandit taken up for stealing a 
colt over at Ethelston, Livy,” said her uncle 
as soon as he caught sight of her. 

“ Uncle,” replied Olivia, “the man whom 
we met in the lane couid not have taken the 
colt. That is the very thing Mr. Wilton and 
I have come to speak to you about.” 

“ Why, no,” said her uncle, “ that’s scarcely 
possible, certainly, unless he was a winged 
dragon, who could speed through the air at 
the rate of a milea minute. The probability 
is that it.was not Dick Scraggs whom thee 
saw. Mark seems to have but a very obscure 
recollection of the fellow’s personal appear- 
ance.” 

‘But I should know him again instantly,” 
said Olivia; ‘“‘and my description agrees 
exactly with mamma’s and Charlotte’s account 
of Dick Scraggs.” 

“Ha!” exclaimed Lionel, “let us hear 
all about it. Joseph Wilton, will thee please 
to walk in ?—and do thee come in too, Livy. 
Thy aunt is in the parlour, and will be very 
pleased to see thee again.” 

After Lionel had heard all that Mr. Wilton 
had to tell him about Dick Scraggs, and had 
listened to Olivia’s description of the man 
whom she had met in the lane, he jumped 
up, rang the bell, and said, “Come along, 
Livy, I'll drive thee into Dulford ; we'll go 
Let truth 
prevail at any price; that’s the right thing, 
isn’t it, love?” And he appealed to his 


| wife. 


“Ves,” replied Christiana Oldfield, after a 
few minutes’ consideration. “It is certainly 
required of Olivia, as Mark did not observe 
the man sufficiently to be able to testify to 
him.” Then rising and putting her hand 


before you decide upon doing anything in/on Olivia's arm, she added, “ My dear, I will 


the matter. 


I do not at all like the idea of} go with thee. 


I am sorry thou shouldst 


your going into Dulford to speak in favour| have to do this thing, but it is certainly thy 
of a man like Dick Scraggs, when all the| plain duty.” 


magistrates have such a bad opinion of him.” 

“ Will you come with me to Mr. Oldfield’s, 
Mr. Wilton ?” said Olivia. ‘I should like to 
ask him and aunt Christiana what they think 
about it.” 





Olivia reddened a little, and taking her 
aunt’s hand with a tenderness which was not 
usual in her, she said,— 

“Thank you, aunt. I shall not mind it if 


you are with me; you are always so kind 
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If I can say anything which will get the poor |as he bowed from his arm-chair,—“ an attack 
fellow off I shall feel less regret for my wil-|of this confounded gout ; and, if you please, 
fulness last evening.” Miss—Miss—what name did you say, sir?” lv 
Mr. Wilton and Mark arranged to walk on |and he turned to Mr. Wilton. | tl 

into Dulford, while Lionel Oldfield made| “Tyrone,” shouted Mr. Wilton. 
preparations for driving his wife and niece} “It’s a very odd thing that people can’t | } 
in the pony-chaise. An expedition into the |speak plainly,” said Sir John Page. “ And 
town always required some time before it} you a clergyman too, sir, you ought to know | 
could be carried into effect at the cottage ;| better; how can you expect to make the 
there were generally a number of little matters | poor people hear you in the church when | 
| 


and good, and see the right thing at once.| “You'll excuse my rising,” said Sir John, c 





to be attended to at home before Christiana | you buzz away like that?” 

Oldfield could leave the house, and old| Mr. Wilton took a card, and wrote Olivia’s 

Rebecca always discovered at the last moment |name upon it, and handed it to Sir John 

several deficiencies in her stores, which re-| Page. | re 

quired to be supplied from the town. Thus| ‘* What’s this?” said he, taking the card. || c 

it was that by the time Lionel Oldfield’s| Mr. Wilton pointed to the name. 0 

little chaise was driving up the High Street} ‘ Tyrone?” exclaimed Sir John. “Never || h 

in Dulford towards the Bell Inn, in the|heardofsucha person before. Not a Down- 

large room of which the magistrates were |shire name at all.” Then turning to his col- || 

sitting, Mr. Wilton and Mark Penforth had | leagues, he said, “Now, gentlemen, how || 

already arrived, and were waiting for them|much longer am I to be kept sitting here ? | a 
| 





in the porch of the inn. Do, for goodness’ sake, despatch the fellow.” | 

“‘We were just in time to stop the pro-| A tall gentlemanly-looking man, who was | 
ceedings,” said Mark, as he handed Olivia| sitting on Sir John Page's right hand, now | if 
out of the back seat of the carriage ; “a few | attempted to explain to him that Olivia had || lu 
minutes later, Dick Starlight, a/ias Scraggs,|met Dick Scraggs near Hangley Mill at a 
would have been consigned to the county | quarter to nine o’clock last evening, and that || fc 


jail to await his trial at the next assizes.” it could not have been he, therefore, who || Ww 
“Yes,” said Mr. Wilton, “I have seen|took Farmer Woodward’s colt. rc 
Sir John Page, the chairman, and they are} “ Are you prepared to swear to him?” said «“ 
now waiting to hear what Miss Tyrone has /|Sir John Page, turning to Olivia. e 
to say.” “Yes,” replied Olivia. ‘I am quite sure || la 
“JT have no question whatever,” said | he is the same person I met.” T 
Mark Penforth to Olivia, as they followed| ‘‘ And what business had you out in the ni: 
Mr. Wilton up the wide staircase of the Bell|lane at that time?” was Sir John’s next || ke 
Inn, “that the man who is the principal| question. ‘ Now speak out, please.” | a 
witness against Mr. Richard Scraggs is him-| “1 was gathering flowers,” replied Olivia || 
self the culprit. I have been watching him, | as clearly as she could, and speaking close to || M 
while Mr. Wilton has been talking to Sir| Sir John’s ear. | di 
John Page; andI never saw ‘thief’ more| “Then you'd much better have been at || th 
plainly written upon any man’s countenance. | home,” said Sir John Page, “ instead of meet- in 


He is a stranger to this neighbourhood, it|ing poachers; and then hindering the course | | 











appears, and belongs, no doubt, to some|of justice like this. We've been sitting an || | O 
gang of horse-stealers.” hour over this rascal already. Get on, do, || | fo 

‘That is the man we saw last evening,” | and despatch him.” || | ds 
said Olivia, without any hesitation, pointing} One or two other questions were put to || th 
to Dick Scraggs asthey entered the large room. | Olivia by some of the other magistrates, || | wi 

“You recognise him?” said Mark Pen-| tending to prove the identity of Dick Scraggs |} yc 
forth; “I felt sure myself that it was the|with the man whom she had seen. The || I 
same, but I would not say anything until you | accused himself watched her closely with a | I’ 
had seen him.” sullen, dogged air, evidently expecting that she || | 

A general movement occurred among the | was about to relate the demand he had made || re 
gentlemen who were sitting round the table,}on her purse. But she kept steadily to the | 
several of them rising to speak to Lionel and | one simple fact that she had seen him there. | at 
Christiana Oldfield, and others busying them-| In the meantime Mark Penforth had been | R 
selves with finding chairs for the party,| whispering his suspicions of the other wit- || tiz 
while Mr. Wilton took Olivia forward and|ness to one or two of the magistrates; until || ch 
introduced her to Sir John Page. at last Sir John Page began to push back his be 
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chair; andthen Mr. Frankland, the gentle- 
man on his right hand, placed a sheet of| 
paper before the chairman, on which he had 
written the opinion of the other magistrates,| Two weeks of sweet summer weather fol- 
that Richard Scraggs was not concerned in lowed the Midsummer’s Eve days, not of 
the robbery which had taken place at) sultry heat, but of soft airs, clear blue skies, 
Farmer Woodward’s on the previous evening. golden afternoons, and dewy crimson even- 
‘‘What’s to be done with him then?” ings. ‘The spring had been a late one, and 
asked Sir John, as soon as he had read the the foliage long in bursting forth, and all the 
paper. land about was still in its fresh unsullied 
“He must be discharged,” shouted Mr. | greenness, and the gardens glowing with the 
Frankland. brilliance that marks the time of roses and 
“Discharged?” cried Sir John Page, “I carnations. Our English summer is, it is 
won’t have him discharged. I know the true, short-lived and very precarious, but no 
rascal well enough, and if he hasn't been con- | tropical splendour can make up for the exqui- 
cerned in this robbery, he’s been in a hundred _ site purity and loveliness of those few weeks of 
others. Commit him, commit him, and then sunshine which generally fall to our lot 
he’ll be safe for awhile,and out of harm‘sway.” early in the season, when all nature appears 
Several gentlemen now attempted to ex- as though it were the first response to the 
plain to Sir John Page that this could not be command, “ Let the earth bring forth grass, 
done, as nothing whatever had been proved the herb yielding seed, and the fruit tree 
against the man, and moreover the suspicion yielding fruit after its kind.” 
rested on some one else. A certain freshness at such seasons seems 
“Commit them both, then,” cried Sir)|to enter the heart of man also. New feel- 
John, “and have done with it. It’s time for ings are called forth, anticipations of bright 
lunch.” days to come are awakened, the imagination 
Further conversation and explanations revives its power, and the mind is filled with 
followed, until at length Richard Scraggs fair memories from the past and lively 
was discharged, and allowed to leave the dreams of a rosy future. It is a sort of | 
room, with an injunction from Sir John Page holiday-time for the whole nature; reason 
“to mind what he was about, for if -he was | relaxes its sway and lays down its sceptre ; 
ever caught again the utmost rigour of the even conscience hushes its voice for a while, 
law should be brought to bear upon him.” knowing that it is only for a time, and that 
The stranger witness, who had given his the summer days will soon be gone ; fancy 
name as Thomas Jones, was ordered to be and feeling have all given up to them, and 
kept in custody until further information exercise a short and merry reign. 
should be obtained respecting him. Just such a season as this now passed over 
As Lionel and Christiana Oldfield, with! Fairmead ; and its inhabitants seemed deter- 
Mark Penforth and Olivia, came out to the mined to make the most of the brief sun- 
door of the inn, where the chaise awaited shine. A kind of tacit understanding 
them, they saw Dick Scraggs standing lean- appeared to prevail that these were holiday 
ing against one of the pillars of the porch. | days, and to be spent in enjoyment alone, 
“I could not go away, miss,” said he to Even Mrs. Tyrone neglected her own im- 
Olivia as she passed, “without thanking you provement, and that of others also. “ It is 
for the good turn as you've done me this only for once in a way, and the most highly 
day. I didn’t think there was anybody in strung bow must relax sometimes,” she 
the world as could be so fine-spirited ; and would remark, as she took up one of Nelly’s 
when that there old gentleman spoke up to novels, and seated herself in a comfortable 
you so rough, I was fit to knock him down, attitude in an arm-chair, while her daughters 
I do assure you. As long as I live, miss, discussed and arranged some walk or party 
I'll never forget it.” of pleasure with their uncle and Mark 
“TI hope we shall meet again, Dick,” Penforth. 
replied Olivia, “and get better acquainted.” These last were daily visitors at the 
Mr. Wilton had some further business to Willows. ‘The ladies’ breakfast was scarcely 
attend to in the town, so after executing all oyer of a morning, before Mark and his 
Rebecca’s commissions, Lionel and Chris-’ yncle were seen at the little green gate, | 
tiana Oldfield returned home in the little and Lionel’s hearty voice heard at the open | 
chaise, with Mark and Olivia in the seat window,—* Well, girls, and what's up for to- | 
behind them. day?” 
Vi. x | 


CHAPTER XI.—HALCYON DAYS. 
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And then entering (through the low window 
very often), Lionel Oldfield would bring for- 
ward some project which he had been re- 
volving in his mind for a six or seven miles 
walk in the heat of the day to some excava- 
tion or cutting of geological interest, or for a 
visit to the ancient Danish battle-field ever so 
far across the unshaded moor. A discussion 
usually followed upon each of Lionel’s sug- 
gestions, wandering off into descriptions of 
similar scenes in other places, and narratives 
of amusing adventures in connection with 
them, until an hour or two had passed away, 
and the noonday sun shone down in all its 
heat and glory. Then the unanimous decision 
would be arrived at that it was better to defer 
walking until the cool of the evening, and the 
morning was spent on the grass-plot behind 
the house, while Mark Penforth read aloud 
one of Shakspere’s plays or some of Tenny- 
son’s minor poems. He was a good reader, 
and had the advantage of a thorough ac- 
quaintance previously with what he read, 
while to his audience it was all new, and 
possessed the first charm of novelty and 
freshness. Sometimes the reading was broken 
off while a lively discussion was carried on 
respecting the characters or plot of the play, 
or some particular passage was criticised. 

Olivia always took part in these debates, 
but she soon perceived that on a point of 
criticism Mark Penforth’s wider cultivation, 
more extensive reading, and finer discrimina- 
tion continually gave him the advantage over 
herself ; while when a question arose in which 
the naturalness or rightfulness of an action 
was disputed, she was generally obliged to 
acknowledge in the end that her uncle 
Lionel’s view was the correct one. The fact 
was, as she was beginning to discover, that 
her own ideas of life and character had been 
too much formed on artificial and false prin- 
ciples, and not on nature and the word of God. 

In more respects than one Olivia needed 
to unlearn a great deal that she had been 
taught, and to become again as a little child. 
She was able to carry on an argument with 
calmness, and a tolerable amount of logical 
accuracy; but the nice perception which 
teaches in a moment how “to choose the 
good and refuse the evil” had been distorted 
rather than cultivated in her. 

Yet these summer days were full of sun- 
shine for Olivia. It was her first glimpse of 
that bright world of poetry and romance 
which hitherto had been closed to her, but 
which she was more capable of entering into 
and enjoying than she was herself aware. 
Even over the colourless narrative in a school 


history she had sometimes felt her spirit glow 
as she read of some brave heroic deed, and ideas 
would flit through her mind of how she, too, 
might one day be called upon to perform 
some act of self-devoted courage ; and during 
the many wanderings also of the family at 
home and abroad she had not been insensible 
totheelevating influence of the scenes of beauty 
through which they had often made a hasty 
transit. Now many things combined to call 
forth her appreciation of the beautiful and 
noble, and these neglected sentiments were re- 
ceiving some cultivation. She began to doubt 
whether a life devoted to the development 
of the intellectual powers, and to the acqui- 
sition of knowledge, were the purest, highest 
form of life. She felt that she had, perhaps, 
placed a too great vaiue upon those exercises 
of the mind which were calculated simply 
to increase its faculty, for she knew that she 
had been accustomed to regard these as supe- 
rior to every other kind of work, and to de- 
spise all employments in which the intellect 
did not play the chief part. Now dreams of 
a sweeter, better life than that of which self- 
improvement for its own sake formed the aim, 
frequently passed through her mind. A life 
of love, wrought out in lowly deeds perhaps, 
but ennobled and glorified by the tender de- 
votion which called them forth, began to ap- 
pear to her as a nobler, higher form of exist- 
ence than any she had yet known. 

In the meantime the readings on the lawn, 
the afternoon tea-drinkings at the cottage or 
the Willows, the croquet parties at Fairmead 
House, and the evening rambles went on 
from day to day, as though life were to be one 
long summer holiday ; and all this while no 
cloud arose to darken the sunshine, and no 





rough breeze disturbed the mild calmness of 


these halcyon days. 

But such pleasant things cannot last for 
ever ; life is full of transition, and we need 
‘not have recourse to faded sentimentalism to 
proclaim the truth, that those enjoyments 
which depend on the permanence of most 
uncertain elements cannot be enduring. In 
‘the first place there was that fickle thing, 
the weather. Every one had been saying 
‘for some days that it was certainly too bright 
to last, and various symptoms had manifested 
| themselves, such as streaky clouds, and sun- 
sets more golden than crimson, which ap- 
peared to indicate an approaching change ; 
‘then farewell to readings on the lawn among 
the blossoming roses, and to evening rambles 
across the open moor, or down the bowery 
‘lanes, coming home in the light of the full 
'unclouded moon. 
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Next, certain lately much-neglected duties} Great were the preparations carried on at 
now loudly demanded time and attention, | Primrose Cottage curing the next few days. 
and Christiana Oldfield had more than once | The pianoforte tuner was sent for from Dul- 
remarked that sufficient time had been de- ford to tune up the slender-legged instrument 


voted solely to pleasure. 


which had been bought for Miss Mildmay on 


But last of all, Mark Penforth, being a) her return home from the finishing school, 
young man who had to work his way in the and upon which she had patiently and con- 
world, and having just been made junior scientiously taught her sister to play “The 
partner in his late father’s business, could not | Swiss Boy,” and “In my cottage near a 
continue to spend the rest of his days in read-| wood.” Neither Miss Elizabeth nor Miss 
ing aloud Shakspere’s plays and Tennyson’s | Leonora Mildmay had ever made much pro- 
poetry, or in rural rambles along country ficiency in instrumental music; but Miss 
lanes, and scrambles after ferns and wild Mildmay had been a good performer in her 
flowers, however agreeable such occupations day, and could still play “ Di tanti palpiti,” 
might be. The two weeks of his summer or “Je vous dirai, maman,” with all the airs 
holiday were speeding down the stream of and graces of the finishing school. ‘These 


time, and in a few days more he was obliged 


pieces were accordingly taken out from the 


to return to the cares and work of every-day | old canterbury and duly practised. 


life in London. 

There were two important events, however, 
to take place before Mark left Fairmead. 
One was to be a picnic to the ancient Danish 
camp upon the moor, and the other an even- 
ing party given by the Misses Mildmay at 
Primrose Cottage. 

“You know,” explained Miss Mildmay to 
Miss Coney, “ being the daughters of the late 
vicar it is expected to show hospitality to any 
new comers into the parish, and we have long 
been wishing to see Mrs. Tyrone and her 
daughters in our present humble abode. We 
have also decided on sending invitations to Mr. 
and Mrs. Oldfield, and the young man who 
is staying with them, Mr. Penforth ; for though 
they have not been in the habit of visiting at 
the vicarage, yet I know the late vicar had 
a high opinion of Mr. Oldfield, and I think 
it would be only amiable to ask them with 
their relatives. Of course it would be quite 
understood in the parish that we do not favour 
their peculiar views, but that it is done only 
as an act of politeness.” 

“T think we are quite well enough known 
to venture on such a step as asking Mr. and 
Mrs. Oldfield to our house, sister,” added 
Miss Elizabeth Mildmay,—“don’t you, 
Blanche Coney ?” 

“ Perfectly,” Miss Coney had replied; “ and 
I am sure you will have no cause to regret 
it.” 

So invitations were sent to the vicarage, to 
the cottage, to the Willows, and to Fairmead 
House, beside a special one which was given 
on the spot to Miss Blanche Coney for the 
approaching Tuesday evening. 

The expedition to the moor was fixed for 
Wednesday, and on Thursday morning Mark 
Penforth was to take his departure from Fair- 
mead. 


Besides this, there was the old china to 
wash—the fragile shepherdesses, and the 
delicate little teapot, and cups and saucers, 
which stood on the stand in the drawing- 
room, guarding the late vicar’s favourite 
punch-bowls ; then there were sundry little 
ornaments, baskets of cloves and alum, the 
cardboard box painted by Miss Mildmay at 
school, with birds and _ butterflies, pin- 
cushions of beadwork, &c., which had to be 
taken out and dusted, and neatly arranged 
upon the round table in the centre of the 
drawing-room, among the “Keepsakes,” 
‘Book of Beauty,” and Miss Mildmay’s 
album, containing some original verses, 
written by Tom Moore with his own hand. 

But the drawing-room was not the only 
sphere of the Misses Mildmay’s exertions. A 
great deal of mixing and stirring and beat- 
ing went on in the kitchen during these busy 
days in Primrose Cottage ; but as Miss Mild- 
may still entertained the ideas derived at 
the finishing school respecting the ungentility 
of a lady’s engaging in domestic work, these 
proceedings were always considered to be a 
profound secret from the outer world, and 
we will not hurt the good lady’s feelings by 
lifting the veil from the neat little kitchen of 

| Primrose Cottage. 


CHAPTER X1I.—AN EVENING PARTY AND A 
PICNIC. 


THE preparations of the Misses Mildmay | 


were completed. The straight-backed rose- 
wood chairs were placed in a circle round the 
| drawing-room. The handsome old-fashioned 
plate had been rubbed by Miss Elizabeth 
until it shone like something more than 
silver ; and on the table in the dining-room 
‘of Primrose Cottage stood the silver tea- 
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tray, with the teapot, coffee-pot, sugar- beste: 
and cream-jug upon it, surrounded by the 
best cups, only waiting the arrival of the | 


company to be handed round the drawing- | it 
| 
|may, “that is nothing at all to the point. 


room. 
The Misses Mildmay made their toilets 
at an early hour in the afternoon, and had 


been sitting for some time in their best atti- | 
tudes and best lilac silk dresses, when Miss | 
| vants at the Willows. 


Blanche Coney—the first visitor—was an- 
nounced, and entered the drawing-room. 
The consciousness of being company, and the 
recollection of the handsome plum-coloured 
silk which she wore, with the little cape of 
real lace pinned over her shoulders, gave 
Miss Coney’s manners a stateliness quite 
unusual. She stopped a moment at the door, 
announced her presence by a little “ hem,” 
made a slight curtsey on entering, and ad- 
vanced with a dignified step towards the 
mistress of the ceremonies, saying, with a 
bend of her head, “Good evening, Miss 
Mildmay,” and just giving her hand, instead 
of the succession of little kisses with which 
she usually greeted her three friends. But 
she had scarcely taken her seat on the sofa 
beside Miss Mildmay, when, dropping her | 
part as a visitor, she exclaimed,— 

“Oh, my dear, what do you think I have 
heard this afternoon i ots 

*“ Some news ?” exclaimed Miss Leonora, 
drawing her chair a little nearer. 

“Yes,” replied Miss Coney, “great 
news ;” and she rubbed her little white kid- 
covered hands. “ Can’t you guess?” 

“Is it good or bad news?” asked Miss 
Elizabeth Mildmay. 

“ Good news, of course ; the best of news,” 
replied Miss Coney ; and low ering her voice 
to an impressive whisper, she added, “It’s 
an engagement.” 


“T know, then, all about it,” said Miss | 


Leonora; “I have suspected it for ever so | 
long.” 
** My dear,” said Miss Mildmay, address- 


ing her youngest sister, “it does not sound 
well for ladies to be too suspicious about 
such matters ; it gives rise to remarks, such | 
as I am sure you would not wish to have 
made about you.” 

“ But this has gone on just under your | 
very eyes, as one “might say,” pleaded Miss | 
Coney ; “so that really any one must have | 

I am so} 
Mr. Pen-| 


been blind not to have seen it. 
glad you thought 
forth——” 

“Is Mr. Penforth, then, the happy man ?” | 
inquired Miss Mildmay, with much dignity. 

“ Of course,” answered Miss Coney ; “ who | 


of asking 
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i said she, pointing to the vacant place ; 


jelse should it be? It’s Mr. Pe nforth and 
Miss Tyrone. I told you how much better 
tempered she looked, and you would have 


“Blanche Coney,” interrupted Miss Mild- 





How did you hear of this ?” 

“Tt was Betty Gibbons told me,” replied 
Miss Coney; “‘and she had it from the ser- 
How lucky it was that 
you should have thought of asking Mr. Pen- 
forth! and how fortunate that it should have 
been all settled before your party; for it 
seems to give such a zest to the evening, 
doesn’t it now? Only we mustn’t watch 
them too much.” 

“Certainly not,” answered Miss Mildmay ; 
“it would be in the highest degree ill-bred.” 

“ Ought persons thus situated to be put to 
sit together, sister—I mean at tea or supper ?” 
asked Miss Elizabeth Mildmay. 

“Tam not quite sure about the etiquette 
in such cases,” replied Miss Mildmay; but 
after considering a few moments, with her 
finger on her lip, she added, “ I rather think 
it ought to be left to the dispositions of the 
parties themselves.” 

“ There’s the vicar and his wife just cross- 
ing the Green,” cried Miss Leonora, who was 
near the window. “Sister, oughtn’t we to 
place ourselves to receive them?” 

Miss Coney rose from her seat on the 
sofa. 

“ That belongs to Mrs. Wilton, of course,” 
“ and 
[ hope, Miss Mildmay, that you will retain 


‘the corner of the couch, as the daughter of 


the late vicar.” 
“ They’re not coming together,” was Miss 
Leonora’s next remark, made in a whisper to 


|Miss Coney, as Mr. and Mrs. Oldfield and 


Mark Penforth appeared at the garden gate, 
while Mr. and Mrs. Wilton were entering the 


| drawing-room, 


The next arrivals were Mr. and Mrs. 
Chester, with their son and two daughters, 


‘and then Miss Mildmay gave notice to the 


servant that she might make the tea and 
coffee. 

A little longer time elapsed, and Mrs. 
Tyrone and her three daughters were an- 
nounced. A sort of pause had preceded 
| their entrance, as though all the party were 
| waiting for something ; but now a general 
| stir arose, and conversation became tolerably 
| brisk. 

“You see, dear Miss Mildmay was quite 
| right, as she always is ona point of etiquette ; 
I never knew her fail. ‘It ought to be left 
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to the dispositions of the parties,’ as she 
said,” remarked Miss Coney to Miss Leonora, 
as she observed Mark take a vacant seat next 
to Olivia. 

The tea was handed round, and the muffins, 
and the seed cake, and wafer-like slices of 
bread and butter; and then Miss Mildmay 
sat down to the piano, and favoured the 
company with “ Di tanti palpiti.” 

“Charming!” exclaimed Mrs. Tyrone 
when she had finished. “I am always such 
a lover of the good old classical music. 
There is nothing like it in our modern com- 
positions.” 

After this Miss Chester and her brother 
and sister sang a glee, and then Mrs. Wilton 
played; and then the “ Keepsakes” and 
‘“* Book of Beauty” were handed about, while 
Miss Coney devoted herself to carrying round 
Miss Mildmay’s album, with ‘Tom Moore’s 
autograph verses. In the course of her ram- 
bles she fell upon Charlotte Tyrone, who was 
sitting, somewhat disconsolate, in a corner of 
the room; and taking a chair beside her, 
Miss Coney, after making her read through 
the verses, said,— 

‘“*What a pity Mr. Penforth is leaving so 
soon! How much you will miss him!” 

“ Yes,” replied Charlotte, “I suppose we 
shall at first; but Iam getting almost tired 
of his reading aloud ; and, besides, he is so 
very Clever. I like Mr. Tom Chester a great 
deal better.” 

“Perhaps so,” said Miss Coney. “ Still, 
I have no doubt he suits your sister Olivia 
very well, who is also so clever; and I 


suppose you would not object to him 
as a brother-in-law? ‘That is so very differ- 
ent.” 


“A brother-in-law?” exclaimed Char- 
lotte. “Iam sure I should object to him 
very much indeed ; for 1 know he doesn’t 
like me, and he is always lecturing me. But 
there is no chance of that, Miss Coney, I am 
thankful to say. At least, I suppose not,” 
added Charlotte, with more reserve ; “ but 
why do you say so?” 

“Dear me,” cried Miss Coney, ‘ pray do 
not imagine it was I who said it. I beg your| 
pardon, I am sure ; but I was told it was a 
settled thing.” 

“T know nothing about it,” said Char- 
lotte. 

*‘ Ah, then it is nothing at all, I have no 
doubt,” replied Miss Coney. “A mere in- 
nocent flirtation, very natural indeed between | 
cousins.” 

“Mr. Penforth is not our cousin,” said 
Charlotte ; “he is only the nephew of the, 
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| the party broke up. 
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| wife of mamma’s uncle, and I am sure that is 
/no relation at all.” 

| “Oh no, certainly not,” replied Miss 
| Coney ; and she passed on with the album. 

| Charlotte was excited and puzzled. Could 
| there be some charming little family mystery 
| going on, of which she, as the youngest, was 
| being kept in ignorance? If there was, she 
‘determined she would find it out. The 
more she thought about it, the more she 
began to fancy it must be true, and the 
higher her indignation arose at the insult put 
upon herself by the want of confidence shown 
to her. Her impatience became at last so 
strong that she could scarcely wait till their 
return home to let them know that she had 
found it all out without being told. 

Early hours were kept at Fairmead, and at 
half-past ten, after a light and elegant supper, 
Mark Penforth walked 
across the green with Mrs. Tyrone and her 
three daughters, and Charlotte determined 
to say nothing until they were indoors. ‘The 
moon shone dimly, and there was more wind 
than usual stirring. 

“T do hope the: fine weather will hold out 
until after to-morrow,” said Olivia, as Mark 
wished them good night at the gate of the 
Willows.’ 

“ Yes,” replied Mark, ‘“ we must have one 
more bright day to close this most happy 
fortnight. It was just this day two weeks 
ago that I met you in the tanes among the 
ferns and ‘lush woodbine.’” 

** Olivia,” cried Charlotte, 
mamma is waiting to shut up.” 

Olivia entered the house, took her candle, 
and went up-stairs; but she had scarcely 
reached her room before Charlotte followed 
her, and shutting the door in a mysterious 
manner behind hei, she turned to her sister 
and said,— 

“ Ah, I have found you out, Olivia. No 
doubt you all think yourselves very wise ; 
but you can’t hide anything from me, you 
see.” 

‘What in the world do you mean?” ex- 
claimed Olivia ; “‘ I wish you would go away, 
Charlotte ; it’s late, and I am very tired.” 

* No indeed,” replied Charlotte ; “I am 
not going to be put off in that way. I know 
all about it now, so it’s no use pretending ; 
and I think it’s a great deal too bad that I 
should not have been told, when all Fairmead 
is talking about it.” oe 

“Talking about what?” asked Olivia. 

“Why, about you and Mark Penforth, of 
course,” replied Charlotte. ‘ You see I’ve 
found it out.” 


“come in; 
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“I really do not know what you mean, 
Charlotte,” said Olivia. 

“ Mean ?” repeated Charlotte. 
have just told you. I have heard from Miss 


Coney all about your engagement to Mark | 
Penforth, and I think it’s a most abominable | 
shame that it should have been kept from | 
me, just as if I were a little child, and not! 


to be trusted.” 

“ Charlotte,” exclaimed Olivia, in great 
displeasure, “if you talk any more of this 
vulgar nonsense here I shall call mamma; I 
will not stand it.” 

“Do you mean to say that it is not true, 
then?” inquired Charlotte. 

“T am ashamed of you for asking such a 
question,” cried Olivia, with increased indig- 
nation. “ Just as if Mark, whois our cousin, 
could not be with us as much as he has 
without all these low, stupid villagers making 
impertinent remarks, and repeating them to 
you. It is unbearable.” 

“I do not see why they should not talk 
about it,” said Charlotte ; “ people will notice 
things. So I suppose you have only been 
carrying ona flirtation then, as Miss Coney 
said ?” 

“I leave such things as. that to empty- 
headed girls like the Chesters, or to ill-bred 
vulgar ones, such as you are becoming, 
Charlotte,” said Olivia, in her stateliest 
manner. “And now,” continued she, throw- 
ing open the door, “ you will have the good- 
ness to leave my room, and never let me 
hear you repeat such low, vulgar gossip 
again ;” and she waved her hand to Char- 
lotte, who shrank out fot once in her life 
much abashed. 

The morning arose cloudy and windy, 
just such a day as makes every one remark, 
“It is blowing up for rain.” And Olivia’s 
face as she entered the breakfast-room pre- 
sented much the same aspect. 

“ Olivia is in the sulks,” whispered Char- 
lotte to Nelly, “ because she is afraid it is 
going to rain, and that we shall not be able 
to go on the moor.” | 

But, to Charlotte’s surprise, when the | 
question was started as to whether a change | 
in the weather would occur before nightfall, | 
Olivia expressed a very decided opinion | 


“Why, I} 


| “Ido not believe there will be any rain | 


'before the evening,” said he; “ but we can 
put plenty of cloaks and umbrellas in the 
carriages, and a shower or two will be capital 
fun, if it should fall.” 

** What do uncle and aunt think about it ?” 
asked Mrs. Tyrone. 

“ Uncle is sure it is going to clear up and 
be a fine day; and aunt is determined, come 
what will, to venture, if you are so disposed,” 
replied Mark Penforth, 

“ I believe it will rain before we get there,” 
said Olivia, who was standing at the window ; 
“and a wet day on the moor would be any- 
thing but agreeable.’ 

‘Do you prefer giving it up, then ?” asked 
Mark. 

“No, certainly not,” exclaimed Nelly and 
Charlotte. 

“I do not care in the least whichever way 
it is decided,” said Olivia, 

‘Suppose we consult the Chesters,” sug- 
gested Nelly. ‘I am sure they will be in 
favour of going.” 

The general opinion on the Green seemed 
to be that it would be a great pity to give 
the expedition up, especially as it was Mr. 
Penforth’s last day, and it was decided, there- 
fore, that the carriages should assemble at 
eleven, as before proposed. 

Mrs. Tyrone had ordered a fly from Dul- 
ford, and the Chesters and Mr. and Mrs. 
Oldfield were to drive in their own carriages. 
It was proposed, however, to divide the 
party, so that the members of the same family 
should not be all placed together ; and Mark 
Penforth and Mr. ‘Tom Chester had under- 
taken to make this arrangement, and to an- 
nounce to each person which conveyance he 
was to take his place in. 

Olivia had just been told that she was to 
go in the Chesters’ carriage with Miss Chester, 


| Mark Penforth, and Mrs. Wilton, but at that 


moment she caught sight of Charlotte and 
Miss Coney seated together in the back of 
her uncle’s chaise, and going up to them, 


she laid her hand on Miss Coney’s arm, 


saying, in her commanding manner,— 

‘‘ Miss Coney, this is surely some mistake ; 
you are not going to ride in the back seat of 
an open chaise. I shall take this place, and 


against venturing so far from home, and_/| you will goin Mr. Chester’s carriage.” 


urged that the party should be given up, | 
predicting rain within a few hours, 


And she almost lifted rather than handed 


ithe little lady out, and placed her in Mr. 


This opinion was most vociferously pro-| Chester’s carriage. 


tested against by Nelly and Charlotte; and | 


‘* What is this for?” asked Mark Penforth, 


in the midst of the discussion Mark Penforth | as he handed Olivia to the seat she had 
entered, and was at once appealed to by the | chosen beside Charlotte. 


two younger sisters. 


“ Because I prefer it,” answered Olivia ; 
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“and it is also much more proper for Miss 
Coney to go in a carriage where she can 
have some protection from the rain when it 
comes.” 

“TI am sure I beg your pardon,” said little 
Miss Coney, as Mark took his place by her 
side; “I am afraid it will not be quite so 
agreeable, but, indeed, it was not my fault in 
Miss Tyrone took me quite by 
surprise ; but it is all her kindness, you see, 
because I dare say she knows I am sometimes 
subject to a hoarseness in the throat. She 
isa very amiable young lady.” 

“JT think it is a very nice arrangement,” 
said Mark ; “and I should have been very 
sorry if you had taken cold.” 

‘Ah, that is very good of you, Mr. Pen- 
forth, I am sure,” replied Miss Coney, “ so 
very amiable.” 

The place which Olivia had taken was 
certainly not an agreeable one. 


quite enveloped the little chaise ; Charlotte, 
too, had been very much annoyed at the ex- 
change which Olivia had made. She had 
made up her mind for a little gossip with 
Miss Coney, and was not at all pleased to 
have her sister beside her instead of the 
lively little old lady, so that, except when 
a remark was addressed to them by their 
unzle from the front, the two sisters sat 
wrapped up in their shawls in perfect 
silence during the whole of the drive. 

A wide moor, dotted here and there with 
patches of heather and bushes of broom, is 
not a very cheerful situation on a dull day, 
when the wind sweeps across it in gusts, and 
your only protection from the breeze is the 
light clothing which, a few days before, was 
suited to a burning sun in a cloudless vault 
of blue ; and as each carriage in its turn de- 
posited its load within the raised embank- 
ment of the ancient Danish camp, a general 
exclamation arose of— 

“Oh, how cold it is!—how miserably 
cold !” 

“ Walk about,” cried Lionel Oldfield, “ and 
you will soon get warm enough. ‘There is 
always a fine breeze up here ; it will disperse 
the clouds, and we shall have the sun out 
directly.” 
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the party began to run about immediately, 
collecting handfuls of dry heather and brush- 
wood. The occupation and exercise soon 
produced a visible rise in the spirits of those 
so engaged, and presently eager exclamations 
and shouts of laughter were heard on every 
side, instead of feeble complaint. Olivia, 
however, took no part in the fire-making, 
but placed herself beside her aunt Chris- 
tiana under the shelter of the embankment. 
“Come,” cried Lionel Oldfield, after he 
had stood for a minute or two watching 
Mark Penforth’s arrangement of the materials 
brought to him for the fire, “who’s for a 
walk across the moor, to look at the spot 
where they found that skull the other day ?” 
“ Suppose we leave that for an after 
dinner excursion,” suggested Mark Penforth ; 
“it will be something to while away the after- 





The wind | 
blew chilly around, and clouds of dust often | 


| noon.” 

“T will go with you,” said Olivia, rising. 
“ T know you won’t be satisfied until you have 
been there, uncle.” 
| “ That's right, Livy ; come along, then,’ 
/exclaimed her uncle. ‘I see thee art a 
isensible woman.” And they set off to- 
| gether. 

“What is the matter with your sister, 
Olivia?” asked Mark Penforth, as Charlotte 
came up to him with a bundle of heather she 
had collected. She does not seem like her- 
self at all; has anything happened ? 

| “Oh no,” answered Charlotte, she is 
‘only in the sulks. There is nothing the 
matter with her; she is very often like that.” 

“‘T never saw her so,” replied Mark. 

“ Ah, that is because she has been a great 

| deal more amiable since you have been here. 
Nelly and I*have both remarked it; but I 
| assure you Olivia is dreadfully ill-tempered 
|generally. Some days we really don’t know 
| what to do with her. You just ask mamma, 
'and she will tell you exactly the same.” 
| “Isuspect you can be very aggravating 
| sometimes, Charlotte,” said Mark, gravely. 
| “That has nothing whatever to with it,” 
answered Charlotte. “She gets put out about 
‘nothing at all. I am sure to-day we have 
| none of us said a word to her, and yet ever 
since she came down this morning she has 
been just like this. She hasn’t been ill- 


? 


“« Suppose we set to work and make a fire,” | tempered for so long that I suppose now she 


suggested Mark Penforth. 

“ Nonsense!” exclaimed his uncle ; “a fire 
in sixth month! A proper cockney idea, to 
be sure.” 

But the motion had something so comfort- 





can’t keep it in any longer.” ; 
“That is not a very pleasant or amiable 
way to speak of your sister, Charlotte ; and 
she may have more to try her than youcan 
understand,” said Mark. ‘“ People are often 


able and cheering about it, that Mark’s pro- | accused of ill temper when it is rather those 
posal was carried with applause, and most of! around them who ought to be blamed.” 
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MRS. TYRONE AND HER THREE DAUGHTERS. 
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“ Of course you are going to blaine me,’ 
said Charlotte ; ‘“‘but I am sure it is not m 
fault. I have said nothing to Olivia all day, 
and it is quite as much you who have put 
her out as I.” 

Just then two or three of the party came 
up with fresh supplies for the fire, and Char- 
lotte ran off to collect more brushwood. 


The fire could scarcely be called a ‘success, | 


for, notwithstanding that it was built up on 
the most scientific principles, it had this one 


defect, that it would not burn. It served, how- | 


ever, the purpose of a fire all the same, 
inasmuch as every one felt the warmer for it, 


| and the more inclined to unpack the hampers 
_ and sit down on the turf to dine. 


The tablecloth was laid, the cold pies, 
joints of meat, poultry, and salad spread out 
upon it, when Lionel Oldfield and Olivia re- 
turned. 

“Ts dinner ready?” cried Lionel as he 
entered the camp. ‘I advise every one to 
make haste and eat as much he can, for we 
shall have the rain here directly. Hast thee 
thy cloak, love?” 

** Yes,” replied his wife. “Dost thou really 


| think it is going to rain ?” 


“ Almost immediately,” replied Lionel. 
In a few minutes his prediction was ful- 


| filled, and down came the rain in good 


earnest at last—down upon the piecrust, 
soaking the rolls, adding water to the custard, 


| and dissolving the sugar and the salt. 


A rush was made to the carriages for the 
umbrellas, and the shawls, and the railway 
rugs ; and some protection was obtained for 
a while beneath such shelter as these afforded, 
while fond anticipations were expressed that 
it was only a passing shower which would 
add to the amusing events of the day. 

But such hopes subsided as the rain con- 
tinued to descend in so steady a manner as 
to indicate its settled intention to “set in 
for wet,” and a consultation was held as to 
what should be the next proceeding. There 


was but one opinion,—nothing could be done | 


but to return home. jhe soaking fragments 
of the feast were thrown hastily into the 
hampers, the dripping tablecloth on the top 
of them, and the party, wrapped in all manner 
of strange disguises, assembled round the 
carriages. 
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“You are not going to ride here,” ex- || 
claimed Mark Penforth, as Olivia was about || 
to resume her seat at the back of her uncle’s || 
chaise. ‘You will take my place in Mr. || 
Chester's carriage, and Charlotte can go in || 
the fly with your mother. Uncle Lionel is 
going to drive Mr. Tom Chester and me in 
the chaise.” 

“Very well,” replied Olivia, as he handed 
| her into Mr. Chester’s carriage, and she took 
her place beside Miss Coney. 

“I declare I feel myself so very, very un- 
| pleasant,” said the little lady, as Olivia sat 
'down next to her. “ First I take your place 
beside Mr. Penforth, and then his place 
beside you. But really, you know, it is not 
my fault, for you would insist upon it in the | 
morning, and he was equally imperative this | 
afternoon.” . 

Olivia looked round at her in a manner 
which made poor little Miss Coney start and 
exclaim,— 

“Oh, I beg your pardon, Miss Tyrone, | 
indeed I do. Shall I get out ?” | 

“Get out,” cried Olivia ; ‘‘on no account, | 
Miss Coney. It is a matter of perfect in- | 
difference to me who rides in the carriage | 
with me. I was only astonished at your 
imagining it could concern me in any way.” | 

“ Oh, indeed,”. replied Miss Coney, “I beg | 
your pardon. It’s all my stupidity; I hope | 
you did not think me rude, Miss Tyrone ?” 

“Tf you ever make such remarks again, I 
certainly shall,” answered Olivia. 

“ Then I never will, you may depend upon 
me,” replied Miss Coney. “ You see people | 
are so different about such things. I beg | 
your pardon.” 

The drive back to Fairmead was accom- | 
plished in the pouring rain, every one being 
more occupied in protecting himself from the 
wet than in caring to make conversation or 
to be anagreeablecompanion ; and thus ended | 
the two weeks of the halcyon days at Fair- 
mead. 

Mark Penforth was to leave at a very early 

/hour the next morning for London, and 
although he left his uncle’s chaise on the 
Green, and stopped a moment at the Willows 
to say good-bye, his dripping condition would 
not admit of more than a very hasty adieu. 
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WORDS OF COUNSEL 


A YOUNG HOUSEWIFE. 





OU ask me, dear Fanny, | 
' to give you the result | 
of my experience with | 


. x 
I | ones by any invention; and 


sewing machines. 
gladly do so, for it is a sub- 
ject cf tar greater importance | 
than many suppose, and I | 


believe if you follow my ad- | 
vice, the advantage to you | 
will be incalculable. 

Let me say, then, that for 


you it is of extreme import- | 


ance that your sewing ma- | 


chine should be easy to work, 
so that you may use it, if 
necessary, by the hour to- 
gether without injury. The 
sewing machines known as 
the “Tock-stitch,” or double- 
thread class, however excel- 
lent for tailors or saddlers, 
are, without exception, open 
to this fatal objection, to a 
greater or less degree: that 
they are too difficult to work 
for domestic use. 

To obviate this objection, 





many ingenious attempts 
have been made to invent 
a light-running treadle. I 
sind not say, however, that 


heavy and complex machines 
cannot be made to work as 
easily as light and simple 


I certainly do not advise you 
to buy a double-thread ma- 
chine in order to try a patent 
treadle. 

After long experience, and 
comparison of one machine 
with another, I have come 
to the conclusion that you 
may save the cost of the 
patent treadle, and get a 
machine far better Sh ae 
to your requirements than 
any ‘“‘double thread,” how- 
ever famous, by procuring a 
Willcox & Gibbs. 

To hear the agents and ad- 
vocates of the double-thread 
machines talk, one would 
think that the genius of in- 
vention had expired in giving 
birth to the “lock-stitch.” 
The fact is, my dear, that the 
“lock-stitch,” as it is called 
has had its day, and is now 
giving place in the household 
to the elastic, single thread, 
twisted loop-stitch of the 














Willcox and Gibbs machine. 
Now, for my experience: 
At first 1 was greatly pre- 
judiced against the Wil cox 
and Gibbs machine, suppos- 
ing that nothing was worth 
thinking about butthe “lock- 
stitch,” but I found out my 
mistake in this way. Being 
proud of my double-thread, 
I resented any criticism upon 
it, just as if I had invented it 
myself, but all the time I had 
a secret feeling that, some- 
how, I was not quite up to 
the mark with it. I used 
to get terribly worried 
with the snapping of the 
needle, the tangling of the 
thread, the winding off the 
spool, the trouble of fixing 
the needle, the screwing at 
the tensions; and then I 
never could work for half-an- 
hour straisht on without the 
hack-ache. 
a great deal in this way, [ 
bought a cheap hand ina- 
chine for the 
being able to do a part of 
my work in that way, but 
this was never of much use, 
and soon failed mealtogether. 
I could get my work done 
with my formidable double- 
threat by great effort, while 
the little hand-machine was 
simply a nuisance, without 
any redeeming qualities. 

At last I was induced to 
take the Willeox and Gibbs 
on trial, and, though for 





After suffering | 


purpose of | 


several days I let it stand 
without even looking at it, 
yet something I read about 
the testimony given before a 
Board of Health,* condemn- 
ing all double thread ma- 
chines as injurious towomcen, 
combined with my own ex: 
perience, led me to serious! 
examine the Willcox and 
Gibbs machine, and, after a 
very little practice, and long 
before the month’s trial had 
expired, I came to the con- 
clusion that I must have one 
for my cwn. First, the 
needle gives you absolutely 
no trouble. It is a short, 
straight needle, and cannot 
be set wrong. The machin 
is so quiet in working that it 
does not interfere with talk- 
ing, norset the nerves jump 
ing with its rattle. Then it 
always comes pleasantly to 
its work. Its tension is just 
the easiest possible thing to 
mamage after you once get 
the idea, which is more than 
can be said of any other 
machine I know of. It never 
gets out of order, and if its 
needle breaks it must be 
from very rough usage in- 
deed. It will do all kinds 
of work equally well, from 


| the lightest lace work up to 


| 
| 


| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| the heaviest canvas. 


And it 
is sO easy in running that I 
often work at it for hours at 
a time, with less fatigue than 
would be caused by half-an- 
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And as the 
Willcox & Gibbs docs with 
the greatest ease everything 
I had found so much trouble 
im attempting on the other 


hour’s walk. 


machines, you will not 
wonder that I gladly gave 
them both, at the end of the 
trial month, in part payment 
for my Willcox and Gibbs. 
Ever since that time it has 
been my most efficient ser- 
vant in an emergency. 

Only last week we were 
going to a party, and Lizzie 
came to me in great trouble 
because she had inked her 


skirt that matches the pretty | 


polonaise you saw her wear- 
ing at Mrs. Carson’s. Well, 
I just got down my fashion 
magazine, found a pattern, 
ran out and bought the ma- 
terial, and in two hours we 
had everything right, and 
Lizzie was delighted, I assure 
you, for she would not have 
missed that particular party 
on any account. 

Perhaps you will say: 
Yes, but the seam ravels 
out. Now, my dear, there 
are twenty sewing machine 
agents within a stone’s 
throw of you will say the 
same thing—have been din- 


ning it into the ears of 
the public for years,—so | 


that if the seam did ravel 
out, when properly sewn, 
not a Willcox & Gibbs ma- 
chine would be sold in a 








month. But don’t listen to 
these agents. Many of them, 
while crying out, “it ravels,’”” 
take good care to have one 
in their own homes for their 
wives and daughters. If 
you want impartial testi- 
mony on this point, go to 
those who have used this 
machine, and who know all 
aboutit by experience. Why, 
do you know, dear, that in 
our street [ can count a 
dozen persons who have ex- 
changed various machines for 
the Willeox & Gibbs within 
the past three months? But | 
won't mislead you into think- 
ing that if you sew with too 
tight a tension, the stitches 


wil not break and ravel. 
So, too. lock-stiteh seams 


break and gape open uf the 
double tensions are not eare- 
fully regulated. 

Some people think that as 
the Willcox & Gibbs is so 
easy to learn they need not 


| take the slightest trouble 





about it. Now if they will 
only do as I did, study it a 
little, and bear in mind a 
few of the simplest rules, 
they will never be trouble: 
about the stitches ravelling. 

It is a great comfort to 
me, I assure you, to have a 
sewing machine that I ean 
always turn to without any 


misgivings or worry, one 
that I feel is not kilhnge me 
by inches, whether it has 





a grand name or not. And 
I have felt this now for more 
than a year, and do not want 
anv patent treadle or patent 
anything now I possess my 
‘ darling “ letter G.” 

I almost forgot to say that 


4 


the Willcox & Gibbs is de- 
cidedly the most elegant and 
beautiful machine made, and 
an ornament in any room. 
Remember me to , ete. 
Your ever affectionate friend, 
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THE WI/ILLCOX AND G/BBS 


GENUINE AMERICAN MADE 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE 


(HAND OR TREADLE) 
IS SENT, CARRIAGE PAID, FOR 


A MONTH'S 


No payment need be made 
until after the treal, of 
satisfactory references are 
given ; but many prefer to 
pay rather than refer to 
their friends; in such 
cases the money paid in | 
advance is promptly re- 
Funded in full, should the 
Machine be returned at the 
end of the trial month. A 
guarantee to this effect is 
stamped on every invoice, 




















FREE. TRIAL AT 





HOME. 


Better for 
Household Purposes is 
done by the Willcox 
and Gibbs than by any 
other Sewing Machine 
in existe nce. 


Machines ¢ f oth 
taken in exchange. 


Sewing 


er makers 
Easy 


| for the Tilustrated 
Price “Lasts select a suitable 

of Machine, and the chap- 
sutitled “‘ Terms, &c.,’’ on 
page 12, will givefull particulars 





Willcox § Gibbs Sewing Machine Co., 


150, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 

135, REGENT STREET, W. LONDON. 

16, CROSS ST., Royal Exchange, MANCHESTER. 
AGENTS :— 


BELFAST—Riwpet & Co. 
BIRMINGHAM—T. S. Toneve. 
BRADFORD—J. Parxrson. 
BRISTOL—J. S. Witiway. 
CANTERBURY—T. Warr & Co. 
CARDI FF—Cnross Broruers. 
CHELTENHAM—Sreez & Co. 
CORK—Arxrys Bros. 
DERBY—W. Srevenson. 
DEVIZES — G. Smiru. 
DUPLIN—R. L. Hueues. 
EXETER—S. Fast. 
GLASGOW—Gnrinwape & Co. 
HASTINGS—Axpexron & Co. 
IPSWICH—Meapows & Bennett. 


| 


, 
{ 


LANDPORT—J. Suerve.t, 
LEEDS—R. M. Bece. 
LEICESTER—H. Gee. 
LIVERPOOL—Oxton & Co. 
NEWCASTLE - ON - TYNE — Bain- 
BRIDGE & Co 
NORTHAMPTON—J. & G. Hicerns, 
NORWICH—Buckineuam & Sons. 
PLYMOUTH—J. R. Cuisuerr. 
RYDE—M. H. Getic. 
SOUTHAMPTON—C. Istren & Co. 
SOUTH SHIELDS—J. FEncan. 
TROW BRIDGE—J. Rison & Co, 
TRURO—R. Crarxe & Co. 
WEYMOUTH—H. Wuceetir. 


And in al! other Towns. 

































| SIXPENCE-PER BOTTL 
$ 


al JUDSON’S SIMPLE DYES 


NAMES OF COLOURS, 


Magenta, Crimson, Mauve, Brown, Violet, Canary, Scarlet, 
Orange, Green, Black, Blue, Puce, Purple, Lavender, 
Pink, Slate. 


PRICE SIXPENCE PER BOTTLE. 


“ The process being so clean and simple, there appears no reason why every lady should 
not be her own dyer, or why dyeing day should not in every well-regulated family be as 
common, and much more agreeable than washing day, Any young lady could begin her 
experiment on a ribbon or feather, following the directions already yiven, in a basin of water, 
and proceed afterwards to larger articles of dress in a bread-pan or foot-bath. The thing 
would be worth trying from motives of economy; and much more real amusement would 
result from it than from many of the melancholy recreations to which young ladies of the 
present day are condemned,” — Vide Cassell's “ Household Guide,” March, 1870, 

MAY BK HAD OF CHEMISTS EVERYWHERE. 


A Small Bottle of Magenta will dye Twelve Yards of Bonnet Ribbon, 


u 


















Ask for Judson’s Catalogue of Instructions, How to Use the Dyes for 
twenty different purposes. 


The “THOROUGH” WASHER. 


Since a good Washing Machine has now become the most important labour-saving machine in all well 
appointed households and as there are no otber machines wherein such great differences exist in their 
merits, it behoves intending purchasers to be careful in selection, 

The Thorough” Washer is now daily replacing machines which their unfortunate owners 
have been deluded into buying through seeing the notorious chemico-juggling performances, or washing 
machine trials (?) at the various agricultural shows with doctored clothes and water. 

On its first introduction in 1871 it at once took the first place, and has never yet met with a maker 
who dare compete with it in the only rational trial (and such an one has aga taken place) viz.,—one 
wherein all should be supplied from one common stock of clothes and water. his fact is suggestive, 

The * Thorough”? Washer will do several times more work than any other, occupies no more 
room than an ordinary wringing machine, and is easily worked by a child seven or eight years old. 


It will soon repay its cost in the saving of soap alone, 





Catalogues free on Application to 


THE “THOROUGH” WASHING MACHINE COMPANY, 


BURNLEY, LANCASHIRE. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUI 
E is admitted by ihe Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered, 
pity ta teed is ce bent remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases—Diphtheria, Fever, Croup, Ague, 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery, 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms, 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &c, 
From Lorp Francis ConyNGHAM, Mount Charles, Donegal, 11th December, 1868, 
Lord Francis Conyngham, who this time last year bought some ot Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne from Mr, Davenport, and has found 
it @ most wonderfal medioine. will be glad to have half-a-dozen bottles sent at once to the above address,” 
e ssell communicated to the College of Physicians that he received a dispatch from Her Majesty’s Consul at Manilla, 
to the effect that, Cholera has been raging fearfully, and that the ONLY remedy of any service was CHLOKODYNE.’—BSee 
ay Oe CAUTION.—BEWARE of PIRACY and IMITATION. 


. — hancellor Sir W. Page Woop stated that Dr. COLLIS Browne was undoubtedly the Inventor of CHLORODYNE;; that 
sin Praca oi ee ghey was deliberately untrue, which, he regretted to say, bad been sworn to.— See Times, 10th July, 1864. 
Sold in bottles at Is, 1}4., 2s. 9d., 4. 6d., and Ils. each, None is genuine without the words “Dr. J, COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE” 
on the Government Stamp, Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each Bottle. 


Sole Manufacturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 
Cloth antique, red edges, 2s., 
FOURTH EDITION 


CHURCH SEASONS. 
Readings and Meditations on the different Periods of the Christian Year. 
' Marked by much good sense, practical in tone, sound in doctrine, and well calculated to be useful.” —Christian 


yocate, . . ° 
aa The Author writes with clearness and simplicity, and sets forth much Scriptural truth with reference to the fall 


of man, and the redemption wrought out by the Lord Jesus Christ in His all-sufficient atonement.” — Record. 
LONDON: WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 24, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


A suitable Gift to the Newly Confirmed, 
Just published, price 2s, 6d., 
Bound in cloth antique, printed on toned paper, 


THE PATHWAY OF PEACE; 
OR, COUNSELS AND ENCOURAGEMENTS 
FOR THE EARNEST INQUIRER. 

BY THE 
Rev, W. MEYNELL WHITTEMORE, D.D. 


W, MACINTOSH, 24, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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ECONOMY IN MOURNING. THE NEW PATENT 


ALBERT CRAPE, 


SOLD BX ALL DRBAPEBS. 






















J.&d. COLMAN 


MUSTARD MANUFACTURERS 
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LONDON, 1862, DUBLIN, 1865. 
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| .) HoNoRARY AWARD OF THE First CLASS CATEGORY 
| ee RY BEING THE 
YORK,1866 — PARIS,1867. SOCYor ARTS,PARIS. HIGHEST PRIZE 
HIGHEST AWARD, OF THE EXHIBITION '& 
a SIGNED BY_H.I. H. THE GRAND DUKE CONSTANTINE, 











PARKINS & GOTTO 
24.25.27.& 28.0XFORD S'W 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
:‘AT HOME’ NOTES!! INVITATIONS!! BALL PROGRAMMES!! 


10000 PRESENTS, 


Dressing Cases 18/- | Despatch Boxes 

120 do. Black Bordered 1 mone pe . “i Peto rin ; 
ortrait Albums rnamen icles 

250 Useful Envelopes for 1 Inkstands . 3/8 Card Cases, Fans 


1,000 Extra Large do. for 4 Dressing Bags . 31/6 | Pocket Books 


Every kind of Household, School, Fancy, | Writing Cases. 3/6 | Purses 
and Commercial Stationery. Work Boxes . 7/6 | Scent Bottles 


Book Slides. ; 2/6 | Fans, Pencil Cases 
ONE PROFIT ONLY between the Pro- | Envelope Cases | Desks of every kind 
ducer and Consumer, and that Profit based | Presents for Boys ' Presents for Girls 


upon the understanding that all goods are 
THE NEW CHURCH SERVICES, 


to be paid for when ordered, or upon de- 


livery. 10,000 BIBLES AND PRAYER-BOOKS. 











120 Sheets Note Paper for 0 
120 do. Thick do. for 1 
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